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A 


SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


AUTHOR. 


AV HEN we have j)erused the works of an author 
with sensations of pleasure, still more, should we 
have derived improvement from them ; we natu- 
rally wish to become acquainted with the history 
of one to whom we have been thus indebted. 
Any attempt to gratify such a desire regarding 
the author of ‘‘ The Decision,” &c. appears to 
be almost venturing on forbidden ground. The 
genuine modesty of her character, made her wish 
to remain unknown as the author of those works, 
till fully conscious she was about to depart from 
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(Jiis world, and to enter upon that eternal state, 
to the contemplation of which it had been her 
constant endeavour to lead the thoughts and the 
hearts of her readers. When at length she re- 
leased her friends from their promise of secrecy, 
her motive for doing so was at the same time 
made known ; but she certainly never thought of 
any Memoir of herself appearing before the pub- 
lic ; and, as there can be no reference made to 
any private papers or letters, it is only a very 
short and imperfect outline that can be at- 
tempted. 

The author of “ The Decision’’ (the only 
name by which she was known during the pub- 
lication of her works) was the fourth daugh- 
ter of Robert Kennedy, Esq, of Pinmore, in 
the county of Ayr, and Robina, daughter of 
John Vans Agnew, Esq. of Barnbarrow, in the 
county of Galloway. She was born at Pinmore, 
in the year 1782; but accompanied her parents at 
an early age to the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and in Edinburgh she chiefly resided dur- 
ing the remainder of her life. 

At an early period she was remarked to be of 
an inquiring turn of mind, and to have much ob- 
servation, She was fond of reading, learnt rapid- 
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ly all that was offered to her mind, and) except- 
ing in music, which she never studied, easily ob- 
tained a knowledge of those languages and ac- 
quirements which usually belong to female edu- 
cation. For drawing she had a peculiar talent, 
which she cultivated at different times with much 
pleasure to herself, but with little assistance from 
others. Figures were her favourite study ; and 
the engravings accompanying her different little 
works were taken from original drawings of her 
own.* She was in every respect a most unas- 
sisted author ; and in no department of her works 
was she indebted to another. She corrected for 
the press herself; and the only instance in which 
another was employed, a number of errors in the 
printing were allowed : this was only in the first 
editions of two little tracts. 

She received from an eminently pious and most 
amiable mother the advantages of a religious 
education, which was afterwards considered by 
her as one of the greatest blessings heaven can 
bestow. While enjoying this peculiar blessing, 
and regularly taken to the house of God, it was 
by the preaching of the Gospel that divine light 

• The drawings for Dunallan” and “ Philip Colville” ha^e 
been supplied for the present edition of the works. 
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first shone into her young mind, and awakened 
her from the false security of a^ natural state, to 
earnest enquiry after salvation and eternal life. 
In the use of those means, which God has ap- 
pointed for the obtaining of spiritual knowledge, 
her mind was enlightened, and that wondrous 
change was accomplished in her, without which, 
our Lord has taught us, none can “ enter the 
kingdom of God.’’ As her character opened and 
expanded, her spiritual light and knowledge ad- 
vanced. She studied the word of God, and the 
doctrines of the Gospel, with that seriousness and 
deep attention, which an enquiring mind devotes 
to a subject viewed as the most important of all 
others, and of the deepest interest. Thus made 
acquainted with the highest source of enjoyment 
to an immortal mind, and having experienced 
nobler pleasures than any this world can offer, 
she did not expose the devotion of her heart to 
the cooling influence of worldly society, to which 
no duty called her; and it is almost unnecessary 
to say, that she early ceased to join in any of 
the gay amusements of life — in her works she 
has fully expressed her opinions on this subject. 

She possessed an uncommonly active .mind, 
^d was generally engaged in following out some 
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particular subject in her own thoughts, which 
she frequently mentioned when conversing with 
her intimate friends, to ascertain whether they 
had ever considered the subject, and whether 
their sentiments were in unison with her own. 
The unassuming modesty of her manners, the 
sweet and mild cheerfulness of her temper, the 
vein of humour which often enlivened the domes- 
tic circle, though seldom ever seen beyond it, 
the upright sincerity, the j)erfect simplicity of 
her character, united to the superiority of her 
mind and piety, all formed her to be a delightful 
companion, and endeared her to the hearts of her 
friends in no common measure. Of her infor- 
mation, genius, and mental powers, those can 
judge who read her works ; but the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of her private character were known 
only to her intimate friends, and by those whose 
comfort was most dependent upon her, and who, 
in mourning her early and unexpected removal 
from this world, feel that a large measure of their 
earthly happiness is withdrawn for ever. 

Though mentally very active, personal activity 
was not her particular gift, and perhaps she may 
have b^en considered by some Christians not 
sufficiently zealous in this respect, when she de- 
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dined taking any charge of the more public so- 
cieties which have been formed here for charita- 
ble purposes ; but the holy principle which guid- 
ed her conduct was evinced by the steady and 
faithful manner in which she fulfilled her part in 
every benevolent duty in which she engaged. No 
work was ever undertaken by her that was not 
iaithfully fulfilled ; and especially in the instruc- 
tion of children she took an active interest for 
many years. 

Her habits and taste were of a retired nature, 
yet she desired to devote the time and talents 
heaven had bestowed upon her to the service ot 
her divine Master ; and all her works had one 
single object in view — she longed ardently to 
lead others to the knowledge of that almighty 
iSaviour, whom having not seen she loved, in 
whom, though she saw him not, yet believing, 
she rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glo- 
ry f and whom to know is ‘‘ life eternal.” 

Female authors have frequently been accused 
of neglecting those duties which are considered 
as more peculiarly belonging to their own depart- 
ment in life, when they enter on the higher ground 
of literary pursuits; but she was entirely free 
irom any fault of this kind ; indeed so completely 
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was this the case, that even in the minute nice- 
ties of ladies works, she excelled as much as in 
the higher endowments of her mind. Her retired 
and deeper studies, and her writing, never inter- 
fered with other duties and occupations. She 
never for one moment discovered the slightest 
literary parade, and had no hours set apart in 
which she was not to be intruded upon. She 
wrote w’ith the desire and hope that her works 
might be of use ; but the employment was her 
pleasure and amusement. When she was living 
in the country, perhaps during the hours spent 
in the garden, with a piece of paper and a pencil, 
and a book for her table, she pursued the sub- 
ject with which her mind was engaged. Her 
first works were completed witliout even the 
members of her own family suspecting she had 
been so employed. 

There can be little incident to relate in the life 
of a retired female; and when no reference is al- 
lowed to any private papers, the mind’s histo- 
ry,” there remains no materials that can interest 
the public. The expectations, therefore, which 
have been formed of a life of the author must 
be entirely disappointed ; even this slight outline 
is given with reluctance by her own family. Ano^* 
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ther wish which has reached them must also be 
disappointed, that of having prefixed to her 
works a likeness of the author. In personal ap- 
pearance she was of a tall slight figure, her coun- 
tenance fair and pretty, and sweetly expressive, 
conveyed a true impression of the mind by which 
it was animated, and is indelibly engraven on 
every heart that loved her : but her family do 
not possess any likeness of this beloved friend 
which they consider good. Both from her af>- 
pearance, and the engaging modesty of her man- 
ner, she looked younger than she was. 

Her first work was written about 1811 , — a 
Tract intended to promote enquiry on the subject 
of religion amongst the Jews. It was sent some 
time after, anonymously, to a clergyman of the 
church of England, whose character was well 
known to her, and who takes an active interest 
in behalf of that unhappy people. He was re- 
quested to make what use of it he pleased, if he 
considered it calculated to promote the purpose 
for which it was intended ; but whether the whole 
or any part of it was ever published, remained 
unknown to the author and her family. 

Dunallan,'’ though the last published of her 
works, was composed long before any of the 
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Others, about ten years since, during a residence 
in the country. 

The first of her works which was published 
was The Decision,” in 1821 , a little volume 
intended for the young. The motives which in- 
duced the author to write this work, were ex- 
plained in a letter to her publisher on sending 
the first part of it, from which an extract may af- 
ford some interest. 

“ It has often struck me that amongst the 
great variety of excellent little works published 
of late years, for the purpose of attracting the at- 
tention and regard of young people to the sub- 
ject of religion, scarcely any have been addressed 
to the youth of the higher classes. At least, I 
know of very few indeed. It is true, works 
suited to the poor are equally calculated to teach 
truth to the rich, when written in the correct and 
beautiful style that many of them are ; but the 
characters described, and the attendant circum- 
stances, are generally taken from the lower 
ranks and habits of life, and young people of a 
higher class too soon learn from those whose 
opinions they naturally adopt, to consider reli- 
gion as an excellent thing for the poor, without, 
at the same time, feeling that they are equally 
interested in the truths it teaches. 
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I have attempted to make the accompanying 
little work such as a religious friend might pre- 
sent to a young person of a better class, with a 
hope that it might bring the necessity of person- 
al religion home to the conscience. I am sensi- 
ble that I have mingled a good deal that is per- 
haps trifling in the conversations ; but feared 
from what I have observed in young people, that 
they otherwise would have appeared stifl* and un- 
natural. A second part will, of course, enter 
more deeply into the subject of religion, &c. &c.’’ 

Profession is not Principle,” &c. was first 
published in 1822 . Then followed a little work 
intended for a different class of readers, “ Jessy 
Allan, or the Lame Girl, a story founded on 
facts.” It is the history of a young woman who 
was known to the author, and whose real name 
was Nanny Henderson. She had been educated 
at a charity school, of which the author took 
an active and constant charge for many years. 
Nanny had left school before she began to take 
an interest in the instruction of the children, and 
was at that time living alone, and able to support 
herself by her own work. On her being taken 
ill, a short time after, the author first visited her, 
and from herself, and her kind friend the mis- 
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tress of the school, the author was made ac- 
quainted with those circumstances of her history 
which had not come under her own observation. 
During the few years which remained of poor 
Nanny’s short and suffering life, the author con- 
tinued to visit, and take an interest in her. 

In December 1823, Father Clement” was 
first published. ^‘Anna Ross” was published 
the following spring, and two little tracts, An- 
drew CampbelFs Visit to his Irish Cousins,” and 
“ The Word of God and the Word of Man,” 
intended for Ireland, which she had been re- 
quested to write, were published soon after. 

Dunallan” appeared in December 1824. 

The author was engaged with another long 
work, entitled ‘‘ Philip Colville, a Covenanter’s 
Story,” which unfortunately is not finished ; but 
as it keeps strictly to the history of the times to 
which it refers, and is written so as not to require 
any correction from another, it may perhaps be 
given to the public. Any one interested in the 
conclusion of the historical part, can find it in 
various works. 

The author’s desire to remain unknown was 

• The work here referred to has been published since the 
above was written ; also, a little tract, entitled, Address to k 
Destitute Sick Person.'* 
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early conimuiiicated to her publisher, and she 
considered herself under much obligation to him 
for the manner in which he acted on this delicate 
point, for until the winter of 1824 the name of 
the author was unknown even to her publisher. 

The author enjoyed uninterrupted good health 
till 1824, when she was frequently indispos- 
ed, and towards the close of it she suffered 
almost constant uneasiness, and her illness be- 
came of a more serious nature. Her friends 
trusting too much to her uncommonly good con- 
stitution were not immediately alarmed, until she 
herself warned them of the painful and most un- 
looked for event which awaited them. In tin 
l ull vigour of those powers of mind which heaven 
had given her, and with the fair prospect of use- 
fulness opening before her, she had no wish for 
life. She was not merely willing and ready, but 
she longed to depart and to be with Christ, and 
she met and welcomed death as it gradually ap- 
proached, with that unclouded serenity and calm- 
ness which evinced her mind to be in perfect 
peace.” No shade ever darkened the comfort 
of her soul — she knew ‘‘ in whom she believed,” 
and in full assurance of faith she waited the 
■doming of her Lord. 
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A short time before her departure from this 
world, she said to a beloved friend who attended 
her, that she now wished her friends to know that 
she released them from their promise of secrecy 
regarding her works ; that the truths which she 
had endeavoured to urge upon others she found 
completely sufficient to support her own soul, 
and she thought if this was known it might tend 
to their being of more use to those who read 
them. 

The severe illness from which she suffered 
was not accompanied by any fever, and the ex- 
treme weakness with which she was oppressed 
appeared to have no influence on her mind, ever 
calm and collected, with wonderful composure 
she thought of the friends she was about to leave, 
and expressed her wishes regarding those whose 
happiness had been very dependent upon her, 
and who were most deeply to feel the sad change 
in their earthly lot from a bereavement so severe, 
and comforted their hearts by the elevated faith 
and the sure hope which animated her own. 
When she was too ill to be able to converse, her 
friends found their sweetest support taken away ; 
but it was with evident pleasure that she herseli' 
watched her increasing illness. If once she httd 
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been involved in the spiritual darkness of a natu- 
ral state, now she was Light in the Lord and 
on Monday morning, the 28th of February, her 
willing spirit quitted the earthly tabernacle, to be 
admitted to the immediate presence of Him who 
is the source of all light and joy. 

The Sunday after her departure from this 
world, a funeral sermon, unexpected by her fa- 
mily, was preached by the Rev. Dr. Jones, in 
the church of which she had long been a mem- 
ber; and her much esteemed pastor, to whom 
she was warmly attached, and on whose ministry 
she had constantly attended from an early age, 
has permitted this short account to be concluded 
with that part of his discourse with which he also 
concluded his sermon. 

“ I have been induced to suspend the con- 
clusion of our meditations on secret faults, and 
to direct your attention to the end of the right- 
eous, by an event which has taken place since 
we last met together ; that is, the removal, pre- 
maturely by death, from this assembly to that of 
the church of the first born, of one who was long 
a distinguished 'ornament of it. 

“ Her works of genius, piety, and usefulness, 
are extensively known and justly celebrated, al- 
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though she, until near her last day, hid from the 
inquisitive public the name of their authoress. 
This, however, united to the unvarying Christian 
spirit and conduct which distinguished her, af- 
fords a bright example of the character, to which 
your attention has been directed, that of tAe per- 
feet and the upright. 

“ At the beginning of this winter she began to 
complain of ill health, but neither she nor her 
friends had any occasion to suppose that her sick- 
ness would be unto death. 

‘‘ At this time I accidentally called on the fa- 
mily, and I found her in the midst of it. Her 
conversation was easy, cheerful and brilliant, at- 
tended with a moral loftiness that exhibited her 
as a person of a different order from those with 
whom we usually meet, even when endowed with 
good sense and piety, for she breathed a spirit, 
and she spoke a language, and showed the man- 
ners of one that belonged to another and better 
world; and whilst her eyes sparkled with be- 
nignity, she reminded me of that saying of the 
Scriptures, when the proto-martyr was about to 
leave this world, ‘ All the council saw his face, 
as it had been the face of an angel.’ 

“ Some weeks after this, observing her absent 
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from church, I again called at her dwelling, and 
was informed that she was confined to her room, 
and to bed, and that her friends were deeply im- 
pressed with the dread that her illness would 
terminate fatally ; and on being taken to her, I 
found her weak, and sick, and emaciated, and 
fully Conscious that the day and hour of her 
death was at hand, and in wdiich she evidently 
took pleasure, and rejoiced. On this, as on each 
of my after visits, she retained the same ease, tin* 
same cheerfulness, the same elevation of lan- 
guage and manner, the same spiritual loftiness 
and dignity, to which I have before alluded. She 
spoke of herself and her religious experience 
with much humility, and of her friends with the 
greatest tenderness and warmest affection. She 
spoke of the world as one that was not of it — 
she spoke of the church and its ordinances as 
her delight — she spoke of the gospel, and it'* 
facts, and its doctrines, and its promises, as the 
only foundation of all her hope, and she spoke 
of its mysteries with reverence anti submission — 
she spoke of heaven and glory, and immortality, 
with a rational and scriptural and sound belief, 
that she was just about to enter into them, with 
a heart tremblingly alive to every tender anti 
pious feeling. 
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During her long illness, although weak and 
distressed to the extreme, yet no complaint fell 
from her lips, no tear dropped from her eye, no 
sigh or groan escaped from her breast — attend 
to the injunction of our text — Mark this perfect^ 
and behold this upright character^ for her end was 
peojce^ 

‘‘ Fifty years and more, I have been honoured 
by being permitted to attend the dying beds of 
Christians, and many a calm, and many an in- 
structive, and many a peaceful, and many a joy- 
ful, and many a dignified, and many a triumph- 
ant death have I seen, but never have I seen one 
more placid, more edifying, or more glorious 
than that of Grace Kennedy. Full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost, nothing silly or frivolous could 
fall from her, all her words were words of wis- 
dom, and all her actions were great and good. 
On much better grounds than he did, we may 
say with Addison, ‘ Come, see how a Christian 
can die.’ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like hers ! 

In the administration, she said, of the Gos- 
pel, and in fellowship with you in the ordinances 
of it in this place, she attained to the grace in 
which she stood. From this fact, we ought fo 
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institute, and to prosecute a most important in- 
quiry — ^partakers with her of the same common 
means, have we acquired, with her, the same de- 
gree of religious information, faith, piety, and 
holiness ? Or whilst she advanced to tlie charac- 
ter of the perfect, and the upright, have we with 
identically the same advantages gone back, and 
lost that which we had once gained? What is 
the cause of this melancholy and alarming cir- 
cumstance? Say not that to her were given ten 
talents, and to us but one — be it so, this will not 
account for the fact, with our one talent we have 
made no improvement, w^e should have made at 
least one tenth of advance towards her religious 
acquirements, but we have not; we have gone 
backward and not forward. L»et us not foolishly 
and wickedly attempt to cover our sins, for so 
we cannot prosper ; but let us humble ourselves, 
let us confess and forsake them. The truth is, 
God be merciful to us sinners ! We slept, when 
she waked and watched — we welcomed tempta- 
tion, when she spurned it with indignation — we 
folded our arms whilst she laboured — we heark- 
ened to the syren song of the world, and sense, 
whilst she girded her mind, and gave diligence 
fo make her calling and election sure. It is 
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hence we have gone back, miserable creatures 
as w'e are ! whilst she went on to perfection — 
This, when wc think of the past, should lead us 
to remember whence we are fallen, to repent and 
do our first works. — This, when we think of the 
future, should lead us to be ‘ steadfast and im- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord .’ — To mark the perfect^ and behold the ff/t- 
rights for the end of those is peace ^ 

Edinburgh, 1825. 
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Strict religion is now so much more common 
in well educated circles than it unhappily was 
some years ago, that there are very few young 
people in those circles, who have not, in some 
way, had it brought under their notice. Almost 
every young person knows that there are people, 
many of whom are highly distinguished for supe- 
riority of talent, and great cultivation of mind, 
who consider the superficial, inefficacious, cold 
profession of religion, which is generally thought 
sufficient by the world, as altogether different 
from true religion. Some young people there 
are, who not only know this, but who have had 
real religion so forcibly presented to them, as to 
arrest their attention, and create alarm in their 
consciences, yet who have ventured to stifle this 
voice of the Spirit of God, though they felt that 
the impression it made was unlike any other, an?l 
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powerful beyond any other. There are other 
young people, who, though at first they revolt at 
the ideo, that they whom they love and esteem 
are not only themselves ignorant of true religion, 
but have educated them also in ignorance of it, 
are yet too honest and candid to resist truth 
when it is placed before them, and who cannot 
rest satisfied till they have examined whether all 
is indeed right, both with themselves and with 
those they love. It is a person of this last cha- 
racter whom I wish to introduce to my young 
readers; and, by placing before them a few scenes 
and conversations drawn from the early part of 
her religious life, to show the influence that true 
religion, learned chiefly and simply from the 
Bible, and proved to be so by its genuine fruits, 
may have on those who love us, and with whom 
we associate. 

This young person, whom I shall introduce 
under the name of Gertrude Aberley, is the 
youngest daughter of a lady, who, while still 
very young, was, by the death of her husband, 
left a widow with the charge of three children, a 
son and two daughters. Colonel Aberley died 
in Egypt, of a wound received on the day brave 
Abercrombie fell. 

Mrs. Aberley was, for some time, almost over- 
whelmed by this blow; and it was long before 
the mistaken kindness of friends could induce 

fier to return to society and the world. At last 
2 
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her sincere belief of what her friends constantly 
urged, that it was absolutely necessary, for the 
advantage of her children, that she should again 
cultivate a large circle of acquaintances, induced 
poor Mrs. Aberley once more to involve herself 
in the society, cares, and bustle of the world — 
for to her it no longer offered any pleasures. 
Mrs. Aberley’s children were educated amongst 
those, and like those of their own rank. When 
they grew up, her daughters were, by their com- 
mon acquaintances, thought amiable and accom- 
plished; her son, though considered a fine young 
man, was regarded as yet more than even the 
world considers allowably impetuous and ungo- 
vernable. The truth regarding these young 
people was, that Edward, though, as a boy, he 
liad been all his mother could wish, on attaining 
manhood had entered upon the follies and vices 
of young men of his age and fortune, with an 
eagerness that made him spurn all restraint, and 
cost his mother many a secret tear. 

Anna, Mrs. Aberley ’s eldest daughter, was ol 
a thoughtless and lively character, with strong- 
feelings and warm affections ; but rash in judg- 
ing and in forming her opinions, and equally 
disposed to be unguarded in their expression, 
and vehement in their defence. Gertrude, Mrs. 
Aberley’s youngest daughter, was of a very dif- 
ferent character from her sister. Naturally mc^ 
dest, thoughtful, and reflecting, with good sense, 

VOL. I. 
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and generous and gentle dispositions, she pos- 
sessed the esteem and affection of each member 
of her own family, and in general of those with 
whom they were on terms of intimacy. 

When Anna was eighteen, and Gertrude 
seventeen, they were, as it is termed, introduced, 
and entered on all the gaieties of a London 
winter. 

It was during this first winter of thoughtless 
folly, that Gertrude was called to observe that 
kind of religion which produces an entire change 
on the heart and life. The subject of this 
change was her own cousin, a young man of fine 
talents and very agreeable manners, but whose 
habits had become so irregular and extravagant 
as to make him a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension to all his friends. This young man be- 
came truly religious, and then devoted all his 
hitherto misapplied powers to promote the know- 
ledge of that energetic principle, which, as a liv- 
ing fire, had subdued whatever opposed it in his 
own soul. Gertrude at first listened to her 
cousin’s religious opinions with indifference, re- 
garding them only as a new proof of his unstea- 
diness and eccentricity. His friends laughed, 
and called him Methodist ; and she joined in 
ridiculing his newly acquired preciseness in lan- 
guage and manner. Mrs. Aberley also listened 
ydth perfect indifference to her nephew’s opi- 
nions, though she rejoiced that one so nearly 
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connected with, and intimate in her family, 
should have adopted any notions, however ab- 
surd, which led to conduct so irreproachable as 
that now exhibited by young Ashton. Edward 
at first joined in ridiculing his cousin, but soon 
felt that the strong truths urged by the powerful 
talents of Ashton were not easily answered or 
repelled. He lost his temper in arguing, and 
when his cousin, contrary to his former arrogance 
of manner, and contemptuous haughtiness of 
temper, replied to his warmth with the utmost 
mildness and gentleness, Edward, to avoid the 
uneasiness produced by such conversations, learn- 
ed carefully to avoid Ashton's society. Anna, 
too, attempted to argue with her cousin, and 
treated his new opinions with contempt and de- 
rision. He, how^ever, soon forced her to quit the 
field of argument ; and, in reply to her ridicule, 
painted her own trifling pursuits, contrasted with 
the demands of the divine law, in colours so 
strong, as at times to fix a feeling of alarm in her 
conscience, which it required all her efforts, and 
recollections of his own former conduct, to enable 
her to get rid of. Anna was, however, immers- 
ed in gaieties, and hated whatever seemed to 
condemn them, and she too learned, like her 
brother, to forget her cousin’s painful appeals to 
her conscience, by carefully avoiding to listen to 
them. Those appeals, however, were not lo|t. 
Gertrude at length began to listen, and attend to 
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their meaning; and her candid mind could not 
resist their force, when joined to the extraordi- 
nary and continued change in Ashton’s whole 
conduct. He gradually gained her attention ; 
and she felt a wish to hear that kind of preach- 
ing to which he ascribed a change so unaccount- 
able. With her mother’s consent, she accom- 
panied her aunt, Mrs. Ashton, to hear her cousin’s 
favourite preacher. She heard ; and her mind 
soon fully acquiesced in the truth delivered by a 
servant of God, wlio.se life was holy, whose rea- 
soning was conclusive, and whose manner be- 
spoke the deep feeling he himself had of those 
truths he taught. Gertrude began to study the 
Scriptures ; and felt that she never before had 
understood them. The life of gaiety in whicli 
.she was involved became irksome to her; but 
she did not immediately perceive that it was her 
duty to forsake it. 

l"he following summer and autumn Mrs. Aber- 
Jey and her daughters spent in the country. 
There Gertrude devoted every moment she 
could command to the study of the Bible ; and 
such had been its influence, that, before she left 
her rural retirement, she too was decided to be a 
Methodist, like her cousin Ashton. On the re- 
turn of her family to town, in winter, Gertrude 
gently, but firmly, refused to enter into the 
gaieties of the world. — But I shall leave her 
reasons to be stated by herself. 
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PART L 

A Rmall apartment in Mrs, Aherhxfs house, 
Gertrude alone, 

( Seated near a Table^ and deeply occupied in read- 
ing, A gentle tap is heard at the Chamt>er 
Door,) 

Ger. ( Starting and turning towards the door.) 
So, my promised hour of enjoyment is cut short, 
( Rises and opens the door^ at which stands Anna, 
a splendid dress in erne arm,^ and a work-hox in the 
other.) 

Ger. Anna ! What is all this ? I hope you 
are not come to consult me about your dress. 
You know I have lost all interest in such things. 
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Anna. Oh ! Gertrude, have pity on me ! 
Just look at this dress ! Mrs. Dalton sent it to 
me so loaded with trimming, that 1 sent Morley 
to alter it, and only see what a thing she has 
made of it ! I do not know what to do, for this 
dress 1 must wear to-night. I have a most par- 
ticular reason for doing so, and yet I have little 
more than one hour left to try to improve it — 
and to dress. As for Morley, she is now so cross 
and displeased, that, should I leave it to her, she 
would only make it worse. Do look at this 
trimming ; did you ever see any thing so heavy 
and ugly ? Besides, it hangs so low, I shall cer- 
tainly tread it down if I dare venture to dance. 
f Throws herself into a chair,) What on earth 
shall I do 1 You laugh, Gertrude. Well, that 
is really ill-natured ; and, if your new religion 
has taught you to be so, it has indeed changed 
you. 

Ger. (attempting to suppress a laugh.) No, 
Anna, my new religion has not taught me to be 
ill-natured ; but it has taught me the absurdity 
of being made wretched, as you at this moment 
are, by such a trifle. I beg pardon, however, 
for laughing. And now, in reparation, what 
can I do for you ? 

Anna. ( Rising with animation.) Oh, if you 
undertake the matter, all may be well yet. Tell 
me only how to alter this. Ah ! there it is in 
your hands, and soon all will be grace and 
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beauty. Dear Gertrude, this is very kind. But 
what were you reading ? I have interrupted you. 
(Opens Gertrudes hook — reads.) Spiritual 
mind — Self-denial/* (turns over the leaves ^) — 
What close, small print ! It seems a very long 
bdok. Is it all on one subject, Gertrude? 

Ger. It is, Anna : all on a subject which 
makes me doubt whether I am right in even as- 
sisting you ill preparing to spend an evening, or 
rather night, in a manner so trifling. 

Anna. Ah ! then we shall think no more of 
this gloomy book. ( Closes and puts it away.) 
Now, dear Gertrude, do not fall into a brown 
study over my poor dress. 

Ger. Well — for this once — what do you wish 
me to do ? 

Anna. Nay, you must decide. I have in 
vain puzzled over it. 

Ger. And what whim has made you determine 
so positively to wear no other dress than this ? 

Anna. Novr, Gertrude, what a question ! 
You know I must have some very strong reason ; 
and how you trifle away the few moments left me. 
I am sure Mamma is nearly ready. 

Ger. ( smiling.) Some strong reason ! but 
come then, we must be busy. See, I think this 
will do, ( arranging the trimming.) 

Anna. Oh, delightfully. Dear Gertrude, 
how perfect is your taste ! And yet to give up 
every thing to sit moping here ! 
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Ger. Not moping, Anna. I never knew 
happiness till now, because I never before knew 
the source of happiness. 

Anna. How gracefully you are arranging 
that, Gertrude. What return can I make you 
for leaving your dear old book, and your new- 
found happiness, to assist me in doing what ap- 
pears to you so foolish ? 

Ger. Will you promise to njake one return, 
my dear Anna, which it is in your power to do 
this very night? 

Anna. Most assuredly, provided it is not to 
stay at home. 

Ger. No : But it is to try, during the whole 
evening, to remember that God is present where 
you are; and that your inmost heart, as well as 
outward manner, and words and looks, are mark- 
ed by him. 

Anna. Now that is so like Cousin Ashton : 
and do you know, Gertrude, I think you have 
asked me to do what would be almost profane. 
The Bible itself says there is a time for every 
thing. 

Ger. Does the Bible say there is a time, 
Anna, in which we may place ourselves in cir- 
cumstances where the very recollection of God 
would be irreverent? Can such circumstances 
be innocent ? 

. Anna. Now, Gertrude, are you going to say 
that a ball is not an innocent amusement ? 
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Ger. It is not I who have said so, Anna; but 
I think you have. 

Anna. You always say something gloomy to 
me just before I go out. I do not think this is 
kind, Gertrude. 

Ger. I mean kindness only, Anna. 

Anna. I believe you ; but you damp my 
spirits. 

Ger. Where do you wish to spend eternity, 
Anna ? 

Anna. Now what a cjuestion ! and how 
solemnly you pronounced that word, Eternity.” 
You are really very gloomy, Gertrude. 

Ger. Why should the idea of eternity be 
gloomy ? But answer me, Anna, where do you 
wish to spend it ? 

Anna. In heaven, to be sure. 

Ger. And with God? Do you not suppose 
he is for ever present there ? 

Anna. To be sure I do. 

Ger. And do you suppose there will be times 
when you will be permitted to be free from re- 
straint, and happy, and get out of his presence to 
amuse yourself for a little ? 

Anna. I understand you, Gertrude — but 
hush — I hear Mamma’s voice inquiring for me, 
(listening*) It is indeed. Gertrude, you have 
ruined my enjoyment for this night by that re- 
quest of yours, and those strange gloomy ques- 
tions. But here comes Mamma. 
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FiTiter Mrs. Aberley. 

Mrs. Aber. Anna, why are you here, and 
not dressed? And Gertrude working at a ball- 
dress ! Are you going with us, Gertrude ? 
( Smiling.) ^ 

Anna. Gertrude has had the charity to ar- 
range this trimming for me. Mamma. Mrs. Dal- 
ton and Morley had made it uiiwearable betwixt 
them. 

Mrs. Aber. And where is the diflerence be- 
tween going to a ball one’s self, and preparing 
for another’s going ? 

Ger. Ther^ is some difference. Mamma ; 
yet I am not sure that 1 am quite right in assist- 
ing Anna. 

Mrs. Aber. My love, can you be wrong in 
making others happy ? If you experienced your 
mother’s feelings when she, night after night, in 
submission to the — what shall I call it? — of a 
daughter, leaves her, with all her advantages, to 
bury herself and be forgotten at the very age 
when her mother hoped to be rewarded for all 
her cares, you might hesitate in deciding that 
your conduct was right. 

Ger. (her eyes filling with tears.) I know I 
give you pain, Mamma. I wish you felt as 
vividly as I do the motives which force me to do 
so. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, Gertrude, no more of this* 
Is the dress ready ? 
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Ger. I have arranged it so that Morley can- 
not possibly go wrong in finishing it. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, then, Anna, get Jane to 
do your hair, while Morley finishes your dress ; 
and make haste, my dear, for it is very late. I 
shall stay with Gertrude till you are ready to go. 

Exit Anna. 

Mrs. Aberley, Gertrude. 

Mrs. Aber. How sombre your little apart- 
ment is, Gertrude. I feel as if I was visiting a 
daughter who had taken the veil. 

Ger. ( drawing her chair close to Iwr mothefs^ 
and taking her hand affectionately,) Well, Mam- 
ma, I have in one sense really taken the veil. I 
suppose the Roman Catholics mean by that ex- 
pression that the world is for ever veiled from 
the thoughts and affections of those who take the 
vows of seclusion. With me the belief of the 
awful things of an unseen world has really done 
what that external shadow of true religion pre- 
tends to do. No vows could add to the force of 
this reality. Oh ! Mamma! if you only saw 
those things as I see them, you would be as much 
astonished at the insensibility of others, as I now 
feel at yours, and at my own hitherto. 

Mrs. Aber. Gertrude, you are a perfect en- 
thusiast. You are under the influence of ima- 
gination, not of reason. You sit alone here, your 
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imagination busily conjuring up phantoms of its 
own creation, which you call the realities of an 
unseen world. Had you been educated in that 
religion we have just mentioned, which has, from 
generation to generation, been receiving from its 
ambitious leaders additional means of overpower- 
ing reason, by taking possession of the imagina- 
tion, you would have been a successful candidate 
for saintship. But, my dear Saint Gertrude, in- 
stead of that handsome book-case, you ought to 
have a single coarse shelf, furnished with old his- 
tories of saints who never existed ; and instead 
of that one candle, gloomy as it is, a lamp so dim 
as merely to show darkness visible,^’ and in its 
gloom should stand a crucifix and a skull. In- 
stead of that pretty watch, you ought to have a 
sand-glass — and for that chain and those seals, 
a rosary, lest memory should cheat heaven of one 
of those vain repetitions which heaven has for- 
bidden ; and to heighten the sublime of gloom, 
your own coffin should stand by your narrow 
couch — its lid resting against the wall opposite 
you, with all written upon it that is to be written, 
except the age at which you may die, for which 
a blank should be left. 

Ger. You have in ridicule drawn a sad pic- 
ture, Mamma. I cannot laugh when my imagi- 
nation paints to me what you have described — 
and adds to it the inhabitant of such a place, per- 
haps as young as myself, and equally ignorant, 
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or more so ; with all those gloomy trifles to in- 
tervene between her spirit and that God, whom 
to know is life, and light, and peace, and joy. 

Mrs. Aber. My dear Gertrude, I merely wish 
to show you the danger of allowing imagination 
to be our guide in religion. You see to what 
excesses of superstition and folly it may lead us. 

Ger. But, my dear Mamma, are you not now 
conjuring up, in your own imagination, that very 
phantom which you say is leading me astray ? I 
have nothing around me addressed to my imagi- 
nation. I have no guide. Mamma, but the Bible ; 
and that you have taught me to regard as the re- 
vealed will of God. It is from the Bible I have 
learned that the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” I am there commanded, “ not to love the 
world, neither the things that are in the world — 
because the world passeth away, but he that doth 
the will of God abideth for ever.” I searched 
the Bible to discover that will of God ; and found 
his commandments so pure and extensive, that I 
never did, and never could obey them. This led 
me to Christ my Saviour. The Bible says, If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature — my 
experience agrees with this declaration of Scrip- 
ture. I know and feel that my heart has been 
changed. I did not before know God. I did 
not love God. His Sabbath was a wearisome 
day to me. His service was irksome, I knew not 
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Christ. I called him Saviour, but krMsw not, and 
felt not, that I needed a Saviour. Now I know 
my need of Him ; and the belief that he has re- 
ceived me, and is my Saviour, and my Lord, and 
my Guide, and that I shall soon be for ever witli 
Him, makes all on earth appear in my eyes of 
no value; and if any worldly thing draws my 
thoughts or affections from Him, I desire to be 
separated from it, were it as dear to me as a right 
hand or a right eye. 

Mrs. Aber. My dear enthusiast ! — 

Ger. {Interrupting Mrs. Aberley.) Enthu- 
siast again, Mamma ! In what am I an enthusi- 
ast? Is not the Being I worship, and love, and 
trust, a real being ? Is it not on his own plain 
simple words that I rely ? What is meant by that 
which is termed FaitV’ in Scripture, Mamma, 
and which is there so constantly mentioned as 
necessary to salvation ? Is that enthusiasm ? 

Mrs. Aber. No, Gertrude. But you are 
too vehement. I am not to be interrupted and 
schooled by you. 

Ger. {pressing her mothers hand to her fore- 
head,) Dear Mamma, forgive me. 

Mrs. Aber. Truth, my dear, is calm. It re- 
quires not the aid of passionate expressions. 

Ger. {modestly,) If the heart is full of warm 
affections. Mamma, may it not express itself 
warmly and yet truly ? Were I to speak coldly 
on this subject, I should be a hypocrite. 

2 
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Mrs. Aber. Perliaps so, Gertrude ; but your 
warmth certainly proves you to be an enthusiast. 
But here comes Anna. 

Enter Anna. 

Ger. {detaining her mother s hand and smiling,) 
Is warmth then enthusiasm, Mamma? 

Mrs. Aber. {withdrawing her hand with displea-- 
sure,) Schooling me again, Gertrude ! {turns Jrcrtn 
her.) 

Ger. Mamma, do not leave me in displeasure. 

Mrs. Abkr. Well, Anna, {looking at her) ex- 
tremely prettily dressed indeed ! 

Anna. Look, Gertrude, how pretty and grace- 
ful the trimming is now. 

Ger. Very pretty, {looks all over Anna's dress^ 
and then sighs.) 

Anna. Now, dear Gertrude, why that sigh ? 
Why should you force yourself to give up what 
you sigh after, and what surely must be inno- 
cent ? 

Ger. You mistake the cause of my sighing, 
Anna. But, good night ; you see Mamma is im- 
patient to be gone. 

Mrs. Aber. And pray, Gertrude, what was 
the cause of that deep and heavy sigh with which 
you finished the inspection of poor Anna’^s dress ? 

Ger. I was not conscious of sighing. Mamma. 
I did so involuntarily. 

Mrs. Aber. But you now seem conscious of 
the cause, so pray let us have it. 
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Ger. Mamma, I only displease you. Pray 
do not ask me. 

Mrs. Aber. Now, child, don^t be mysterious 
and important about nothing. 

Ger. Well, Mamma, since you insist upon 
it, the truth is, that when I looked at Anna, so 
gaily dressed out, and then at her animated hap- 
py countenance, and those white roses in her hair, 
the thought, Poor lamb, decked out for a sa- 
crifice,” — came so strongly into my mind, it 
forced that heavy sigh. 

Mrs. Aber. Strange gloomy girl ! You turn 
every thing to sadness. Come, Anna, it cheers 
me to look at you. 

Ger. Good night, dear Mamma, ( offers to 
take her hand^ which Mrs, Aberley draws back-, 
and passing her^ leaves the room with Ayina^ and. 
closes the door.) 

Gertrude^ seating herself at the tabk^ leans her 
face on her hands^ and bursts into tears. The door 
again gently opens^ and Mrs. Aberley looks anxiously 
at Gertrude^ then enters. 

Mrs. Aber. Gertrude, my love, good night. 
( Bends over and kisses her cheek.) 

Ger. My dearest Mamma ! ( clasps her arms 
round her mother.) Oh, Mamma, if I could only 
make you feel what suffering it is to me to give 
you pain. 

Mrs. Aber. I do not know how it is, Ger- 
trude, but there is something strangely over- 
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powering in your enthusiasm. You will infect 
me. But good night, my love. Do not sit up 
late. God bless you. (Embraces her^ and exit.) 

Gertrude alone. 

Ger. Oh, my own dear mother. I trust you 
will indeed be infected. ( Covers her face with 
her hands^ and prays. After a short time some one 
enters the room softly^ she starts and twms round.) 

Enter Edward. 

Geh. Edward! Whatis the matter? To what 
wonderful event am I indebted for a visit from 
you at this hour ? 

Edw. You speak gaily, Gertrude, but you 
luive been in tears. What has vexed you ? 

Ger. Oh, nothing of any consequence. 

Edw. Is it really so, now, Gertrude? 

Ger. Really. Upon my word. I would ra- 
ther that what has happened to make me shed 
tears had happened than not. Now, answer my 
question. What has brought you here ? I think 
you seem unusually grave* 

Edw. I want to have a conversation with you, 
Gertrude, and have been watching till my mother 
and Anna should depart to their midnight revels* 
Now, just guess where I have been this even- 

jng? 

Ger. I guess ! Impossible, but I shall try. 
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You have been losing money at play, and are now 
in low spirits. 

Edw. No, Gertrude, you are quite wrong. 

Ger. You look so grave and quiet, that per- 
haps you have been at your guardian’s receiving 
a lecture. 

Edw. I have been receiving a lecture, but not 
from my guardian. 

Ger. And from whom else did you conde- 
scend to listen to a lecture ? 

Edw. From Mr. Percy, your beloved Rev. 
Mr. Percy, who has lectured me till I am con- 
vinced 1 am the greatest fool on earth. 

Ger. Mr. Percy ! What do you mean, my 
dearest Edward ? Has Mr. Percy really had the 

goodness to ; but it is impossible. You 

never could meet . Do, dear Edward, tell 

me what you mean. 

Edw. Well, then, let us draw near the tire, 
for I have much to say to you, Gertrude. 

Ger. Begin, dear Edward. 

Edw. Well, then, Gertrude, however careless 
and foolish, or worse, you may have thought me, 
I have not been insensible to the change that has 
taken place in you during the last year. You 
know how Ashton annoyed me last winter, by 
constantly attempting to draw me into religious 
conversation. You will recollect, that, though 
his arguments had no effect upon me, I could 
not answer them. The truth was, my own con- 
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science told me that what he said was true ; but 
I knew that his conduct liad been more criminal 
than mine had ever been, and I thought it na- 
tural enough that he should feel uneasy, and wish 
to reform ; but I confess I despised him for be- 
ing driven, as I thought, by fear, to make him- 
self ridiculous. When you, Gertrude, began to 
agree with him, and to join in what he said re- 
specting the natural alienation of the heart from 
God and true religion, I for a time could scarcely 
believe you sincere. Your life appeared to me 
perfectly innocent ; and I thought, had mine been 
as much so, I should have felt nothing but peace. 
At that time I carefully avoided Ashton ; but^ 
though you perhaps did not perceive it, I listen- 
ed with much interest while you argued with my 
mother about your new opinions, and often was 
very much surprised with what you said respect- 
ing sin and conscience. I well knew the mean- 
ing of what you said, but I wondered what you 
could have done, that led you to speak so truly 
and feelingly of the dreadful gloom of a guilty 
conscience. I had often experienced that dread 
of God, which you described as that which makes 
a sinner feel his need of a mediator between him 
and that awful Being, the very thought of whom, 
when we are conscious of having disobeyed Him, 
can so appal us. In listening to you, however, 
Gertrude, I soon perceived that it was indistinct 
ideas of right and wrong which had led me to 
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consider your life so innocent ; and I fully agreed 
with you when you tried to prove, that it was 
not innocent to live in neglect of those plain com- 
mandments recorded in that book, which, at the 
same time, we professed to believe was a reve- 
lation from heaven. I had no inclination, how- 
ever, to take that book for my guide. I sup- 
posed, if I did so, that I must begin by giving 
up almost every thing from which I derived any 
pleasure. I attempted, therefore, to stifle my 
convictions of what was truth, and to banish 
every good thought which arose in my mind, by 
folly, and what you would call sin. I have, how- 
ever, at times been so very wretched, that, though 
you will perhaps scarcely believe me when I tell 
you so, I have resolved to reform, and have even 
attempted to give up some of those things, in 
the indulgence of which I felt myself most cri- 
minal. 

Ger. I do believe you, my dear Edward. I 
believe implicitly whatever you tell me. 

Edw. But it was only two days ago, Gertrude, 
that you so kindly and gently warned me against 
indulging the increasing violence of my temper ; 
so how can you believe in my attempts at improve- 
ment ? 

Ger. And it was only two days ago, that you, 
Edward, surprised me, by your candid avowal 
that your temper was a source of misery to your- 
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self; and that you had no power to do, what in 
your soul you thought right, and wished to do. 

Edw. Did I say so to you, Gertrude? 

Ger. You did not exactly say so to me, but 
you were walking about the room, and did say 
so, wdth much vehemence and feeling. 

Edw. Well, I have at times of late been so 
very miserable, that I may have unconsciously 
exposed my feelings where I should have been 
more anxious not to do so. I may tell you^ Ger- 
trude, that I have for some time dreaded my 
hours of solitude and reflection, while I despised 
myself for the weakness and cowardice which 
prevented my abandoning what, in those hours, 
appeared to me utterly unworthy of pursuit. I 
have loathed, at such times of reflection, those 
very scenes into which I could not perhaps re- 
sist entering the next day. I have been disgust- 
ed with the worthlessness of those very associates, 
who still have so much power over me, that I 
must fly from them if I am to escape from their 
vices. But 1 must go on with my story. 1 think 
Mr. Percy has shown me in what I erred. I 
supposed I must myself do that which he says 
God alone can do. I have thought of praying 
to God, but supposed, hitherto, that before I 
presumed to approach Him, I must give up all 
that He disapproved of. I have thought also of 
going to church with you, but though I saw that 
many of my most dissipated companions accom- 
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panied the females of their family to church, and 
indeed seemed to think that, by so doing, t\iey 
had in some way atoned for their in:egularities 
during the week, I always felt that it would be 
absolute hypocrisy in me to kneel in the pre- 
sence of God on Sunday, as if I was a worshipper 
of His, while I was conscious of violating his law 
during the week. But, to shorten my story, 
when I was in a shop this forenoon, I saw an 
advertisement, purporting that Mr. Percy was to 
preach a sermon this evening in belialf of some 
charitable institution. I immediately felt an in- 
clination to hear this person, whose preaching 
had produced such a marvellous effect on your 
mind ; and at a time when I was sure no one 
who knew me would be there. I therefore dis- 
engaged myself from a party with whom I had 
promised to dine, and, when the time came, 
wrapped myself up in a great coat, and went to 
church. It was about half full when I arrived, 
and I seated myself in a pew where I could have 
an excellent view of the preacher. I confess, 
Gertrude, for I must tell you both my bad and 
good feelings, part of my intention in going, was 
to surprise you with my knowledge of the man- 
ner and style of your favourite. When I was 
seated in my pew, observing the people as they 
crowded in, I confess, Gertrude, the scene ap- 
peared to me very unattractive, and our friend 
Charles Ormond’s lines, which he says are prose 

2 
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verse, came into my thoughts most forcibly. 
They describe the filling of a church of that 
kind to the life ; and his own feelings were ex- 
actly what I experienced when I saw the un- 
lovely assemblage of poor mechanics, and fine 
pious ladies, and fat citizens, all showering in, 
jostled together. 

My young eye, proud and careless, gazed abroad, 

O’er those who crowded there, nor loved the scene ; 

T cared not though their hearts were God’s abode, 

But, scanning their poor aspects low and mean, 

I shunned their crowding near, as holier I had been. 

And still they crowded in ; some calm and slow. 

As they had thought on him they worshipp’d there ; 

And some all haste, W'ith eager anxious brow, 

Bustling with selfish speed to seize a share 
Of most commodious pew, with little care 
How others sped — their kindling looks the while 
Betraying their poor liearts, if unaware 
Some earlier worshipper their speed beguile, 

And sit, where they would sit, with pleased unconscious 
smile.” 


Ger. That picture is drawn by an enemy. 
Oh that I had been with you, Edward ! I should 
have sat joyfully by the lowest and the meanest. 
But do go on. 

Edw. Well, the people crowded in till there 
was no more room in the pews, and numbers 
stood in the passages. I began to think of coni- 
VOL. I. D 
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ing out, it was so stifling ; and an old labourer, 
who had drawn on his Sunday coat over all his 
week-day filth, placed himself to stand and lean 
against the pew where I sat, with a coarse dirty 
hand, holding a greasy old hat just under my 
nose. 

Ger. Oh Edward ! Did you think how much 
the poor old man must have loved the house of 
God, when, after a day of labour, he was con- 
tented to stand two hours that he might be pj'e- 
sent there ? 

Edw. Not till I had made a movement which 
made the old man look round. I suppose he 
saw disgust in my looks, for he immediately re- 
moved to a little distance, and putting his hat on 
the ground, stood without any support ; no ex- 
pression of displeasure passing over his mild but 
manly countenance. My heart smote me, but 
Mr. Percy at that moment appeared, and both 
my old man and I were instantly occupied. I 
confess, Gertrude, Mr. Percy’s looks and manner 
are extrejnely prepossessing. He read prayers, 
during which my mind became unusually calm 
and happy, though I cannot say I was attending 
to them ; but softening thoughts, which have 
been strangers to my bosom of late, again visit- 
ed me ; and I believe they were excited in a great 
degree by the devout and happy looks of my poor 
despised old man, whose face was now a little 
turned to me, and expressed much feeling, and 
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even elevation, while he joined in the service. 

How much fairer and purer his soul is than 
mine,” thought I. “ Were we both at this mo- 
ment disembodied, and in the presence of our 
Judge, which of us should feel that he ought to 
shrink back, and give place to the other ?” It 
was not diflScult to decide that it would be the 
proud sinner, who had a few minutes before so 
unfeelingly insulted the poor saint. When prayers 
were over, I with great difficulty persuaded the 
old man to take my place, and I took his. 

Ger. Dear Edward ! and were you allowed 
to stand ? 

Edw. Oh, indeed I was. There was no room 
any where ; but I felt very happy ; and, after Mr. 
Percy began, I had not a thought for any thing 
but his discourse. 

Ger. What was his subject ? — his text ? 

Edw. It was this — Ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life.” I do not recollect what 
part of the Bible he took it from. 

Ger. From St. John. Most gracious words! 
But proceed. 

Edw. He began, in a manner so calm, and 
dignified, and solemn, to describe those who 
would not come to the Saviour of the world that 
they might have life,, that my attention was en- 
tirely fixed; and each description of character 
suited exactly some people who immediately came 
into my thoughts. He described our guardian, 
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Mr. Lornton, to the very life — his regularity — 
his abhorrence and dread of whatever is disrepu- 
table — his rectitude in all worldly matters — and 
yet his utter forgetfulness of God. His nicety in 
fulfilling every duty to his fellow-men, and his 
absolute contempt of his duty to God. No ap- 
pearance of love to God — neglect of his institu - 
ted worship. Profanation of his Sabbath by tra- 
velling — or seeing company — or doing whatever 
he chooses, in contempt of that express command 
which says, — “ Thou shalt do no manner of work 
on the Sabbath day, thou, nor thy servants, nor 
thy cattle.” — Oh Gertrude ! how boldly we all 
dare to disobey God ! Only think of the manner 
in which the Sabbath is usually spent, and how 
plainly the commandment forbids all we do. 

Ger. Yes, dear Edward, he is a long-suffer- 
ing God, who bears with us. I sometimes trem- 
ble when I see the daring disregard of his plain- 
est commandments, which my very dearest friends 
venture upon. It is an awful thougl^t. But go 
on. 

Edw. Mr. Percy described many characters. 
Our aunt Stanly most exactly — so formally exact 
in external religious observances, while her whole 
heart is engaged with this world. 

Ger. Edward, how can you judge of aunt 
Stanly’s heart? Those descriptions are not in- 
tended to lead us to judge of others ; they are 
intended to lead us to self-examination, that we 
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may ascertain in what respects our own charac- 
ters resemble those portrayed by the servant of 
God, whose duty it is thus to search and probe 
the heart, that it may be healed. 

Edw. Well, I only wish aunt Stanly had 
been there. She must have recognised herself — 
prayers in the morning, and theatre in the even- 
ing, and — 

Ger. I will not hear aunt Stanly’s character. 
Did he not describe Edward Aberley ? ( Smiling.) 

Edw. Oh yes, and Mamma too, — so fond of 
her children, yet so 

Ger. No more, Edward. It is not right — 
indeed it is not. 

Edw, Now, Gertrude, I have said nothing, so 
it is you who are wrong in anticipating an unfa- 
vourable character of Mamma. 

Ger. I confess it is so; but I would rather 
hear Mr. Percy’s character of you. 

Edw. His character of Mamma, however, sof- 
tened me to tears ; and he concluded by saying, 
there was the best hope of such characters ; for 
they erred not from want of candour, but from 
want of light ; and that they dreaded becoming 
truly and strictly devoted to God, not from in- 
difference or enmity to real religion, but from a 
sincere apprehension that, in so devoting them- 
selves, they would in some indefinite way be ne- 
glecting duties that they ought to fulfil. 

Ger, Well, I do think so of Mamma some- 
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times : But no more of her. Why are you so 
long in coming to the character I most wish to 
hear described ? 

Edw. Oh, because it comes so close ; but 1 
want your advice, so you shall have all. Mr. 
Percy kept my character to the last ; and when 
he began to describe it, the interest and feeling 
of his voice and manner seemed to increase. I 
think I remember his very words. He said — 

TTiere is still another class of persons to whom 
I must speak, and ask them why they do not 
come to Christ that they may have life ? Or, per- 
haps, I may rather ask you, my young friends, 
(for to you I speak,) Do you know Him whom you 
disregard and reject? No, you know him not. I 
think I shall be able to convince you of tliis, if 
you will yield me your attention for a few mo- 
ments, and let your hearts reply candidly to the 
questions I shall ask you. Do you not believe, 
that if you listened to the remonstrance of the 
text, and attempted to come to Christ for life, 
that the first step you must take would be to give 
up all earthly enjoyments — all tliat at this mo- 
ment is most attractive to you ? — and all this you 
imagine must be given up, for what ? — you can- 
not say for what. To you the idea of becoming 
religious is altogether an idea of deprivation — of 
giving up — of leaving what is delightful. You 
see that those of your own age who become reli- 
gious, immediately lose all relish for their former, 
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and your present pursuits. You see that they 
immediately begin to love the house of God. 
They love to be alone, that they may pray, and 
read, and learn more of God. They see every 
thing in a new light ; and their opinions and sen- 
timents on almost every subject differ from yours ; 
but all this, though an unaccountable something 
may lead you to respect and love them, does not 
convince you that they have in reality found that 
happiness which they assure you they have found. 
You only regard them as gloomy ; or, as having 
been so alarmed, by the preacher or by some 
other means, respecting the future state of their 
souls in another world, that, under the strength 
of the impression, they became w illing, in order 
to secure their salvation hereafter, to live a life 
of gloom, and wretchedness, and self-denial in 
this world. Is not this really your only idea re- 
specting religion, that it is the enduring of gloom 
and deprivation in this world, to purchase by 
that means happiness in the next ? But you en- 
tertain this opinion, because you do not know 
that Lord and Master for whom Christians give 
up all that he disapproves. If you knew him as 
they know him, you would feel as they do, that 
he, and he only, is deserving of that place in your 
hearts which he, and he only, can fill. These 
are perhaps words without meaning to you. Let 
me try to portray some faint traces of that all- 
glorious character; or rather, let me ask you to 
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look around on what you know and acknowledge 
to be his works, and say, do you trace nothing of 
his greatness, and also of his tenderness, on the 
face of his creation ? Why is it all so fair and 
lovely ? Why such profusion of all that is su- 
blime, and soft, and touching ? Why such perfec- 
tion and beauty ? and whence the power, which 
these inanimate objects possess, to attract and 
charm the heart ? and who formed the heart to 
feel that power ? Is there no trace of the foot- 
steps of one here, who, if we could find Him, 
we would love with love unspeakable ? But, 
my young friends, lovely and touching as his 
works of creation are, his work of redemption 
is still more lovely. His works of creation 
ought to lead us to seek after their all-glo- 
rious Creator, but in his work of redemption he 
has brought himself near to us. He has come 
in search of us. He has left that glory in which 
he dwelt with the Father, and where those high- 
est spirits who are permitted to approach nearest 
to him are so overwhelmed by the brightness of 
the vision, that they vail their faces with their 
wings, and express continually their adoration, 
Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ! This 
glorious Jehovah, in love to us, that he might 
bring himself near, close to us ; took our nature 
into his, that he might in that nature fulfil the 
broken law of God for its ; that he might bear 
the punishment due to m for the breach of that 
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law ; and that he might experience and know all 
our feelings and griefs. He became our very 
nearest friend ; for what other friend both sees 
our inmost feelings and feels them also? He is 
the omnipotent God, and also man ; and in that 
character he is, at this moment, present with us, 
reproaching us in the most tender and condescend- 
ing terms, Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” I have purchased eternal life 
for you, but you despise that for which I laid 
down my life. You have ruined yourselves — you 
have disobeyed the laws of God. “ There is none 
other name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby ye can be saved,” but mine, yet ye w»ll 
not come unto me ! I have left the glory of the 
Father — I have taken the form of a servant, and 
have endured the cross for you, and ye will not 
come unto me ! Come now, let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord ; for what things are they 
that ye reject the Lord Jehovah And then. 
Oh, Gertrude! how forcibly Mr. Percy spoke; 
and what fools he made those appear who prefer- 
red the trifles of this world to the salvation, and 
friendship, and guidance of the Son of God. He 
described my character — in youth — health — with 
the advantages of education, friends, fortune, in- 
fluence, and not a thought but to gratify the pas- 
sion of the moment. He painted my guilt and 
responsibility so as to make me tremble, and in- 
wardly to implore God to have mercy on me. 
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He then described what such an one might be, if, 
convinced of his sins, he fled for refuge to Christ, 
who would receive him, and give him a new 
heart, and put his Spirit within him, to lead him 
into all truth. Then, Oh Gertrude, such a 
character as he described ! a blessing to society 
— happy in his own soul — his Master’s image 
becoming more and more visible in him. 1 can- 
not say all he said, but 1 can never hope to be 
such a one. Oh, that I could ! ( Covers his face 
with his hands^ and bursts into tears.) 

Ger. And why not hope, iny dearest Ed- 
ward ? Mr. Percy did not say you could make 
yourself such a character. 

Edw. Oh, no ! He said I could do nothing 
without Christ. It was on this point he so 
forcibly convinced me I had hitherto erred. He 
said we could no more produce even one good 
thought without Him, than a branch could pro- 
duce fruit, if separated from its parent tree. 

Ger. Then, my brother, to become such a 
character, you have only to come to Christ, to 
believe in him, to learn his will from his own 
word ; and, when you have learned it, to implore 
him to enable you to obey it. 

Edw. This is exactly what I wish to do, Ger- 
trude; but, in town, I cannot. You know I am 
so engaged, I never have a moment to myself. 
Besides, I dread entering again into the society 
of those with whom I have of late associated. 
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Some of them are really worthless. I have told 
you that I was disgusted with them before I heard 
Mr. Percy; yet I do think I could not shake 
thejn off ; and I know, were I to go to Calmly 
Lodge, they would follow me there. But I must 
have peace, and am determined to try to make 
myself acquainted with the will of my God and 
Saviour. I wish you could be with me wherever 
I am, Gertrude. You arc thoughtful. Can you 
assist me in deciding what to do ? 

Ger. Suppose you should go to your estate 
in Scotland for a short time. You know Mr. 
Lorn ton wishes you to go and show yourself to 
your tenantry there, as he says, and you have 
evaded complying with his wishes these two last 
summers. You could enjoy perfect peace there. 

Edw. An excellent thought ! Only I cannot 
have you with me. 

Ger. Perhaps I may follow you. Mamma 
has several times, of late, said that she wished 
me to visit Scotland. Possibly your going there 
may induce her to shorten our London gaieties 
and follow you. In the mean time, I am sure 
you will find a person wdio will be able and will- 
ing to assist you in your search after religious 
knowledge, in the clergyman of the parish. 

Edw. I remember him. He was very old, 
and I thought very stupid. 

Ger. Oh ! but there is a new clergyman, 
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Mr. Dugald Ross, who, I am certain, is really a 
Christian. 

Edw. How do you know about him, Ger- 
trude ? 

Ger. I have seen letters from him to Mam- 
ma, about the education of the children on the 
estate. ' 

Edw. To Mamma ! Why did he not write to 
me ? 

Ger. He wrote first to Mr. Lornton, who 
answered coldly, that you would soon be of age, 
and he would not interfere in such matters. Mr. 
Ross then wrote to Mamma in the gentlest and 
most Christian spirit, telling her of Mr. Lorn- 
ton’s reply, but urging the immediate necessities 
of the people, and their anxiety to have their 
children, and, indeed, some of their grown up 
young people, taught to read the word of life. 
Mamma employed me to answer the letter, and to 
say exactly what Mr. Lornton had said. I did 
so as gently as I could; but, at the end of my 
letter, requested him to let me know what the 
expense would be of beginning a school, and 
what his wishes were. I showed my letter to 
Mamma, and she did not object to my sending it. 
I very soon received an answer which delighted 
and astonished me. I found that such a school 
as Mr. R OSS and the people wished to begin, 
would scarcely cost so much annually as 1 had 
formerly spent in trinkets and the merest useless 

1 
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trifles. All that was wanted was a school-master’s 
salary, and some other trifling expenses. I in- 
treated Mamma’s permission to have it begun, 
and at last she yielded, saying, that when you 
were of age you might continue or stop it as you 
chose. 

Edw. And you, Gertrude, out of your al- 
lowance, which is not an eighth part of what I re- 
ceive, are supporting a school on my jiroperty. 
Dear Gertrude, you have begun my duties for 
me. 

Ger, Oh, if you knew how it delights me to 
find that it is in my power to be the means of 
having so many young creatures brought to the 
knowledge of their God and Saviour, you would 
envy me my feelings. 

Edw. And tell me, is this because you believe 
your doing so is pleasing to God ? 

Geii. Not exactly; there is so much evil in 
I do — so very much of self — so much forgetful- 
ness, that without Christ I can do nolhing-~*-so 
much of a feeling that I have some merit in my 
poor imperfect performances of duty, that I am 
constantly permitted in some way to feel how 
weak and sinful I am ; so that, when I go to my 
knees, I have nothing but confessions to make, 
and pardon and mercy to seek. But I know 
that, if I sin, “ I have an Advocate witli the 
Father;” and if I confess my sins, God is right- 
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ecus in forgiving my sins for his sake; and that 
his blood cleanseth from all sin. 

Edw. But what then gives you such delight 
in having it in your power to begin this school ? 

Ger. Many things. I feel honoured and soften- 
ed in thinking that my Lord lias, shown me away 
of which I was quite ignorant, where I can em- 
ploy his gifts so as to promote the knowledge of 
himself, and teach the way of salvation through 
him to some of my young fellow-sinners. And 
when I reflect on the different manner in which 
I have hitherto spent his gifts, I cannot express 
the love and gratitude which fills my heart to 
that Lord who has so manifested his glory to my 
soul as to draw me from the world, and all that 
is in it, to himself. Such feelings, Edward, are 
unlike, and O how superior to, all other feelings ! 
They soften, they purify, they elevate, they sub- 
due and overcome the heart, and bring it into 
willing, irresistible captivity to Christ. 

Edw. What ought I to do first, Gertrude ? 

Ger. First go to Christ in prayer. Pour out 
your heart to him. He knows you far better 
than you know yourself. Endeavour to open 
your whole heart and soul to him, as to a near, 
and present, and most tender friend. Give your- 
self to him. He commands you to give him your 
heart. 

Edw. But I have been so sinful — must I not 
first repent ? 
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Ger. You must repent, Edward — but are you 
not relapsing into that error from which you sup- 
posed Mr. Percy had freed you, in asking that 
question ? If you can do nothing without Christ, 
can you repent without him No, my dear Ed- 
ward, but, Him hath God exalted to give re- 
pentance.” You have no power but as you re- 
ceive it from Him. Go, wait on Him — seek a 
new heart from Him. 

Edw. Good night, my dear Gertrude. 

Ger. Good night, my own beloved brother — 
more than a common brother — a brother, I hoj^e, 
in soul also — a brother and friend for ever ! 
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MORNING. 

A Breakfast- Room in Mrs. Aberleifs House. 
Gertrude alone. 

Ger. ( Rises and looks at a clock on the mantle- 
piece.) Eleven o’clock ; and no one come to 
breakfast ! 


Enters a Sen^ant. 

Ser. f Presenting a letter.) My master desired 
me, Ma’am, to give that letter into your own 
hands. 

Ger, Is your master gone out, Thomas ? 

Ser. Yes, Ma’am ; he set oil’ for the country 
at eight this morning. 

Ger. At eight this morning ! very well, 
Thomas. Exit Thomas. 

Ger. ( Hastily opens the letter and reaxis.) My 
dearest Gertrude, — After leaving you last night 
I attempted to follow your advice. I knelt down 
alone in the presence of God. A strange kind 
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of awe came over my soul. I could not address 
God. I felt that I knew him not. I recollected 
that you had said ‘ Go to Christ, pour out your 
heart to him as to your nearest and tenderest 
friend.’ I attempted to do so, but neither did I 
know him ; and my ideas were vague and unde- 
fined. Mr. Percy’s text came into my thoughts, 
‘ Ye will not come to me that ye might have life 
and I said, ‘ Lord I come unto thee ; cast me not 
from thee, but give me life.’ I remained on my 
knees, and I felt an awful kind of pleasure in the 
idea that I was in the presence of God. My sins 
against God, however, arose on my recollection, 
and for a time so appalled me, that I had almost 
risen from my knees in despair ; but I remem- 
bered your words, ‘ If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.’ — ‘ If we confess our sin, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins,’ — and, ‘ the 
blood of Jesus Christ liis son cleanseth from all 
sin.’ I attempted to confess my sins, but found 
them too numerous — they seemed more than the 
hairs of my head. Yet a strange and heavenly 
peace of mind followed. I felt my breast un- 
loaded of a weight. Still, however, I see every 
thing most indistinctly, and feel very ignorant, 
but long for knowledge. I am determined to 
set out for Scotland immediately. Jarvis is pre- 
paring, and I hope to be on the road, with only 
my Bible as a companion, an hour hence. I have 
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written to my mother, for I dreaded explanations* 
Do not mention my state of feelings to any one. 
I may change ; yet pray for me Gertrude, that I 
do not. Write to me — write as to an ignorant 
child, and advise me. Ever yours, E. A.” 

Ger. Dear, dear Edward ! f liaising her eyes to 
heaven,) Lord, I thank thee ; perfect thy own 
work. Who would have thought of this poor 
straying one, this lost sheep, being brought back 
by the good all-rnerciful Shepherd ! ( Again reads 
the letter,) No, dear Edward, you will not 
change ! You have come to One from whose love 
no power shall ever separate you. (Remains 
some time in a musing posture^ then sings,) 

Can the fond mother e’er forget 
The infant whom fchc bore ? 

And can its plaintive cries be heard, 

Nor move eomj)assion more ? 

She may forget ; luiture may fail 
A parent’s heart to move ; 

But Sion in my heart shall dwell 
In everlasting love.” 

( While Gertrude sings^ Mrs, Aherley enters soft- 
ly ami unjjerceived by her, Mrs. Aberley stops nea» 
the door^ and listens.) 

Ger. Sings. 

Full in iny sight, upon my hands, 

I have engraved her name ; 

JVIy hands sliall build her ruiuM walls. 

And raise her broken frame.” 


Stops 
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Mrs. Aber. Sweetly sung, Gertrude ; but am 
I never again to hear that voice except in mourn- 
ful hymns ? 

Ger. Not mournful, Mamma; to me soothing 
and elevating beyond expression. But you have 
only to say the word, and I shall rejoice in sing- 
ing whatever my own dear Mamma will listen to, 
(playfully kissing her mothers cheek,) 

Mrs. Aber. Thank you, my good child. I 
wish you could sing or charm away this sad pain 
in niy poor head. O how^ my temples throb ! 

Geh. Dear Mamma, you have been too long 
without breakfast. Let me charm away the pain 
w'ith tea or coffee. 

Mrs. Aber, No, love. 1 have no desire for 
breakfast. Your charm must reach my heart. 
Here is a letter from your brother, telling me 
he has set oft* for Scotland early this morning. 
No power of his guardian's or mine could per- 
suade him a fortnight ago to leave London and 
go there, even for a few days. ( Rising mid press- 
ing her hand on her forehead,) I cannot endure 
this pain. Something dreadful must have taken 
him there — something that required conceal- 
ment. 

Ger. Do not alarm yourself, dear Mamma,* 
I assure you that nothing you dread has taken 
Edward to Scotland. 

Mrs. Aber. Do you then know, Gertrude, 
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what has determined him so suddenly to go 
there ? You do not answer — Oh, Anna’s con- 
jecture is too true ! and your new religion has 
taught you to disregard difference of rank — and 
this companion he has chosen for life will be re- 
ceived by you, however vulgar and uneducated 
she may be, as a dear sister. — And Edward has 
made you his confidant — I see it all now ! f Bit- 
terly,) 

Ger. Mamma, you are unjust to us both. 
Edward has carried no companion with him to 
Scotland but his Bible. 

Mrs. Aber. Ilis Bible ! 

Geu. Yes, Mamma, his Bible. He at last 
feels the folly of pretending to be a Christian, 
while he is ignorant of the source of Christianity, 
and of its doctrines and precepts ; and he has 
gone to Scotland for no other purpose than to 
enjoy leisure and solitude, that he may seriously 
examine the Scriptures for himself. I at first 
hesitated whether I should tell what he desired 
for a time might be kept secret, even from you, 
but I am sure, if he saw your anxiety, he himse^^' 
would relieve you from it. 

Mrs. Aber. (thoughtfully.) How strange! 
Gertrude, my dear, he has told this ridiculous 
story to induce you to attempt preventing any 
interference on the part of his guardian. But it 
was unnecessary. Mr. Lornton is not a man to 
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act with sufficient promptitude to prevent what 
a spirit like Edward’s has planned. After-mea- 
sures can alone be resorted to now. 

Ger. I am certain, Mamma, that Edward 
has not deceived me. With all his faults, he is 
incapable of sucli as you now accuse him of. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, Gertrude, I hope he is, 
and I almost believe he is — yet I find it very 
difficult to credit what you tell me. Was it your 
instructions that led him to those serious reflec- 
tions on his ignorance ? 

o 

Ger. No, Mamma, it was the instructions of 
Mr. Percy. 

Mrs. Abeu. Mr. Percy ! Now that revives 
my siis})icions. Surely he has attempted to de- 
lude you, and he has indeed succeeded. 

Ger* No, Mamma, I cannot believe it ; anti, 
as a further proof of his sincerity, he wishes very 
much that you, and Anna, and 1, should follow 
him to Scotland immediately. 

Mrs. Abeu. Oh that I could believe he was 
really sincere in that wish ! 

Ger. ( Smiling,) Even if you should find 
him as gloomy and enthusiastic as you consider 
nie, Mamma? 

Mrs. Aber, I would give all I possess on 
earth to see him like you, Gertrude. 

Ger. Mamma ! how can I understand you ? 

Mrs. Aber. Do you not, my love, see the 
difference in this case ? Edward is the most 
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impetuous, ungovernable of human beings. He 
has got into the most extravagant, thoughtless, 
and, I fear, dissolyte society. There is nothing 
I do not dread on his account. All those young 
men who adopt the mysterious and enthusiastic 
views of religion which you have adopted, imme- 
diately become changed in the most extraordinary 
manner. Look at Harcourt — at Sorle}" — at your 
cousin Ashton. They were more irregular than 
your brother, and only see them now. They 
may be ridiculous, with their Sunday schools, 
and their missionary meetings, and their ))resents 
of reliijious books to every body ; but who ever 
heard of the slightest irregularity of conduct in 
any of them since their adoption of those opi- 
nions ? On the contrary, Harcourt, v ho found 
his mother’s house, from her constant ill-health, 
so irksome, that he never staid a moment with 
her that he could get away, now resides with her 
constantly — reads to her — prays by her — brings 
a few agreeable people to visit her when she can 
receive them — in short, is as tender and atten- 
tive to her as if he was a daughter, so that she 
cannot mention him without tears of affection. 
Sorley is the greatest comfort to his family ; and 
you know your uncle Ashton, before his death, 
appointed your cousin sole guardian to all his 
younger children, though, five years ago, he was 
on the eve of disinheriting him for his extrava- 
gance and folly. Oh ! how happy should I be 
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to see Edward as ridiculous as the most ridicu- 
lous of them all, were he like them in purity of 
morals and kindness of affections. 

Ger. Oh 1 Mamma, what praise you have 
bestowed on that principle — that new, lifegiving 
principle, which performs such strange things ! 
Can you look at such effects, and still think they 
proceed from no other and greater cause than 
enthusiasm, or a heated imagination ? How for- 
cibly every word you have just uttered, my dear- 
est mother, confirms the truth of those passages 
in Scripture, If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature. All old things have passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.’" 

Mrs. Abeu. Yes, Gertrude, when people have 
been in the habit of openly breaking the laws of 
God, they muijt become changed creatures before 
they can be esteemed Christians ; but those 
who have always, as far as human imperfection 
would allow them, endeavoured to obey those 
laws, cannot be meant, in Scripture, to require 
so complete a change. Why, my love, if such 
people were to become new creatures, they would 
become wicked, for they have all their lives been 
attempting to do whatever appeared to them to 
be right. 

Ger. O ! no. Mamma ! That same Spirit 
who renews the heart of the openly rebellious, 
must also renew the hearts of those who prefer 
any created good to God, or they cannot truly 
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be Christians. Do you remember the young 
ruler mentioned in Scripture, Ma^uma, who said 
he kept all the commandments from his youth, 
but who went away sorrowful, when Jesus told 
him he must leave his earthly possessions and 
follow him? 

Mrs. A}5ER. I do, Gertrude, and see perfect- 
ly your aim in reminding me of him. You mean 
to infer, that though your mother has attempted 
to fulfil her duties to the best of her power, yet 
love and devotion to God has not been her motive. 
Now, suppose you have said this, and proceed. 

Ger. I was not speaking of you. Mamma. 

Mrs. Abkr. My dear Gertrude, do you think 
I do not perceive that you wish often, by what 
you say, to convince me that I am in error, 
though you cannot exactly say so ? But, my 
love, I desire you to speak quite freely. Forget 
that I am any thing to you but your friend. You 
must believe that I really desire your everlasting 
happiness. I believe you desire the same for me 
— tell me your thoughts then with perfect free- 
dom. 

Ger. f Taking her mother's hand and kissing 
it,) Well then, my dearest, most beloved, and 
kindest of earthly friends, I confess that my 
thoughts, night and day, are occupied about you, 
and great part of my prayers are occupied on 
your behalf ; for I do not think you know that 
God who is revealed in Scripture. You have 
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not formed your ideas of Him from Scripture. 
You do not see his awful holiness — you do not 
see his abhoi fence of all sin as they are revealed 
there. You do not see the extent of that holi- 
ness which he requires from his creatures — that 
the least sin or evil cannot be admitted into his 
presence. He is of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and cannot look upon iniquity and there- 
fore, as our hearts, even the purest of our hearts, 
produce spontaneously unholy thoughts and tem- 
pers, it is impossible we should ever be where 
He is until they are changed. You have not, I 
think, considered this closely, my dearest mother. 
You therefore feel no uneasiness, no dread of 
being called unchanged into his presence, where 
you would not be permitted, unless changed by 
his Spirit, to remain for one moment 

Mrs. Aber. Allow me to interrupt you, my 
love. Tell me truly, do you believe really that 
your heart is so changed, that it i^ow produces 
only such thoughts as might be permitted in the 
presence of that holiness you describe ? 

Ger. Oh, no, no ! But I have been led to see 
how dreadful it would be to be called into the 
presence of that most incomprehensibly spotless 
holiness with a heart whose very nature it is to 
produce such thoughts as would cause me in a 
moment to be cast out of his sight for ever. This, 
with the recollection of my innumerable acts of 
disobedience to the revealed will of this holy 

VOL. I. E 
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God, made me so miserable, that I searched the 
Scriptures constantly to discover how I might 
be pardoned and purified ; and this, I think, my 
dearest mother, you have never found it neces- 
sary, from an awakened conscience, to do, there- 
fore you are ignorant of Christ and of the only 
way of peace with God. You have not come to 
him. You do not rest your only hope of salva- 
tion on him. Oh ! had you ever felt as I did 
when I found those texts of Scripture, ‘‘ God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life — He that be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned and many 
such, you would understand what I mean by 
knowing Christ. We cannot know him till we 
feel our need of him. Mamma, I do not think 
you have ever felt your need of him You seem 
to think that if you do all you can to obey the 
laws of God, the death of the Saviour will atone 
for those failings which overtake you, if you, on 
your part, heartily repent of them. 

Mrs. Aber. Certainly, my dear, I do believe, 
that if I obey the laws of God as far as I can, 
and repent of my failures, I shall be saved at last 
for his sake who died to save the world. 

Ger. But indeed, Mamma, that is not the re- 
ligion of the Bible, and greatly dishonours Christ. 

Mrs. Aber. You make me smile, Gertrude. 
You ! a girl of eighteen ! tell me that what I 
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have heard so long from the pulpit, — from clergy- 
men, the mildest and most candid of men, and 
the most indulgent to the faults of others, — in 
short, from every body, and from almost every 
book I ever read on the subject, is not the reli« 
xTion of the Bible. 

o 

Ger. Mr. Percy, Mamma, and all those clergy- 
men Avho preach as he does ; Mr. Harcourt, my 
cousin Ashton, and all whose religion has that 
influence on their conduct which you described 
as so wonderful, consider such a view of the 
Christian religion as altogether erroneous, and 
incapable of producing any purifying effect on 
the heart and conduct. Oh, Mamma, do go and 
hear Mr. Percy. I am sure he will convince you 
of the truth of what I say. 

Mrs. Aber. No, my dear, I will not go to hear 
Mr. Percy. That would only lead me to place 
one man’s opinion against that of another, and 
bring me no nearer to the truth : but I will read 
the Bible, and endeavour to judge for myself 

Ger. Dear Mamma, that is all I want. 

Mrs, Aber. Do you think, then, Gertrude, 
that I never read the Bible? 

Ger. No, indeed. Mamma ; I know you read 
the Bible ; but I think you value only the moral 
precepts, and look on other parts as mysterious, 
and of little importance. 

Mrs. Aber. You have said one thing, Ger- 
trude, since we began this conversation, which. 
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I confess, has placed sins of thought and feeling 
in a different point of view from that in which I 
have hitherto considered them. 1 refer to what 
jou said respecting the natural, spontaneous pro- 
duction of evil in our hearts. It is true that evil 
thoughts do naturally arise there. It is impos- 
sible to deny it ; and it is evident that, with such 
a source of evil remaining within us, we cannot 
be admitted into the presence of that God who 
is a spirit, and sees our inmost thoughts, and is 
of purer eyes than to look on evil. Tell me how, 
according to your new system, we are delivered 
from this propensity to evil. Is it at death ? 

Ger. Only if we are true believers, Mamma. 
Our Lord himself says, that if we do not believe 
in him, we shall die in our sins. We are sancti- 
fied, or made holy, by faith in him. 

Mrs. Aber. Speak plainly, my dear. I do 
not understand that mystical language. Do you 
yourself understand the meaning of the words 
3 ou use, when you say, sanctified by faith in 
him ?” 

Ger. They are Scripture words. Mamma, and 
I think I understand them. I shall try to put 
their meaning into common language. When 
we feel, as you have allowed you do, that our 
hearts are naturally evil, and know that those 
evil hearts have led us to disobey the known 
laws of God, our Creator and Judge, we must 
feel that we are guilty in his sight; and that, un- 
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less there is some way by which we may obtain 
pardon from him, we must be condemned to the 
punishment due to guilt, You allow this. Mam- 
ma ? 

Mrs. Aber. I do, my love ; go on. 

Ger. Well, Mamma, this is the very point at 
wliicli I think you and I separate. You say that 
our only way is to repent, and do better in fu- 
ture, and then, for Chrisfs sake, we shall be safe. 
But I feel that in this way the heart is left ju.st 
in the state in which it was ; we receive no new^ 
power to withstand temptation. That source of 
evil, from whence you have admitted such 
thoughts do arise as would banish us from the 
presence of a holy God, is not taken away. Re- 
penting of sin, Mamma, cannot take away the 
source of sin. May we not continue to sin, and 
repent for ever, and yet be no nearer having an 
holy heart than at first? Now, the Scriptures 
say, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be sd^ed.” The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.’* And, “ If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” Thus, 
I see the way in which I have my sins pardoned, 
and also have my heart, the source of sin, changed 
or renewed. You know, Mamma, John the Bap- 
tist said, that he who should come after him, 
that was Christ, should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost. It is this baptism of the heart by the 
Holy Spirit — this purifying of that source of evil 
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— this being “ born of the Spirit,’^ which accom- 
panies faith in Christ, that I mean, Mamma, 
when I say sanctified by faith in him f or, 
made holy by faith in him. My sins are washed 
away by his blood, and my heart is made holy by 
his Spirit ; and those benefits I receive, not on ac- 
count of any merit which attaches to any doings of 
my own, but simply by believing in all that Christ 
has done and suffered to procure the salvation of 
my souL I am told in the Bible, that Christ ‘‘ was 
wounded for our transgressions ; he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him ; and with his stripes we are heal- 
ed.'^ I believe this, and, with love and adora- 
tion of my God and Saviour, receive the blessed 
truth into my soul, and really feel the benefits of 
it. Thus it is by believing on liim, or by faith, 
that the purifying effect of his blood is brought 
into my soul, and actually cleanses me from sin. 
1 no longer feel burdened by its guilt, I have 
laid it on the head of my glorious sacrifice, w ho 
has borne its punishment in my place, and has 
carried it by death for ever into the land of for- 
getfulness. Thus my soul is relieved from the 
guilt of sin by faith in him. My heart, the source 
of sin, is also purified and renewed by faith in 
him. The Holy Spirit, with which he baptizes, 
enters into my soul — awakens ray conscience — 
convinces me of sin — enlightens my understand- 
ing to perceive my need of Christ — manifests to 
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me his character so as to attract the supreme love 
of my heart — leads me to him for pardon and 
peace — unites me to him — I become one with 
him, 

Mrs. Aber, Again you are very mystical, 
my dear. 

Ger. But, Mamma, this is a great mystery. 
St. Paul says it is so. Yet this union with Christ 
by faith is the only means by which we can be- 
come holy. 

Mrs. Aber. But, my love, you can put your 
meaning into other words. 

Ger. I shall attempt to do so. You know, 
Mamma, Christ says, Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me. Without me ye can do no- 
thing and St. Paul says, ‘‘ Christ is made of 
God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” So that believ- 
ing in Christ, or faith in Christ, must have a 
deeper and far different meaning from that vague 
acquiescence in the truth of the doctrine that 
Christ died to save the world, which I think, dear 
Mamma, is what you consider to be all that is 
meant by the term Faith. They that truly be- 
lieve in Christ become new creatures. He sends 
his Spirit into their hearts to renew them after 
his own glorious image. “ Christ hath loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he might 
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sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of wa- 
ter,” or purifying of the Spirit, ‘‘ that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that 
it should be holy, and without blemish.” This 
is the great work that is going on in ihe heart of 
a Christian. ‘‘ God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ We 
all with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image.” Now are we the sons of God ; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” Oh, Mamma, 
only enter into the meaning of these words ! 

Mrs. Aber. Well, my love, I certainly wish 
to do so ; but I believe you attach a meaning to 
them more mystical, and which involves greater 
singularity of opinions and conduct, than is ne- 
cessary. Should I suppose you right, Gertrude, 

I must conclude that some of those whom I lov- 
ed and looked up to as the most excellent and 
amiable of human beings, have lived, and f vHth 
emotion ) have died in dangerous error. 

Ger. Dear Mamma, I know how ],>ainful 
such thoughts are ; but ought they to deter us 
from venturing candidly to examine the Scrip- 
tures ? May we not rather use them as a test to 
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try whether God has indeed the supreme place 
in our hearts ? or whether — but I shall not pro- 
ceed. Dear Mamma, you cannot know what ef- 
fect the near approach of death may have had on 
the minds of those beloved friends you mean — at 
least on those who died at a distance from you. 

Mrs. Aber. True, my love. Let us say no 
more on this subject. You know, Gertrude, that 
it was for your sake, and to fulfil what I consi- 
dered a duty, that I have lived winter after win- 
ter in London, and latterly accompanied you and 
your sister, wherever I thought it was suitable 
for you to be. After you deserted us, I conceiv- 
ed it my duty still to attend your sister ; but you 
know, my dear, I had little pleasure in all this, 
except what arose from seeing you approved of, 
and happy ; and from the hope that you might 
form friendships and connexions in the society 
into which you were introduced, which might 
secure your future happiness and respectability. 
You, Gertrude, have strangely disappointed all 
my hopes ; yet I confess there is a something in 
the steadiness with which you adhere to what 
you consider the will of God, joined to your uni- 
form anxiety to please me where that will does 
not interfere, which makes it impossible for me 
to disbelieve that some very powerful impression 
regarding religion has been made on your mind. 
You ascribe this impression to Heaven, and con- 
sider those who do not seek and obtain it as still 
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devoid of true religion. 1 do not say that I ab- 
solutely believe you are right, but I think your 
arguments are worthy of attention. I have in- 
deed, though superficially, attempted to attend 
to some of them. You have this morning in- 
creased my desire to examine the Bible on some 
particular points, and I should greatly enjoy a 
time of leisure to do so. If I find, therefore, 
that Edward is really gone to Scotland, as you 
believe, to learn what true religion is, I shall 
most willingly follow him, and join in his search. 
I am afraid, however, that Anna will not wish to 
accompany us. 

Ger. I hear her footsteps approaching. 

Erder Anna. 

Anna. Has Gertrude given you any intelli- 
gence respecting Edward, Mamma? 

Mrs. Aber. Yes, my dear. But how pale 
and misrested you look ! 

Anna. Oh I shall soon revive if I go with you 
into the open air. Let us drive a few miles out 
of town, and get some fresh flowers at Duncan’s. 
But what has Gertrude told you. Mamma ? Tell 
me, Gertrude, while I try to swallow some break- 
fast. I have no appetite. 

Mrs. Aber. Anna, will you go to Scotland ? 

Anna. To Scotland ! Are you serious. Mam- 
ma? 

Mrs. Aber. Your brother is gone there, and,^ 
2 
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Gertrude says, is anxious that we should follow 
him. If I find that he is serious, then I shall he 
so also. 

Anna. To Scotland ! I cannot trust my 
senses — at this season too, when parties have 
multiplied upon us. Well, if I am to be no hap- 
pier than I was last night, I shall not lose much. 
But our quadrille party at Mrs. Anson’s — it would 
be treating her extremely ill if I deserted it, af- 
ter having practised with her daughters all the 
winter. (Sluiking her head thoxightfuUy.) You 
know, Mamma, that is impossible. Gertrude, 
why do you smile ? Do you think it such a trifle 
to be disobliging and uncivil ? 

Ger. I think it possible that some other 
young lady may be found, nearly capable of sup- 
plying your place. 

Anna. Oh, indeed, it is not so easy ; and, be- 
sides, every body is engaged long ago. But what 
is that you are about ; You are become so very 
industrious, you seem to think it sinful to be a 
moment without a rag and a needle, like the chil- 
dren at the charity schools, that cousin Ashton 
will drag us to admire. Are you really going to 
mend that old pocket-handkerchief? 

Ger. ( Laughing.) No. You see I am cut- 
ting it. 

Anna. And what is here? (opening a littie 
parcel, ) three baby caps ! How nice and soft ! 
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Ger. And just made of an old cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

Anna. Well, they are very nice. And have 
you undertaken to work for the Foundling Hos- 
pital ? 

Ger. f Laughing.) No ; but a poor woman 
whom Sally knows about, who before had a large 
family and a sickly husband, has had twins a day 
or two ago ; and having prepared only a very 
spare provision of clothes for one, the other poor 
little thing had none. 

Anna. ( Remains thoughtful for a few moments.) 
Gertrude, will you tell me exactly how you have 
spent your time since we parted last night? 

Mrs. Aber. You seem to have forgotten, 
Anna, that you have not answered my question. 

Anna. Mamma, you will do me a great fa- 
vour, if you will allow me to have Gertrude’s an- 
swer first. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, let it be so. 

Anna. Gertrude, do tell me how you have 
spent every hour since we parted ? 

Ger. Hear Anna, I have not spent my time 
since last night in any unusual manner. 

Mrs. Aber. Do, my love, gratify her. I too 
wish to know. 

Ger. Well, Mamma, you were scarcely gone 
when Edward came to me, and we conversed to- 
gether for nearly an hour. Then Sally came to 
me to be taught to read, and to know something 
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respecting another world, and her duty to God. 
I then remained alone for a short time — a happy 
little space — after which I went to bed ; and while 
Morley undressed me, she took occasion to say 
she was afraid she had been disobliging to Miss 
Anna, but that her temper was naturally hot, and 
that no body could help their natural tempers; 
for Morley often confesses herself to me. 

Anna. I hope you gave her a good lecture. 

Ger. No ; but I tried to convince her that 
her natural temper might be changed, if she 
would apply to Him who alone can heal the dis- 
eases of the mind and heart. I then went to 
sleep, and slept profoundly till I was called in 
time to be dressed by seven o’clock. 

Anna. Morley, I am sure, would not attend 
you at that hour. 

Ger. How can you suppose it possible she 
should, after sitting up for you ? Poor thing, I 
think she would be a better girl if she were taken 
pains with ; but the foolish books she lives upon, 
makes her the ridiculous creature she is. 

Mrs. Aber. What books ? 

Ger. Every night that she sits up for you 
and Anna, Mamma, she employs herself in read- 
ing some foolish novel. She told me so herself, 
and said nothing else would keep her awake. 
You know. Mamma, the housekeeper makes all 
the other women go to bed. I gave her other 
books, but she ^ays my books make her think 
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herself so wicked, she dare not stay alone ; and 
when she goes down stairs, she finds nobody but 
old John, who scolds her for being idle. 

Mrs. Aber. (Sighing.) This is not as it 
ought to be. 

Anna, But go on, Gertrude ; what did you 
do at seven o'clock this morning ? 

Ger. I spent the next hour in private, Anna, 
and that is the happiest hour of all the day to 
me, and prepares me for whatever may happen ; 
because I then seek that strength and guidance 
which is promised to those who ask for them. I 
then gave Sally another lesson ; then wrote a 
long letter to Edward, which he asked me to do ; 
and then came hither in hopes of finding you and 
breakfast ; but, being disappointed in that hope, 

I began to work at these baby caps, and have had 
time to make one while waiting for you, 

Mrs. Aber. My love, are you so long up 
without food ? 

Ger. Oh, no ; Sally is very attentive to me, 
and the housekeeper also. 

Anna. Yes, they all love you. Morley says 
Miss Gertrude is an angel in temper, and gives 
no trouble ; and that it is an honour to be allow- 
ed to attend her, besides making one better, just 
to see how good and quiet she is. 

Ger. Hush, Anna; you ought not to allow 
Morley to speak so foolishly. 
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Mrs. Aber. I must say Sally is the most 
changed creature I ever saw. 

Ger. Now, Anna, answer Mamma’s ques- 
tion. 

Anna. First allow me to tell you how I have 
spent my time since we parted, Gertrude. 

Ger. (Smiliny.) But you know I always 
displease you by yawning when you describe your 
parties. But if you will spare me the decora^ 
tions and dresses, I shall try to be attentive. 

Anna. I think my feelings last night were gloomy 
enough to excite [your interest, Gertrude. The 
promise I half made to you, returned to my 
thoughts continually during the whole evening; 
and I could not feel that any thing I did or said, 
was such as it ought to have been in that pre- 
sence in which you had desired me to remember 
I was. I wished to get rid of the thought, but 
felt frightened, as if I had been trying to sepa- 
rate myself from God. I can scarcely describe 
what I felt. I was asked if I was unwell. 
I was rallied on my absence of manners ; and 
aunt Stanley, who was near me at one time, 
said in a whisper to me, ‘‘ I protest, Anna, you 
look to-night exactly as Gertrude did, at the two 
or three last balls she honoured with her pre- 
sence and so I answered, ‘‘ I wish I was like 
Gertrude.” I longed to get home ; yet when I 
found myself alone I was no happier, — for I could 
no more feel, then, that I was worthy to be in 
the presence of God than I was before. Oh ! 
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I have passed a wretched night, — falling asleep, 
and then waking in a fright. My mind was too 
uneasy to suffer me to sleep. Now, I will answer 
your question, Mamma. If Mr. Percy was in 
Scotland, I should like to go there ; but I would 
rather hear him than any other thing now, Oh, 
Mamma, Gertrude is more in the right than I 
am 1 — I am sure she is. 

Mrs. Aber. Anna, we must examine this mat- 
ter more closely. Gertrude tells me your bro- 
ther has gone to Scotland, for the single purpose 
of enjoying solitude and leisure, that he may 
read the Scriptures. I wish also to have some 
quiet time for the same purpose. As to your two 
objections, — the quadrille party and Mr. Percy, 

I think you must try to get over the first, and 
Gertrude says the clergyman at Arnavoir is of 
the same sentiments with Mr. Percy. 

Anna. Is he so ? Then I shall easily reconcile 
myself to the idea of Mrs. Anson’s displeasure. 
But only think of Edward ! Well, I have thought 
him very odd of late. Do you wish to go to 
Scotland, Gertrude? 

Ger. I do very much, indeed. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, then, I shall write this day 
to Edward; and, in the mean time, we shall make 
arrangements for leaving town. If your brother 
answers, as we hope he will, then we shall go to 
Scotland ; if not, we shall all be glad to go for a 
time to Calmly Lodge. 


END OF PART FIRST. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 


After the last conversation mentioned in the 
preceding pages, Mrs. Aberley wrote to her son, 
and prepared to follow him immediately to Scot- 
land, should his answer confirm Gertrude’s in- 
formation respecting the motives which induced 
him so unexpectedly to leave London. Before 
Mrs. Aberley received his answer, however, she 
was called upon to witness a scene which power- 
fully convinced her of the insufficiency of her 
own religious principles to support an immortal 
soul in the prospect of death and eternity. Her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Ashton, was taken alarmingly 
ill ; and when, at her own request, informed by 
her physicians of the truth, which was, that 
though they did not consider her danger imme- 
diate, they had no hope of her recovery, the ap- 
palling effect on her mind of this certain and near 
approach of death was too powerful to be con- 
cealed. The thought of entering, perhaps un- 
prepared, into the presence of God, and into a 
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State of being which must endure to eternity, 
whatever was her doom, overcame all those other 
most painful thoughts attendant on the death-bed 
of a mother leaving a family of orphans. Mrs. 
Ashton’s religious opinions, and those of Mrs. 
Aberley, had been nearly the same. Charles 
Ashton had indeed succeeded in leading his mo- 
ther to adopt some opinions more scriptural than 
those she formerly had entertained : yet she had 
not really abandoned that system of religion on 
which she placed her hopes of heaven; and, 
though she rejoiced in her son’s reformation, and 
attended whatever church he wished, yet this 
proceeded more from a desire to indulge him in 
any way which tended to cherish those principles 
which produced such effects, than from any con- 
viction of the superior efficacy of those princi- 
ples. 

Mrs. Aberley now attempted to give that com- 
fort to her sister which she herself supposed 
would arise on a death-bed, from the recollection 
of a life of amiableness and respectability ; but 
she saw that Mrs. Ashton listened without re- 
ceiving a ray of consolation or pleasure from any 
thing she said. On the contrary, if Gertrude 
ventured to make a remark, her aunt seemed to 
feel it deeply, as undeniable truth. Mrs. Ash- 
ton indeed clung to Gertrude, whose humble 
and simple views and expressions on religious 
subjects were more effectual in overcoming the 
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gloom of her mind, than the deeper and perhaps 
more elevated views of her son. Gertrude’s so- 
ciety became absolutely necessary to her aunt ; 
while Mrs. Aberley perceived, that, though she 
did not exactly say so, her sister regarded her 
as one who, like herself, knew little of that reli- 
gion which prepares and emboldens the soul to 
meet its God. This, joined to letters she receiv- 
ed from Edward, confirming all that Gertrude 
had told her respecting him, led Mrs. Aber- 
ley to begin, with very deep interest, that ex- 
amination of Scripture she had proposed. Du- 
ring her sister’s illness she went to no parties, 
and gave none : and much of the time which was 
not spent with her interesting young family, was 
devoted to the study of the Bible, and in prayer 
to God for assistance to understand it. The 
truth gradually dawned on her mind, and became 
more and more clear as she proceeded in her 
search. She perceived that her chief errors had 
arisen from ignorance of those truths so strongly 
expressed in Scripture ; — the natural alienation 
of the affections from God ; and the method God 
had appointed to do away that alienation, and 
reconcile the heart to himself. Ignorant of those 
truths, she had been labouring, with this alien- 
ated heart, to fulfil her task of duties, in the 
hope^ perhaps undefined, of propitiating that Be- 
ing whom she supposed she loved, not because, 
as with other objects of love, it was her delight 
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to seek His presence, and her chief joy to have 
communion with him ; but because loving God 
was one of those many things which every per- 
son knew to be right, and one of those conditions, 
on the fulfilment of which she hoped to be en- 
titled to heaven. She now perceived that she 
did not love God in the Scripture sense, and 
that, in reality, she knew not Christ — in short, 
that her religion and that of the New Testament 
were totally different. There, Christ was all ; 
in her religion, Christ was distant and unknown. 
There, he was the only way to the Father ; the 
Mediator between God and man ; the propitia- 
tion for sin; the High Priest in heaven, who 
continually interceded for his people ; th^ Advo- 
cate with the Father ; he who made reconciliation 
between the soul and God ; he, whom true be- 
lievers loved with joy unspeakable, with such 
love as led them to long for death, that they 
might depart and be with Him. Of such faith 
in Christ, or love to Him, Mrs. Ab^rley acknow- 
ledged to her own mind she knew nothing ; and, 
consequently, that she was ignorant of, and not 
reconciled to that God who can only be ap- 
proached through Christ. These were painful 
and humbling convictions ; but Mrs. Aberley was 
really searching for truth, and she persevered 
the more earnestly in her search, on discovering 
that she had, while supposing herself acquainted 
with the Scriptures, been almost ignorant of 
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them. She now also frequently met with Mr. 
Percy in her sister’s sick-room. Charles Ashton 
had prevailed on his mother to see Mr. Percy, 
in the hope that he might lead her mind to 
brighter views. But a death-bed is not often the 
time when instruction can be received. Mrs. 
Ashton was unable at times, from illness, to at- 
tend to Mr. Percy ; and, indeed, was always so 
weak and languid, that his visits flurried and dis- 
composed her, even when most anxious to see 
liim ; and she often derived more benefit from 
what he had said, when repeated to her after- 
wards by Gertrude, than from his personal in- 
structions. Mrs. Aberley, however, listened with 
earnest attention, and joined in his prayers. She 
also attended his church with Mrs. Ashton’s 
young family, and with Anna ; and gradually the 
way of peace with God, declared in the Gospel, 
opened on her mind with clearness and convic- 
tion. She thankfully^ and joyfully acquiesced in 
the plan of salvation made known there, as a 
manifestation of the wisdom and love of God, 
and as entirely suited to the wants of her soul ; 
and she at least wished to receive Christ as her 
all, and to resign herself wholly to the guidance 
of his word and Spirit. 

Anna, during this period of her aunt’s last ill- 
ness, was at times very miserable. Ignorant on the 
subject of religion, and not of a character to exa- 
mine any subject with calm attention ; yet sensi- 
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ble that she had resisted the admonitions of her 
own conscience, the kind expostulations of Ger- 
trude, and the stronger and more alarming re- 
marks of her cousin, — she felt a consciousness of 
guilt in the sight of God, which led her only to 
think of Him as an object to be dreaded. Cir- 
cumstances added to this uneasiness. The mourn- 
ful gloom that was cast over the house of her 
aunt, — that deep shadow which precedes the ap- 
proach of death ; Gertrude’s anxious seriousness 
of manner, when, for short intervals, she left her 
aunt’s room to converse with her ; Mrs. Aber- 
ley’s thoughtfulness and disrelish for any conver- 
sation but that of the gravest kind, all tended to 
increase Anna’s uneasiness. Her former pur- 
suits appeared to her, now, to have been madness 
and folly. Death, eternity, judgment, were ever 
in her thoughts ; and, with her usual imprudence, 
she betrayed to every one the dark and unhappy 
state of her feelings, while, at the same time, she 
laboured to satisfy her conscience by the most 
scrupulous exactness in fulfilling what she con- 
sidered religious duties, and in reproving the 
neglect of them in others. 

At last the hour so much dreaded by poor 
Mrs. Ashton arrived, and her timid spirit was 
called to enter its everlasting state of existence. 

When Mrs. Aberley had seen every duty of 
sisterly affection performed, and the orphan fa- 
mily restored to some degree of comfort, she pre- 
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pared to join her son in Scotland. She and his 
sister had received many letters from him, each 
succeeding one expressing the sentiments of a 
mind increasing in religious and happy feeling. 
The expectation of Joining him was therefore the 
more pleasing to Mrs. Aberley and his sisters, 
after the late sad and painful scenes they had 
witnessed. 

In the following pages are narrated some con- 
versations and events which took place at Arna- 
voir, commencing on the evening the ladies ar- 
rived there. 
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PART II. 

An Apartment in Arnavoir Castle, 
Evening. 

(Mrs. Aberley, Edward, Anna, arui Ger- 
trude. Edward seated between Mrs. Ah- 
erley and Gertrude, a hand of each in his , 
Anna seated on a footstool at her mother s feet, 

Edw. How delightful it is to feel myself with 
you all again ! You have really tried my 
patience by your delays. You gave me reason 
to hope I should see you in a fortnight after 
I left London, and it is now more than two 
months. 
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Mrs, Aber. We too, Edward, have longed 
much to be with you ; but you know we found 
it impossible to get away. First, we had busi- 
ness with Mr. Lornton, that must be transacted 
before you came of age, — then the illness and 
death of your poor aunt Ashton, made it a posi- 
tive duty for us to remain in London ; but we 
have all learned much, Edward, during thes(‘ 
two last months. 

Edw. [Pressing his mother's hand to his heart) 
Much, indeed ! 

Mrs. Aber. And the season has advanced, 
so that we now find Arnavoir in its greatest 
beauty. How magnificent the view from that 
window is ! 

Ger. I cannot for a moment withdraw my 
eyes from it. How glorious the sunset must be 
amidst yon mountains that bound the lake ! 

Edw. Most glorious, indeed ! But in the mean 
time I must entreat you, dear Gertrude, to bestow 
your attention on a humbler object. I cannot 
spare it yet, even to my favourite view . But if 
you w ill indulge me for another half-hour, I then 
promise you the most glorious view of sunset you 
have ever witnessed. Do you see that clump of 
trees ? (pointing from the window.) The view 
from thence is still finer than from these win- 
dow's. That is my favourite retreat. There my 
beloved instructor, Mr. Ross, has spent many an 
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hour with me ; and in his society, and listening 
to his heavenly conversation, I have witnessed 
many sunsets. I have never met with any one who 
enjoys the beauties of nature with the rapture he 
does. He sees God in all his works ; and seems 
to feel his presence continually. We shall, in 
half an hour, go to that lovely spot. I have in- 
vited Mr. Ross to meet us for a short time there. 
With his assistance, and so fine a portion of the 
works of God within our view, w^e may close the 
evening in what Mr. Ross calls Christian enjoy- 
ment. 

Anna. Delightful ! I long excessively to see 
your good Mr. Ross. 

Mrs. Aber. Is Mr. Ross a young man? 

Edw, He is thirty-four or thirty-five ; but 
looks older, from being a little bald above his 
forehead, and from the grey hairs which study 
and grief have mixed with his dark locks. 

Mrs. Aber. Does he reside in the old manse 
near the loch, or has he got a new one ? 

Edw. He is still in the old one, and I think 
has no wish for another. It is beautifully si- 
tuated ; and his wife has all within in such per- 
fect order and neatness, that it seems a peaceful 
little paradise. 

Ger. Has Mr. Ross any children ? 

Edw. Yes, three sweet little creatures. He 
has lost three. 
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Ger. And was that the grief which you said 
had mingled grey hairs with his dark locks ? 
[smiling,) 

Edw. It was; but why do you smile, Ger- 
trude ? 

Ger. Because your love for Mr. Ross, has 
made you poetical in your description of him. 

Edw. Well, perhaps it may. There is some- 
thing elevated, perhaps you would call it poetic, 
in all my feelings for him. He has been the 
messenger of light to my soul ; and w^hen I see 
him, I feel as if his presence brought that of his 
glorious Master nearer to me. 

Ger. Ah, no, Edward ! That gracious pre- 
sence is ever nearer you than any human pre- 
sence can be. But, had this idol of yours made 
idols of his children ? 

Edw. No, I will not say that, though perhaps 
he would allow that he had. You never saw a 
man so fond of children as he is, yet so gently 
strict and firm. He told me that God, by tak- 
ing his first child, had taught him that he was a 
hypocrite ; for he had often on his knees, and he 
thought in sincerity, devoted himself and all his 
to God, to dispose of them as he would ; yet, 
when he took his child from him, his whole soul 
rose in opposition to his will. 

Ger. Ah, yes ; we know not ourselves, till our 
heavenly Father in love afflicts us. That is his 
test of our sincerity. 
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Edw. When God took a second child, my 
friend had so far benefited by the first gracious 
chastisement, that he was enabled from his heart 
to say, Heavenly Father, thy will be done. 1 
am satisfied all must be well.” But he then 
felt as if the lesson of resignation had been learn- 
ed, and rested secure in the possession of his re- 
maining treasures. Another lovely, healthy little 
boy was carried off after a few days’ illness, — he 
could not see why this blow had followed so ra- 
pidly. His wife, too, almost sunk under it, and 
he dreaded losing her also. These were the 
darkest hours of his life ; yet in them he learned 
the great and important lesson, that we know lit- 
tle of God till we know him so as to love him su- 
premely : that true, lieartfelt resignation, can only 
proceed from that manifestation of God in Christ 
in our souls, which makes all created objects of 
love really less loved than he. But, Gertrude, 
are you unwell ? You are very pale ; I am sure 
you are ill. 

Ger. No, dear Edward; but this last high 
Christian attainment you have mentioned, has re- 
called forcibly to my thoughts some sad scenes I 
have lately witnessed. Oh ! I hope there is safe- 
ty to the soul that takes refuge in Christ, while 
far, — far from such a knowledge of God as Mr. 
Ross possesses. Yet (stops.) 

Mrs. Aber. Perhaps you do not know, Ed- 
ward, what* a melancholy attendance poor Ger- 
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trude has had on your aunt. She could not 
suffer Gertrude to be for a moment out of her 
presence night or day. 

Edw. I am not ignorant of any particular re- 
specting her attendance on my poor aunt.— 
Charles has written me volumes on the subject. 

Ger. f sighing^ J Poor Charles ! He has now 
a heavy charge ; three younger brothers, and 
two little sisters orphans. Did I write you, Ed- 
ward, that Mamma has allowed me to take charge 
of little Emma and Jane for a time ? 

Edw. No, but Charles did. He wrote me, too, 
that his mother died happily. 

Ger. Yes ! At last my aunt seemed peaceful 
and resigned. But, Oh ! let us prepare for death 
while we are in health and in vigour of mind, and 
hasten to acquire the knowledge of that Almighty 
Saviour, who alone can support our souls when 
the hour comes that we must meet God. It is 
an awful thing to die while ignorant and unpre- 
pared. 

Edw. But my aunt was considered a thought- 
ful, religious person. 

Ger. My aunt had naturally weak spirits and 
bad health, which made her appear grave and 
thoughtful ; but her religious opinions had been 
entirely adopted from others not from Scripture ; 
and her personal religion consisted in some forms, 
which she considered it a merit to go through, 
even when her health made it almost impossible 
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to do so. On these observances she rested her 
hopes of eternity. Charles’s change of senti- 
ments and conduct led her to examine the sub- 
ject of religion more closely ; but though he had 
convinced her that she erred in some points, her 
last illitess found her ignorant and unsettled. She 
was wretchedly weak and timid; and the thoughts 
of deatji and eternity were awful to her beyond 
expression. Oh ! what poor Charles suffered ! 
It was a painful scene, but I hope closed in 
peace. 

Edw. Do not let us dwell on it, Gertrude, it has 
affected you too deeply, f turning to Anna.) What 
change has taken place in Anna’s appearance ? 
She looks well, yet somehow very odd. 

Mrs. Aber. ( smiling.) It is her dress. Ajina 
considers it a part of religion to make herself that 
figure. 

Anna. Dress was my folly ; I hope it shall 
never more be so. How many precious hours I 
have wasted in adorning this sinful perishing 
body ! It shall now suffer mortification. 

Edw. But people will think you so ridiculous, 
I fear you will injure the cause you now love. 

Anna. I am now indifferent about what people 
think of me. I have been too long anxious about 
that. I can now dress in five minutes, from hav- 
ing adopted this kind of dress,— formerly I never 
dressed in less than an hour. 
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Edw. Do you, Gertrude, think Anna right in 
this ? 

Ger. Perhaps we had better consult your in- 
structor, Mr. Ross, how far peculiarities in trifles 
are right in professors of religion. 

Anna. Is it a trifle, Gertrude, to redeem time ^ 

Ger. No, certainly, dear Anna. But you re- 
member what Mr. Percy said, the last Sunday 
we heard him preach, That we must not per- 
form inferior duties, at the expense of superior 
but Mr. Ross will put us right on this particular 
point. 

Anna. Well, perliaps he may. But, in the 
mean time, you will oblige me by calling our 
blessed day of rest the Sabbath, not Sunday. 

Ger. You are right, Anna. I shall try to re- 
member. 

Edw. Well, it is remarkable by what different 
ways we arrive at truth. You Mamma, by 
patiently examining the Scriptures, have discover- 
ed that you were in error, and are now correcting 
all your opinions by that infallible test. Gertrude 
finds truth in the knowledge of Him who is truth. 
Anna is forced from sin and error into truth, by 
the deep-felt teaching of an awakened and en- 
lightened conscience ; and I am arriving at truth 
I cannot tell how. I seem to be in a new world, 
— I see every thing in a new light, — I wonder at 
my former, and at my present self. 

Ger. (smiling^) And how do you happen to 
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distinguish so nicely respecting others, while so 
ignorant respecting yourself? Have you had no 
assistance ? 

Edw. Yes, dear Gertrude, I have asked Mr. 
Ross questions, which have led him to assist me 
in forming tlie opinions I have just expressed. In- 
deed, I have made him, almost unconsciously to 
both of us, intimately acquainted with all our re- 
ligious sentiments. When you know him, you 
will be (juite satisfied that he should be so. I 
shall never be able to repay his kindness to me. 
Every day he has spent some part of his precious 
time in instructing me. He has read great part 
of the scriptures with me, joining his prayers with 
his instruction. He has listened patiently to all 
my ignorant objections, and never left one till he 
had answered it so as to convince my judgment, 
and satisfy my heart. I now love him as an elder 
brother, and would rather spend an hour with 
him in his sacred little study, than with any other 
human being in any place on earth. He is a 
blessing to the parish. You shall see, to-mor- 
row, with what reverence and respect the people 
regard him. 

Mrs. Abeu. To-morrow the people celebrate 
your coming of age. I do hope Mr. Ross will be 
able to prevent such scenes as often take place 
on similar occasions. 

Edw. You shall see. Do you know Ashton is 
also to be here ? 
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Mrs. Aber. Charles ! I rejoice to hear it. 

Edw. You know, before you left London, he 
had refused ; but, on my assuring him we should 
have no rejoicings that he would find unsuitable 
to his present feelings, he consented to come. The 
little girls follow slowly, and will be here in a few 
days. But now I think we must go to my 
favourite retreat, amongst yonder trees. 
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A Grove of Trees^ under which seats cere placed^ so 
as to exmmand a view of ike JLake^ ^c, 

Mrs. Aberley, Edward, Anna, and Gertrude. 

Ger. This is indeed lovely ! Oh ! who would 
live shut up in a town, in whose power it was to 
be where so much of God is manifested in the 
glories of his creation ! What a profusion of 
grandeur and beauty ! Look, Anna, in this direc- 
tion. See those mountains, how majestically 
they tower to heaven, their tops glowing in the 
beams of the descending sun. How lovely, too, 
are the glassy waters of the loch, on which they 
seem to rest ! Oh ! I feel oppressed, as I gaze at 
the extended glory of that view ! How poor, how 
confined, how unworthy, all the adoration that 
our hearts can offer to that glorious One, who 
has created for us such profusion of objects, to 
manifest to us his character, and win our affec- 
tions to himself! 

Anna. Hush, Gertrude. Some one approaches 
by that path in the wood behind us. 

Edw. It is my friend. 
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T!tnter Mr. Ross. 

Edw, Welcome my dear Sir. Allow me to 
introduce my long-expected friends to you. My 
mother and eldest sister are not quite strangers 
to you, at least, by character ; and Gertrude, as a 
correspondent, was your first acquaintance. 

Mr. Ross. ( with much feeling.) I am happy to 
have an opportunity of expressing my own obli- 
gations, and those of many a grateful heart in 
Arnavoir, to Miss Gertrude. 

Ger. (blushing.) Indeed, Sir, I am the person 
obliged ; and I have to return you my most 
grateful acknowledgments for pointing out to me 
away of being useful, where all the trouble was 
yours, and all, at least much, of the pleasure was 
mine. 

Edw. ( smiling,) No one, then, is to have the 
merit of doing my duty for me. 

Mr. Ross. We shall ascribe it where all merit 
is ever due — to Him who alone can so change 
any heart, as to incline it to love his service. I 
hope, however, that to-morrow Miss Gertrude 
will feel gratified in seeing so many young people, 
who, through her bounty are learning the way of 
salvation. 

Ger. Shall I have that pleasure to-morrow ? 

Edw. Yes. To-morrow all the people be- 
longing to the estate have been invited to as- 
semble on the lawn before the house, and the 
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children are prepared to exhibit their accomplish- 
ments to you. 

Gek. I sliall be delighted to meet with them. 

Kdm . This is an evening, my dear Mr. Ross, 
(juite alter your own heart. 

Mr. Ross. And what heart, my dear Mr. 
Aberley, could resist the influence of’ such an 
( Veiling? God sjieaks to us by his works; and 
when their language is all gentleness and ten- 
derness, shall our hearts not be softened, and 
reply in gratitude and love? 

Axna. Many who are still dead to the jiowcr 
of religion, are yet exquisitely alive to the beau- 
ties of nature. 

Mr. Ross. Certainly, Miss. Aberley, many 
are so. 

Anna. And they have expressed their admi- 
ration in language so powerfully impressive, tliat 
they liave taken away all my pleasure in behold- 
ing those beauties. At this moment Lord Bj’ron’s 
lines, descriptive of his Lara's feelings on view- 
ing the softness of moonlight, and his dark mind 
turning away from its loveliness, haunt my 
ihoimhts. 

Mr. Ross. Rut, Miss Aberley, that descriji- 
tion is beautifully just. 

Anna. It may ; bull noAv dislike every as- 
sociation of ideas winch leads my mind back to 
the slate it was in when I almost w^orshipped 
those authors. 

VOI,. L, 
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Mr. Ross. Perhaps it would have been better 
for the world had such authors never wTitten ; 
yet there are some ])assages5 even in Lord Byron, 
which are exquisitely beautiful from their truth. 
His delineation of a mind, conscious of its guilt 
and darkness, and ignorant of the way of peace, 
do more than impress and excite the imagina- 
tion — they confirm some of the most important 
truths of Scripture. 

Anna. But still it is the imagination tliat is 
captivated by such works — and surely it ought 
to be forced or starved into subjection. 

Mr. Ross. (Smilbig.) I am afraid it will not 
submit to be starved, Miss Aberley. It ought to 
have proper food ; but if it is denied such, I fear 
it will become less nice, and be satisfied with 
what is poor and trifling. There is perhaps no 
other power of the mind which, in youth at least, 
requires such constant attention. 

Anna. I feel so. I cannot get it suppressed. 

Mr. Ross. ( Smiling,) No, I believe that is 
hopeless. But you can occupy it with wdiat is 
really important, and really lovely, and really ex- 
cellent. 

Mrs. Abkh. You will find, my dear Sir, that 
my poor Anna has some very peculiar ways of 
thinking. I am rejoiced to think she will have it 
in her power to receive instruction from you. 
Edward is already deeply your debtor; and I am 
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afraid you will find us all anxious to encroach on 
your precious time, and on your patience. 

Mr. Ross. It is the delight of a minister of 
Christ, Madam, to be occupied in his Master’s 
service, when his labours are valued. It cheers 
Ids heart, and strengthens his hands. 

Mrs. Aber. You are kind ia thus encourag- 
ing us to trouble you, my dear Sir. I trust we 
are all in earnest, though my dear Anna is, I 
fear, in error on many points. I feel thankful 
that Gertrude, and not she, was the first of my 
family who became religious. I fear, had Anna 
been the first, she would have disgusted us all 
by her, what appears to me, absurd peculiarities. 
For instance, my Anna n^kes it a matter of con- 
science to dress in the most ridiculous and parti- 
cular manner, so that all her young friends re- 
gard her change on that point, as a part of her 
new religion. 

Anna. But pray. Mamma, tell Mr. Ross 
how many precious hours I have lost in studying 
dress. Ought not such inclinations to be morti- 
fied ? Besides, St. Paul says, that women pro- 
fessing godliness, should not adorn themselves 
with costly array. 

Mrs. Aber. I do not wish it to be costly my 
love. All I ask is, that it shall not be particu- 
lar, and throw an air of ridicule over us all. But, 
Mr. Ross, I must lay more of my poor Anna’s 
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peculiarities before you. During the last six or 
eight weeks we have been in London, she has 
considered it her duty to teiich every person 
whom she had it in her power to speak to. Who- 
ever was our visitor, Anna instantly attempted to 
introduce the subject of religion ; and though 
the person she addressed might at the time be 
involved in the vortex of fashionable amuse- 
ments, Anna would condemn them all — dancing 
as folly and waste of time — concerts as the same 
—the theatre as utterly sinful — and going to ad- 
mire Miss O’Neil, as delighting in the sacrifice 
of a human soul ; and, consequently, more inhu- 
man than the Roman ladies were, who found 
pleasure in witnessing the eartlily agonies of 
gladiators. She reproved every one; and, in 
short, has made every one dislike her; and all 
this, while she herself must necessarily have a 
very small portion of religious knowledge. Can 
all this be right ? 

Mr. Ross. Can Miss Aberley quote St. 
Paul’s authority for all this, as she did respecting 
dress ? 

Anna. Not exactly for each particular Mamma 
has mentioned. Yet how should I have known 
that any of these things were sinful, unless Ger- 
trude had taken pains to convince me that they 
were so ? 

Mr. Ross. Were you convinced they were 
sinful, merely by Miss Gertrude saying so ? 
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Anna. No, certainly; unless I had seen that 
Gertrude had really lost all pleasure in such 
things, and really delighted in religion — I should 
not have attended merely to her opinions. But 
when I saw the change that had taken place in 
her, my conscience told me, that what had pro- 
duced that change, was a reality of love to God— 
a reality of wishing to please and serve him, of 
which my heart was destitute — and I hope the 
consciences of others will speak to them the 
same language, when I speak truth to them. I 
am willing to be hated and scorned, provided I 
carry truth to any soul. You do not know, Sir, 
what I have suffered from the terrors of an 
awakened conscience; nor the anxiety I feel to 
lead others to leave that state of blindness in 
which I so lately was. Oh ! what madness, what 
folly, it now appears to me, to spend hours, and 
days, and years, as I have done ! Every thing 
respecting God and eternity seems now so aw- 
fully real ! Why should I value people’s opinion 
of me, in comparison with the chance of leading 
them into truth ? 

Mr. Ross. And have you. Miss Aberley, been 
the happy means of leading any one to the know- 
ledge of the truth ? 

Anna, Not that I know of; but I resisted 
conviction too long myself, to wonder at any one 
else doing so. But tell me. Sir, do you think I 
have been wrong ? I beg you will speak truth — 
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plain truth to me, however severe. Was I wrong 
in attempting to point out truth to others, wliile 
so ignorant myself? 

Mr. Ross, {gently.) I feel afraid, my dear 
Miss Aberley, to condemn what w^s done under 
the impressions you describe, with so much in- 
difference respecting the consequences to your- 
self. Yet the very kindest and best services may 
be performed in such a way as to defeat the very 
intentions with which they are done. We must 
ever remember, in attempting to lead people to 
think as we do, that we are human beings en- 
deavouring to influence human beings, and must 
use those arguments which we know by expe- 
rience are attractive to the human heart. A real 
change must come from God ; but He uses means 
suited to the end. A plain declaration of truth 
is one means, and conscience will be on the side 
of that truth : yet if it is declared in a manner 
revolting to the heart, conscience has then to 
struggle against the disgust of the heart, and will 
not easily be heard. On the contrary, if the 
heart is won along with the conscience, all is 
won. St. Paul exhorts us to attend to what is 
lovely and of good report in all we do, and he 
himself is beautifully tender and gentle in his 
treatment of the ignorant. Now, my dear Miss 
Aberley, it is not felt to be lovely, neither is it of 
good report, for very young persons to presume 
to teach, particularly when they themselves have 
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scarcely escaped from those errors against which 
they warn others. 

Anna. But if we receive light, are we enti- 
tled to put it under a bushel ? 

Mr. Ross, f smiling.) No, we are to let it 

so shine, that men, seeing our good tvorks^ may 
glorify our Father who is in heaven.” 

Anna. But is it not a good work to warn 
others, from your own experience, that they are 
ruining themselves ? 

Mr. Ross. You cannot, my dear Miss Aber- 
ley, by mere words, convince any one that your 
experience is light from heaven. 

Anna. But if I am utterly changed, they wil- 
fully shut their eyes if they do not see that the 
change is of God. 

Mr. Ross. That must depend entirely on the 
nature of the conduct exhibited. I would not 
discourage you. Miss Aberley ; but when God 
opens your eyes to perceive what that really is 
which you now term an utter change, and when 
you come to look back on the present state of 
your heart and conduct, you will be less surpris- 
ed at the slowness of others, and will wonder 
that you should have regarded yourself as ut- 
terly changed, ” and that by the Holy Spirit. 
Forgive my plainness — what I say of you, I would 
say of any one who had come so very lately from 
a state of ignorance, into the knowledge of the 
first principles of truth. 
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Anna. I love what you say. The severity 
of truth has become strangely agreeable to me. 
But then must I be silent? Must I never show 
to others the w'ay of salvation which I myself have 
found ? 

Mr. Ross. I do not say so: but it is not 
easy to lay down any rule on this point. What 
I would advise is this. As it is impossible that 
you should be otherwise than ignorant, study the 
Scriptures ; might I say study them on your 
knees — at least with a praying heart, over every 
passage. Realise continually the presence of 
God in Christ. You know he is the only way 
to the Father. Search the Scriptures for those 
passages which reveal to you the character of 
your Lord, and in what relations he stands to 
you. Pray earnestly for his Spirit to enlighten 
your mind, and reveal the character and w ork of 
Christ to your soul— ^rest not till you know what 
it is to “ abide in Him” — till you can say. He is 
your peace, and your righteousness, and your joy. 
This is the first lesson a young Christian has 
to learn. Live near this Lord — without him you 
can do nothing. Follow on to know him more 
and more — make yourself acquainted with his 
word, praying for his grace to enable you to 
walk according to it; and instead of aiming at 
distinguishing yourself by some great effort, un- 
dertake nothing without bringing the matter to 
him in prayer, imploring his guidance and his 
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Spirit to show you how unable you are to do any 
thing aright. Walking thus, you will not readily 
offend by speaking rashly or harshly to any one ; 
and if you should offend by speaking truth in the 
spirit of love and meekness, you are then only in 
the path of duty. 

Anna. (Sighing.) I know little of such walk- 
ing. You have made me feel how poor, and blind, 
and miserable I am. 

Mr. Ross. Do you recollect how our graci- 
ous Lord and Master concludes his address to 
those whom he accused of being poor, and blind, 
and miserable, while they thought themselves 
rich ? 

Anna. I do. 

Mr. Ross. How much comfort, then, may 
they receive from his words, wdio feel that they 
are so ? “ As many as I love^ I rebuke and 

chasten. Behold I stand at the door and knock ; 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.’" 

( Annds eyes Jill with tears^ and she turns 
away.) 

Edw. In what a variety of characters our 
Lord is represented in Scripture ! 

Ger. Yes ; and how necessary we find these 
different characters to be to us in our different 
states of feeling. 

VOL. I. (r 
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Mr. Ross. And we shall continue to find 
them so to the last. There is no situation, no 
state of mind, no state of feeling, in which we 
can be, that we do not find him represented in 
Scripture as bearing the very character suited, 
in those circumstances, to be our most sympa- 
thising, most powerful, most tender friend. Oh ! 
He is, indeed, the friend of us sinners, from 
the moment that first in ignorance, and dark- 
ness, and fear, we apply to him, until that hour 
when he enables us, without dismay, sometimes 
with joy and rapture, to meet death and enter 
eternity. 

Anna. Enter eternity ! What an awful 
thought ! 

Mrs. Abee. Awful indeed ! 

Mr. Ross. (Feelingly,) Not if our love is 
fixed on Him from whom we must be absent till 
we enter eternity. 

Anna. But if we should be mistaken — if w^ 
should suppose we know him, when we do not ? 
Oh ! I sometimes long that the veil was with- 
drawn — that my uncertainty was at an end — yet 
I tremble at the thought. 

Mr. Ross. Did you. Miss Aberley, tremble at 
the thought of death and eternity before that 
change took place in your mind of which you 
have been speaking ? 

Anna. No. I thought the idea of death 
gloomy and chilling, but had no doubt that, had 
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I died, I should have become an angel in heaven 
— and such is the opinion respecting themselves, 
of all my former companions, and on no better 
grounds than I had. 

Mr. Ross. But now that God has opened your 
eyes to see that you are unfit by nature to enter 
heaven, and led you to that refuge he has ap- 
pointed for sinners, may you not confidently trust 
that he will not leave his work unfinished ? 

Edw. I see a carriage driving towards the 
house. It must be Charles, I shall go and meet 
him, and bring him here. 

Mrs. Aber. Let us all go and welcome him. 
You will allow me, Mr. Ross, to introduce my 
nephew to you. I think you will be pleased 
with him. 

Mr. Ross. I shall be happy tp be introduced 
to Mr. Ashton, but must delay that pleasure till 
to-morrow. 

Anna. My brother promised us the pleasure 
of your company to close the evening. 

Mr. Ross. I must beg you to excuse me— my 
own little flock will be assembled. This hour I 
consider theirs. We do not prosper in heavenly 
things when I encroach upon it. 

Mrs. Aber. We certainly must not interfere 
with your own family, Mr. Ross. I hope we 
shall see you early to-morrow. 

Mr. Ross. I hope to have that pleasure, but 
must now say good-night ; and may that heaven- 
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]y Guardian who “ slumbers not,” be with us all 
till we meet again. Miss Gertrude, may I ask 
you to convey a message to your brother from 
me. ( He speaks to her in a lotv voice^ then enters 
the wood* ) 

Mrs. Aber. a secret, Gertrude ? 

Ger. ( Smiling.) It is for my brother’s ears 
only. 

Anna. What a heavenly-minded man ! Oh ! 
how I long for the Sabbath, that I may hear him 
speak of heavenly things. 

Mrs. Aber. He is indeed very pleasing, and 
has something holy in his manners. But now let 
us join your brother and Charles. Here comes 
Edward alone. 


E'ivter Edward. 

Ger. Where is Charles ? What is the matter ? 
You look discomposed. Has any thing hap])tn- 
ed ? ( anxiously.) 

Edw. No. But who do you think has arrived 
with Charles? 

Mrs. Aber. Who? 

Edw. Mr. Lornton. 

Mrs. Aber. Ger. and Anna. Mr. Lornton ! 

Edw. Yes, himself. 

Anna. How vexatious ! What on earth has 
brought him ? 

Edw. I cannot tell, but Charles and he met 
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at the last stage, and as horses were not to be 
had for both carriages, they came together. 

Mrs. Aber. Well, I certainly wish he had not 
come at present — but now, my dear children, re- 
member you have to prove the sincerity and 
power of your religion. You know Mr. Lorn- 
ton has always, at least, intended to be kind to 
you all ; and I intreat you, do what you can to 
make his stay here agreeable to him. Some idea 
of duty to you has led him to take this long and 
fatiguing journey. You, Gertrude, I can de- 
pend upon. You have always loved your guar- 
dian. 

Ger. I really do love him, and think he has 
a great deal of feeling behind his cold stiff man- 
ners. 

Edw. You love him, Gertrude, because you 
have never displeased him, and do not know 
the severity and contempt with which he finds 
fault. 

Ger. I have displeased him of late, Edward, 
and he has, in private, said many very severe 
things to me ; yet he listened patiently to all I 
said in my defence, and seemed more vexed than 
angry, and anxious to understand and enter into 
my reasons for doing what appeared to him self- 
willed and absurd. 

Anna. He has always had a favour for you ; 
but Oh ! those private conferences. How often 
I have wished he would give his lectures in 
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public. How tremendous he looks when he 
says, Miss Anna, I desire a few minutes* con- 
versation with you.” 

Edw. I cannot say I love him, but I do 
respect him. But now we must really go to 
him. 

Gsa. I have a message from Mr. Ross to you, 
Edward. 

Edw. What? 

Gee. He hopes you will continue to act as 
the Christian head of your house, though its 
inmates have increased in number. 

Edw. And Mr. Lornton there, (embarrass- 
ed, ) My friend did not know he was come. 

Ger. He said, that drawing back after you 
had once begun, would have a bad effect on your 
servants and people — besides, ( in a whisper ) 
will you seem ashamed of your Master ? 

Edw. (with warmth,) No, were the whole 
world here. 
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FORENOON. 

An Apartment in Arnavoir Castle^ the toindaws of 
which open on the lawn. 

Mr. Lornton, Gertrude. 

( A great many people are seen from the windows. 
Mr, Ross and Edward appear to be addressing 
them. Mr. Lornton paces up and dotvn the room^ 
Gertrude watching his looks^ and at times stealing 
a glance towards the window.) 

Mr. Lorn. I cannot believe, child, that it is 
really agreeable to you to remain here with me, 
when so much preaching over coarse Bibles, and 
twopenny tracts, is going on yonder. 

Ger. Were you with us. Sir, I should prefer 
being on the lawn. 

Mr. Lorn. I with you ! Can you suppose I 
would countenance such preposterous folly ? I 
used to think that, with all his faults, your 
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brother had a good share of common sense, but 
I begin to doubt this. Can he really be such a 
fool as to believe that sagacious, reflecting 
Scotchmen will be duped by him and his parson, 
into the notion that canting speeches are as 
much worth having as good cheer ; or that the 
sanctimonious looks of a young landlord promise 
as well for their future interests, as if he showed 
himself the open-hearted, open-handed gentle- 
man ? 

Ger. I hope, Sir, that the people will love my 
brother such as he is. Will you pardon me for 
saying, Sir, that you yourself did not seem dis- 
pleased with him last night, when he assembled 
his servants, and read and prayed with them. 
You did not, indeed, remain with us, but after- 
wards you treated Edward so kindly, and took 
leave of him for the night so like a father, that 
he was quite moved. 

( Mr. Lornton makes no answer^ hut turning his 
face away^ again paces about the room for a time^ 
then stops and fixes his eyes earnestly on a portrait 
which hangs at me end of the apartment — again 
walks a few steps^ then stops^ and. looks mildly at 
Gertrude.) 

Mr. Lorn. You know that picture, Gertrude ? 

Ger. Yes ; it is my father’s. I have spent 
much of this morning in contemplating it. I 
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think I never saw a more noble or engaging 
countenance than it represents. 

Mr. Lorn. There never was a more noble or 
more engaging human being, than he was, of 
whom that picture is a most perfect resem- 
blance. 

Ger. Edward tells me that the people here 
have the most enthusiastic love for his memory. 

Mr. Lorn. All who had an opportunity of 
really knowing him, loved him with a kind of 
love, which I at least have never met with any 
other who could inspire. 

(Turns mvay^ and again paces the room ; Ger- 
trude rising^ and putting her arm within Mr. 
Lornton^Sj walks with him,) 

Mr. Lorn. Have you any recollection of your 
father, my dear ? 

Ger, 1 have a very strong recollection of 
him. I, at this moment, have him before me, as 
I saw him on the morning he, for the last time, 
left home to join the army. I recollect being 
waked, and seeing Papa looking earnestly and 
mournfully at me, as he bent over my little crib. 
I sprung up to clasp my arms round his neck, 
and he held me for a time pressed to his bosom 
— he then put me a little from him — looked at 
me — clasped me again to his breast, and kissed 
me many, many times, then laid me gently down, 
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and, raising his eyes to heaven, and clasping his 
hands together, said, God protect my children.’’ 

Mr. Lorn. ( sighing deeply.) Poor Aberley ! 

Ger. God, my dear Sir, has heard his prayer. 
First he has given us a kind and careful earthly 
guardian, and now I trust he is leading us all to 
himself, our heavenly Father. 

Mr. Lorn. I could have felt for you all as my 
own children, had your brother and sister re- 
garded me at all as a parent. I do not, however, 
blame them. I know that circumstances have 
rendered my temper very unsuitable to those 
who are full of youth and hope. For you, my 
dear, I do feel as a father. 

Ger. I feel certain, my dear Mr. Lornton, that 
Edward and Anna will please you more in future 
than they have hitherto done. 

Mr. Lorn. Your brother resembles his father 
strikingly in person and features, but his impet- 
uous, ungovernable temper is the opposite of 
what his father’s was ; and there is so much of it 
in the expressions of his countenance, that, till 
last night, he has seldom recalled my friend to 
my memory. Last night, when he declared his 
intention of serving God in his family whoever 
might be in his house, your father was before 
me. The firm, manly, ingenuous, yet embar- 
rassed expression of his countenance, was exact- 
ly his father’s, as I had often seen him, when his 
pure and correct feelings would not suffer him to 
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join in some parts of the conduct of his friends ; 
and when he, while hating to differ from them, 
yet in his own noble manner gave his reasons, 
and either dissuaded his friends from their in- 
tentions, or left them. 

Ger. (laying her hand on Mr, Lomton^s arm^ 
and looking earnestly at him,) And can you. Sir, 
think those principles cant and folly, which lead 
Edward thus to resemble my father ? Must there 
not have been the same elevation and integrity 
of mind to produce the same expression of coun- 
tenance ? 

Mr. Lorn. Perhaps, my dear, but proceeding 
from very different sources. 

Ger. Every good and perfect gift comes from 
God, the only source of good. I hope my dear 
father ( hesitates and stops,) 

Mr. Lorn. Your father’s conduct, when I 
knew him, proceeded from no other source than 
his own excellent and upright nature. Yet, Ger- 
trude, I understand your hesitation, and that 
mournful expression of your countenance ; and 
perhaps may be able to relieve you from your 
fears that your father’s religious sentiments were 
no better than your guardian’s. I find, on again 
reading over some of his last letters to me, ex- 
pressions which may perhaps lead you to hope 
that his opinions resembled your own. When 
I myself first read these expressions, they only 
confirmed to me the mournful truth, that the 
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weakness of body which precedes death may af- 
fect and overpower the greatest minds ; but I 
confess, Gertrude, the strange religious mania 
which has seized you, and with which you have 
infected all your family, has given a new charac- 
ter to these expressions. Before I left London 
to be present here to-day, as I considered it my 
duty to be, I looked over all your father’s letters 
to me. In many of them lie had mentioned to 
me liis wishes respecting his children, and also 
respecting the management of his estates and 
tenantry ; and I was determined that nothing in 
my power should be left undone to fulfil those 
wishes. I have several of his last letters with 
me. Here are two, out of which I shall read 
some passages. You know your father fell in 
Egypt. The first of these letters was written 
the day after he received tlie wound wdiich proved 
fatal. He says, I find that my wound might 
not be considered dangerous in a colder climate, 
but here my recovery is very uncertain. I have 
told you my wishes respecting Anna and my 
children; and now, Lornton, perhaps we shall 
never again meet in this world, and what, my 
friend, do we know of another? I, who find my- 
self on the verge of it, feel a new, and, I confess 
to you, an appalling anxiety on this point. My 
dearest friend, do not leave this momentous af- 
fair to be learned at your last hours. There is 
enough besides to think too deeply of then. I 
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intreat you to reflect on what I have written ; 
and, Lornton, have my children educated reli- 
giously.” 

Ger. (her eyes Jillingwlth tears,) O my dearest 
father ! I trust he found liglit and peace. 

Mr. Lorn. In his last letter, after some anx- 
ious directions about your mother, he says, — 
“ And now, my dearest friend, farewell. I write 
with great difficulty, lleineniber what I said in 
my last. Seek to know God. You do not yet 
know' him, Lornton. Seek to know the w^ay of 
salvation by Christ. I have been taught that 
w'ay ; there is no other. God lias been very 
merciful to me. A soldier has been my earthly 
teacher.” Here the letter stopt. 

Ger. (hursts into tears and turns away. After 
a pause,) Will you, dear Sir, allow me again 
to read these last w'ords? And this is my own 
dear Papa’s wTiting ! How his liand has trem- 
bled ! O sweet, precious words ! (kisses the letter^ 
then reads,) “ I have been taught that w ay ; 
there is no other. God has been very merciful 
to me.” O how gracious is our God ! My fa- 
ther ! my mother ! all of us brought to the know- 
ledge of Himself! My dear Sir, (turning earnest- 
ly to Mr, lA)mto?i^) you shall not be separated 
from us. Why have you neglected my lather's 
last intreaties ? You will never again meet him, 
unless you too know that God has been merciful 
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to you ; unless you find that only way of salva* 
tion which my father found. 

Mr. Lorn, (sterrdy.) What can we know of 
the mercy of God ? 

Ger. (shrinking back^ and with surprise .) — 
How ! 

Mr. Lorn, (bitterly.) Twice in my life I have 
cast myself on what I had been taught was the 
mercy of God, and both times I might have 
equally prayed to the winds. Do not suppose, 
child, that all those whom you see disregarding 
the forms of religion, do so from utter indiffer- 
ence to the subject. Most men have had their 
time of religion — their religious history — some 
dark enough. 

Ger. (gently but firmly.) You have, my dear 
Sir, misunderstood the Providence of God re- 
specting yourself. 

Mr. Lorn. Twice, Gertrude, my whole hap- 
piness has been wrapt up in the lives of two dear 
objects. The first became ill. I prayed with 
my whole soul to that Being who I believed was 
merciful, and the only disposer of life and death. 

I prayed that the idol of my affections might be 
spared to me, and my prayer was disregarded. 

I then had just begun to know your father, and 
my disappointed affections soon centred in him. 
He was ordered abroad. I knew his brave and 
gallant spirit, and foresaw that he would be 
wherever danger was. Again I prayed and ap- 
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pealed to the compassion of the Most High. I 
heard that my most beloved friend was wounded. 
Still I hoped in the mercy of Heaven ; but heard 
of his death. Why should I pray, or believe 
there is that attribute in the divine character 
which we call mercy? Our little distant griefs 
cannot interfere with the course of things in the 
immense arrangements of the Deity. 

Ger. (mildly but warmly,) And did you, my 
dear Sir, come into the presence of God, and 
say, O God, thou hast taught us that thou 
only art worthy of the first place in our hearts. 
Thou hast condescended to say to each of us, 
‘ Give me thine heart.’ Thou hast even declared 
thyself a jealous God, who will suffer no rivals 
— no idols; yet here I have one precious, be- 
loved, only possessor of my heart. Thou only 
art the di.'>poser of life and death. I pray thee 
ruin my soul, by preserving to me this rival who 
has usurped thy place in my affections, and se- 
parates iny heart from thee its only good ?” 
And when God in love refused this prayer, and 
took away that wliich came between himself and 
your soul, instead of returning to Him who in 
mercy smote that he might heal you, did you in- 
stantly set up another idol to worship with your 
affections instead of Him, and again insult him 
by prayers to preserve to you his rival ; and are 
you displeased because in love he again refused 
you, and left your heart empty and desolate, 
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that he himself might fill it ? Are you not, my 
dear Sir, saying there is no mercy where all is 
mercy ? 

Mr. Loun. (gently.) You are a strange arguer, 
my child. According to you, God loves you not 
in giving you so many objects of affection, and 
would show his kindness more by taking your 
mother, and brother, and sister from you. 

Gek. If I loved them more than him ; but I 
hope he has the first place in my affections ; and 
my constant prayer to him, is to suffer no rivals 
in my heart. 

Mr. Lorn. Well, my dear, may you always 
suppose your prayers are answered. 

Ger. Suppose ! O my dear Sir, how dis- 
honouring to the omnipotent, omniscient God, 
is your cold unloving assent to his general and 
superintending Providence ; while you, not from 
disbelieving in revelation, but from his rejection 
of a prayer which it would have injured you to 
grant, spurn from you the revealed and most de- 
lightful truth, that so minute is the care of God 
over all of us, that even a hair of our heads can- 
not change colour without him ! 

[A shout of joy is heard from the lawn.) 

Ger. Do let us go, dear Sir, and discover 
what has occasioned so much joy. 

Mr. Lorn. Well, my dear, I shall accompany 
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you. I suppose these sounds of joy have been 
at last occasioned by some substantial proofs of 
kindness from your brother. 

Ger. Before we go/ Sir, let me ask, does 
Mamma know of these letters from Papa which 
you have just shown to me ? 

Mr. Lorn. No, my dear; I showed them to 
your aunt Stanly, who was with your mother 
Avhen she heard of your father’s death ; but your 
aunt dreaded that they would add, to your mo- 
ther’s almost insupportable grief, the sad idea 
that your father had been uncomfortable in the 
view of death. 

Ger. But my father would himself write to 
Mamma in the same strain. 

Mr. Lorn. By some unfortunate accident, 
your mother never received your father’s last 
letters. The soldier wdio attended your father 
during his last illness, and whom he intrusted 
with some things to bring to your mother, men- 
tioned that these letters had been sent by a con- 
veyance considered particularly safe, but they 
never reached her. 

Ger. What has become of the soldier who 
attended my father 

Mr. Lorn. I believe he now resides, some- 
where in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Ger. Did Mamma see him ? 

Mr. Lorn. No, my dear ; your aunt Stanly 
did, but thought his religious canting about 
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your father’s death would be too much for your 
mother. She never knew there was such a per- 
son. 

Ger. He would be the soldier Papa mentions 
as his teacher. I wish I could see him. Did 
not aunt Stanly err in preventing Mamma from 
seeing him ? 

Mr. Lorn. I think she did ; but at that time 
I was unfit to think of what would be best for 
others. Mrs. Stanly did as she pleased. 

Ger. Now let us go, dear Sir. 
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THE LAWN. 

Mrs. Aberley, Mr. Ross, Anna, Edward, and 
Mr. Ashton. Mr. Lornton and Gertrude, 
who leans on his arm^ stands a little apart Mr. 
Ashton moves a few steps to join them^ bvt Ger- 
trude motions to him not to approach. People 
stand around. 

Mr. Lorn. Edward seems about to make a 
speech. 

Edw. ( Going forward towards the people.) My 
friends, I have told you my intention of residing 
among you part of every year, ( renewed cwclama’- 
tions of joy.) Now, I have to assure you, that I 
will act exactly as my father did respecting your 
little farms. I will remove none of you, without 
finding other means of support for you. ( Shouts 
of joy. Voices exclaim^ God bless you^ Sir ; God 
will reward youj Sir^ — noble son of our noble C(h 
lemdr) I must, however, my friends, make one 
reservation in giving you this promise. I shall 
suffer no immorality on my estate, that it is in my 
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power to prevent ; and should 1 hear of any fraud 
against government, or any attempt to injure the 
morals of the people, the man whom I find en- 
gaged in such practices shall be removed, should 
his fathers have been on the estate for centuries. 
Good conduct shall make long leases, — bad con* 
duct instant removals. You all now possess the 
Scriptures. Study them, and teach their holy 
precepts to your households. There you will 
find the way not only to be saved, but to be pure 
and holy in your lives. I have taken them for 
the rule of my own life ; and as we shall all be 
judged according to them, when we meet toge- 
ther at the bar of God, let us seriously begin now 
to act in all things as they direct. (Some of the 
people hang their heads^ and look grave ; others^ and 
most of the women^ exclaim^ OA, that it may be 
so ! God bless his sweet holy young heart ! Hds 
like his father, Hes owre gude to livef &c. 

Mr. Lorn. (Looking earnestly at Edward.) 
Dear fellow ! at this moment he is his father’s 
image. 

( Some bustle among the people ; then the young 
people and children are brought out by a respectable 
looking elderly man from amongst the people^ and 
approach towards Gertrude. Edward puts his arm 
within that of Mr. Moss, and they also approach.) 

Edw. This is your school, Gertrude. Allow 
me, Sir, ( presenting Mr. Ross to Mr. Lomtonj) 
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to introduce my friend Mr. Ross, the clergyman 
of this parish, to you. 

fMr. Lornton returns Mr, liosss how slightly 
and contemptuously. The schoolmaster arranges 
the children in an orderly semicircle before Ger~ 
trude. Mrs. Aberley^ Anna^ and Mr. Ashton^ draw 
near.) 

ScHooLM. ( Addressing Gertrude.) Madam, 
the children desire in one voice to express tlieir 
gratitude to their heavenly Father, and their 
earthly benefactress, in a short hymn tliey have 
learnt to sing. 

Mr. Lorn. ( Glancing superciliously at Mr, 
Ross.) Got up finely for effect ! 

Mr. Ross. ( With quickness f For what effect, 
Sir, do you mean ? 

{Mr. Lornton turns contemptuously away^ and 
gives no answer. Gertrude changes from one 
arm of Mr. Lornton to the other ^ so as to be he- 
tween him and Mr. Iloss, then addresses the latter.) 
Will you say for me, Sir, that it will give us 
much pleasure to hear the children sing their 
hymn ? 

Mr. Ross. My dear young people, the ladies 
will have much pleasure in bearing your hymn. 

The Children Sing. 

liikc erring lambs we wander’d far, 

From our Great Shepherd’s fold of peace ; 

Our hearts, rebellious, felt at war 

With his strict laws and righteousness. 
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But though averse to Him, his love 

Still sought to bring his wand’rers home ; 
At last his Spirit from above 

Taught a found lamb to bid us come. 

Oh ! Glory then be to that Lord 
Within whose fold we seek a place ; 

And may his love best joys afford 
To her — his messenger of grace. 


[Mr. Lornion^ when the clear young voices of the 
children at once begin the hymn^ is much affected^ 
hut struggles to overcome and conceal his feel- 
ings. The ladies are moved to tears^ and^ when 
the children cease singing,^ go forward to caress and 
praise them ; while the Schoolmaster singles out 
some children to read^ ^c. to Gertrude.) 

Mr. Lorn. [Addressing Edward.) You mean, 
I suppose, to continue this theatrical seminary ? 

Edw. Certainly, my dear Sir ; but what ap- 
pears to you theatrical, is, I am certain, the ex- 
pression of the real feelings of the heart. 

Mr. Lorn. [With a sneer.) An extempore 
poetic effusion ? 

Mr. Ross. The hymn, such as it is, was writ- 
ten by the Schoolmaster. There surely is heart, 
if not poetry in it ; and the young people seem to 
feel it so. 

Mr. Lorn. Young hearts are easily won, and 
when won, easily ruled, and turned to any pur- 
pose. I detest all this artful machinery to en- 
snare young hearts. 
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Mr, Ross. I hope they will be indeed en- 
snared into the love and service of their God. 

Mr. Lorn, [sneeringly.) And secure the 
comfortable dominion of his meek and lowly mi- 
nister. 

Mr. Ross, [mildly j hut with emotion.) His mi- 
nisters ought to have one safeguard from insult, 
— the knowledge that they must submit to taunts 
and contempt, while they are precluded from 
every means of repulsing them. 

Mr. Lorn, [looking full at Mr. Ross^ who 
looks at him mildly^ hut with dignity.) Sir, I 
beg your pardon. I have been unprovokedly 
brutal. 

Mr. Ross, [gently.) I can feel every excuse for 
prejudices against churchmen ; — some of us have 
given too good cause for them. Yet [smiling) 
the Church to which I belong, has wisely left no 
temptation to lure those characters into her mi- 
nistry, who, in a wider field, might become the 
most odious of all human beings, — earthly mind- 
ed, ambitious, hypocritical, domineering priests. 

Mr. Lorn. Is it in my power, Sir, to do any 
thing for the benefit of your school ? To the poor 
amongst your parishioners, I must beg of you to 
distribute a trifle. 

Mr. Ross. When you are convinced, Sir, 
that our schools are really useful to the people, 
there is much that still may be done to improve 
them. As for our poor I must intreat you not 
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to treat them as paupers. They have still that 
most Christian spirit which shrinks from receiv- 
ing alms ; and I would not, for the world, it was 
either wounded or weakened. We can, in the 
parish, and secretly, provide for those who are 
really unable to support themselves. 

Mr. Lorn. Indeed ! That seems a noble sys- 
tem. f Goes forward to clap the head of a fine 
little boy^ who^ with his bonnet in his haiid^ has just 
repeated a psalm to Gertrude.) Well done, my 
fine little fellow . ( addressing the Schoohnaster. ) 
Is your school as perfect as you could w ish it ? 

ScHOOLM. We have been wonderfully pro- 
vided in every thing. Sir. The young Lady be- 
stowed on us an excellent school-house and ele- 
mentary books. Mr. Aberley has supplied 
abundance of Bibles, and means for teaching 
writing and arithmetic. I am ashamed to men- 
tion any more wants ; yet when I taught a school 
in Edinburgh, there was another thing which was 
found useful both to children and their parents. 

Mr. Lorn. And pray what was that ? 

ScHOOLM. A library. Sir. 

Mr. Lorn. A library ! ( shaking his head.) 
Friend, those libr^/ries make your discontented, 
plotting, Scotch politicians. 

ScHOOLM. Oh, Sir ! think what you say. 
Can the reading of books which teach us to obey 
the laws of God, (and only such would be allow- 
ed here,) lead us to break those laws ; for, are 

I 
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not contentment with our condition, and submis- 
sion to our rulers, laws of God ? 

Mr. Lorn, {taking out his pochet-hook^ and pre^ 
senting a hank note to the Schoolmaster.) I dare 
say you will purchase no unsafe books, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. I therefore beg you will provide 
to the amount of that note for your library. 

ScHOOLM. {hesitating.) Sir, unless you feel 
quite satisfied that the library is a good thing, I 
would not wish 

Mr. Lorn, (interrupting him impatiently.) 
Pshaw ! take the money, and do what you like 
with it. 

ScHooLM. {shrinking hcuck.) No, indeed, Sir ! 

Mr. Lorn. Well, this is the strangest coun- 
try, and the strangest people on the face of the 
earth. The country wild and barren, yet at- 
tracting the love of its children beyond all other 
parts of the fair creation, where they are forced 
to wander in search of what its sterility denies 
them ; its inhabitants proverbially poor, yet 
shrinking from the reception of money as a de- 
gradation. 

Mr. Ross, {smiling.) Yes, Sir ; and that love 
of country, .and nice sense of independence, are 
what we desire to cherish in our rising popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Lorn. I thought the Christian religion 
professed to open and enlarge the heart, and to 
lead its votaries to universal philanthropy. 

VOL. I. H 
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Mr. Ross. Certainly it does, and Scotchmen 
are not behind any country in proving this ; yet 
the remembrance of home, and first and holy 
impressions received there, binds it around their 
hearts with a force which every scene of wicked- 
ness, and cold-heartedness, and irreligion, which 
they witness when absent from it, tends to in- 
crease, and, wherever they wander, still it is the 
home of their hearts and of their souls. 

[Here the people call mitj Allan Camerm^ 
Allan Cameron and an old soldier approaches^ 
while they open their ranks to ynahe way for him.) 

Gek. {aside to Mr. Lomton.) Who is Allan 
Cameron ? 

Mr. Lorn, {looking with emotion at Allan.) 
The soldier who attended your father in his last 
moments. 

{Allan Cameron^ holding an old Bible in his 
hand, approaches towards Edward.) 

Allan. Ye need not tell me which is the 
young laird. I should have known him amongst 
a thousand, {looks intently at Edward.^ then turns 
away to wipe the tears from his eyes.) 

{Gertrude whispers to Edward^ who starts, then 
goes nearer Allan.) 
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Edw. You are the soldier who attended my 
father in his last moments ? 

Allan. Yes, Sir. May God, your father’s 
God, bless you, Sir. You are his very image. 
I thank God that he has permitted me to see 
this day. [Mrs. Aherley approaches, looking very 
pale and faint.) 

Ger. Dear Mamma, let us return to the 
house. Allan shall go with us. 

Mrs. Aber. No, no, my love. I am quite 
able to remain. 

Allan, [looking mournfvUy at Mrs. Aberley.) 
His last prayer was for you, Madam, [turns to 
the people, and motions to them to retire, which they 
immediately do to a short distance.) I have lived 
to see the day that God has answered that 
prayer. Oh ! he is indeed the Hearer of 
prayer. 

Mrs. Aber. [faintly.) How do you mean that 
his last prayer has been answered, my friend ? 

Allan. His last prayer. Madam, was that 
God in Christ would reveal himself to you so as 
to make up a thousand-fold for all earthly losses. 
He often prayed that you might be supported 
and comforted ; but, towards the last, your ever- 
lasting interests lay heavy on his soul. Before 
he departed, he was enabled confidently to leave 
you on the mercy and tenderness of his recon- 
ciled Father. And have I not this day seen and 
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heard things which prove that his prayer has 
been heard ? 

Mrs. Aber. {mvjch mooed.) I cannot remain. 
Let Allan come to me afterwards. No one fol- 
low me. I wish to be alone. EociL 

Allan, (looks sorrowfully after Mrs. Aberley, 
then turns and addresses Edward.) Sir, these old 
eyes have been blessed by seeing you this day 
distribute the word of life among your people. 
I have heard you declare that it had taught you 
the w^ay of salvation, and peace, and happiness. 
The Bible I now offer to your acceptance, is the 
one from which my noble Colonel, your honour's 
father, learned the knowledge of God, and the 
way of salvation. I think you will value it for 
that reason. I have kept it, praying and long- 
ing for the day in which I might with that hope 
offer it to you. 

Edw. a precious gift, indeed, Allan. ( Ger~ 
trude^ Mr. Lornton^ ^c. gather round Edward^ who 
opens the Bible.) It is full of pencil marks. Were 
those made by my father ? 

Allan. They weie. Sir. 

Ger. How' long did my father survive his 
wound ? 

Allan. Three weeks. Madam. 

Ger. Did you attend him all that time ? 

Allan. I did, Madam, for which I never cease 
to thank God. Colonel Aberley's servant was 
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at the time in the fever hospital, and I was, at his 
own desire, appointed his constant attendant. 
Every soldier in the regiment would have con- 
sidered it an honour to be his attendant. Young 
as he was for his rank, he had been more like a 
father than any thing else to the soldiers. We 
had all cause to love him, and just before the 
battle he had given me particular cause for gra- 
titude to him. 

Mr. Lorn. How, my friend ? 

Allan. Why, Sir, after having often served 
where death surrounded me on every side, I at 
last began to think of what might follow after 
death. This led me to read my Bible. It had 
travelled many a mile with me, though it had sel- 
dom been opened. I had got it long before, 
when I was a lad, from my poor mother, and 
somehow never had parted with it. I soon, found, 
there, that I was on the broad road which leads 
to hell. I read on till I found that Saviour, the 
knowledge of whom brought peace to my con- 
science, and joy and purity into my soul. When 
I found that Saviour, and felt the wonderful 
change that a knowledge of him produces on the 
heart and life, I tried to persuade my comrades 
to seek the knowledge of him also. Some of 
them listened to me, and sought and found him. 
We had no chaplain or teacher but our precious 
Bibles. There, however, we found the promise 
of the Spirit to lead those who sought him, into 
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all truth ; we found there also the promise, that 
“ where two or three are gathered together in 
the name of Christ, he will be present with them, 
to bless and do them good.’’ We therefore met 
together to search the Scriptures, and to pray. 
We were called canting fellows ; and it was pro- 
phesied, that in the day of danger we should 
prove cowards. At last the Captain of my com- 
pany put me under arrest, as the ring-leader of 
prayer- meetings, which, he said, dispirited the 
men. I did not afterwards desist, however, as 1 
thought my officer went beyond his power. He 
then reported my conduct to the Colonel, and I 
was sent for. I found that Captain Woodford 
accused me of disobeying orders, and of a dispo- 
sition to mislead and dispirit the men. The Co- 
lonel listened attentively to my defence ; then 
asked me, in his own mild friendly manner, if I 
could suppose I was right in disobeying the orders 
of my officer? I replied, that we were obeying God, 
and that the hours in which we met for that pur- 
pose, were allowed the other men, and to us, if we 
chose, for amusement. Colonel Aberley looked at 
Captain Woodford when I said this, then turned to 
me, and said smiling, ‘‘ But, Cameron, you damp 
the courage of your brother soldiers. You will 
disgrace us when the day of danger comes.” No, 
Colonel,” said I, God forbid ! His servants 
are not those most likely on that day to fear be- 
ing called into his presence.” ‘‘ I should think 
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not, indeed,” said Colonel Aberley, quite grave- 
ly : then added, ‘‘ Captain Woodford, let us 
judge for ourselves in this matter, and not con- 
demn a soldier for an offence, of the nature of 
which, I believe, we are both, perhaps too igno- 
rant. Cameron, will you and your friends meet 
this evening ?” I replied, that we hoped to do 
so. Well then,” said he, vve shall come and 
hear you. I am sure you will not alter the style 
of your prayers.” I assured him we should not. 
It was a fine moonlight night, far brighter than 
moonlight ever is in our country. We were en- 
camped on a wide plain. A few trees were near 
my tent, under which my comrades and I met. 
We held a lantern while we read, then put out 
the light, and stood uncovered under the bright 
heavens, while one or other of us prayed. I had 
just begun when we heard footsteps approaching. 
It was our brave Colonel and Captain Woodford. 
They stood near us. My whole soul rose in 
prayer for Colonel Aberley, that he might be 
brought to the knowledge and the faith of Christ; 
yet I could not pray so as to lead him to suppose 
I thought of him ; but I prayed for those most 
beloved by us; and though wife and children 
were near my heart, that night he was nearest ol* 
all. In a little I observed that he took off his 
hat, and stood also uncovered. Captain Wood- 
ford seemed impatient, but Colonel Aberley re- 
mained without moving,, his eyes fixed on the 
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ground and his head uncovered, till I had finish- 
ed. He then said, My friends, you shall not 
be prevented from meeting to pray as often as 
you choose.’^ He then put his arm within the 
Captain’s, and said aloud, Woodford, you have 
mistaken this matter ; such prayers must lead a 
man to welcome death without fear.” After walk- 
ing from us a few steps, he stopped, and looking 
up, we heard him say, How fair and pure all 
seems above us there, Woodford ! How unlike 
the scene that we may spread beneath it by to- 
morrow night.” We heard no more, but on the 
second day after was the battle, and after it poor 
Captain Woodford was found near where he had 
stood, and beneath as bright a moon, a pale and 
bloody corpse. I was near Colonel Aberley 
when hjB received his wound. Two horses had* 
been shot under him during the day. Some of- 
ficers received him in their arms as he fell. I 
saw no more till after the battle was over. I was 
then sent for to him. A ball had been extracted 
from his side, and from tljat and other wounds 
he had lost so much blood, that he looked very 
faint and pale, but his countenance had the same 
sweet and noble expression as ever. I was com- 
manded to keep all quiet around him. This was 
not easy, so many came to inquire for him. When 
at last we were alone, and all the camp at rest 
but the poor sufferers, he said to me, Cameron, 

I may die of this wound. I have thought too 
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little of death. Have you your Bible here ? I 
have no Bible.” I brought my Bible, but in- 
treated him to try to rest, as the doctor had de- 
sired. He did so, and commanded me to do the 
same. I wrapped my cloak around me, and lay 
down by his bed. Early in the morning he took 
my Bible, and began to read. I got up, but he 
commanded me to rest till he called me. He did 
not again speak for more than an hour, then 
said, ‘‘ Cameron, come and tell me how you have 
read this Bible, so as to acquire that son-like 
feeling of confidence with which I heard you ad- 
dress God the other night. I feel none of it. 
The more I think of appearing before Him, the 
more I shrink frcmi the reality as tremendously 
awful.’’ He then listened to my poor endeavours 
to point out the way of return and access to God, 
with as much attention and humility as if I liad 
been worthy to teach him. God gave me words, 
and my love for him gave me earnestness, and my 
heart prayed for a blessing as I spoke. It was 
wonderful how soon he embraced the Scripture 
offer of a Saviour* I was enabled to point out 
passages in the* Bible, which seemed to meet the 
very longings of his soul. He never thought he 
would recover. However, he did every thing 
that was prescribed. His time was spent in pre- 
paring for another world, and to his friends who 
visited him he spoke very openly. Many an officer 
left him with looks of thoughtfulness seldom seen 
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in their countenances ; but Colonel Aberley had 
such a noble frank manner, that every thing he 
said was attended to. The last two days he spent 
almost entirely in prayer. He said to me, “ I 
know now, Cameron, that son-like confidence in 
God, which so much struck me in your prayers.” 
He then condescended to give me his hand, and 
said, ‘‘ We are all sons of God, my friend, through 
faith in Christ Jesus — that Lord whom I have 
known so late, yet who has manifested himself to 
me so as to overcome all the cavils of an ignorant 
and unbelieving heart. Once I would not have 
credited what I now feel. Oh ! how lovely, how 
gentle are those characters in which our Lord 
and Master represents hiraseif as coming to call 
us to another world — The Son of Man— the 
Bridegroom !” How cold, how useless in the 
time of need — what an empty nothing is that, 
which, in the vanity of our reasoning, we call na- 
tural religion. How altogether suitable — how al- 
together adorable, the religion of my Lord, 
my Saviour, my God and portion for ever !” 
(Edw. Ger. and Anna are mmh moved, Mr. 
Lornton takes the Bible, and leans over it.) 

Edw. (addressing Mr. Ross.) How wonder- 
ful is all this ! How near it brings us to an un- 
seen world — to God, the hearer and answerer of 
prayer ! How real is His presence every where ! 
How similar the overpowering, the subduing 
effect of his adorable grace in every soul ! My 
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beloved Father — it seems as if he was at this 
moment present with us. Oh ! may God enable 
me to act as if he were. 

Mr. Ross. ( earnestly.) He will, he will. He 
leaves no work that he begins unfinished. 

Edw. (goes forward towards the people^ who 
gather round him. ) My dear friends, in speaking 
to you to-day, I have felt conscious that, in de- 
claring my own determination to devote niy life 
to the service of God, you could not feel much 
confidence in my resolutions, young and untried, 
and full of faults as you know me to be. ( cries 
of “ TVe only know your goodness cmd kindnessJ^J 
Hear me without interruption, my friends. I 
have now an example to offer you, that you will 
think worthy of following. You loved my Fa- 
ther. ( people^ Ayj as our awn souls^^ ) Look 
at this Bible. Your Master, when he came to 
die, felt that he needed from this to learn how. 
See, it is all marked with his own dying hand. 
( the people gather close to look^ and exclaim mourn-- 
fvUy^ His own hand !-^ ) Yes, his own hand. 
1 shall read you some of the passages — here is 
one : There is none other name under heaven 

given among men whereby we must be saved,, 
but the name of Jesus.” I have told you that in 
this name is my only hope ; but here is my fa- 
ther’s own dying hand subscribing to the same 
single trust. You know the strict propriety of 
his life. If any man could have approached. 
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God in his own righteousness, he might, ( peaph^ 
‘‘ Ay^ at an earthly bar none could have laid a fault 
to his charge^' ) Yes, my friends, but when about 
to appear at an heavenly, even he found that he 
needed One to stand between him and the judg* 
ment he deserved there ; and which of us then 
need hope ? ( people^ “ 'None^ nonel*) Then I 
trust you will all flee for refuge to that Saviour 
to whom he trusted the salvation of his soul. I 
will read another marked passage from this 
Bible. God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life*” And this, “ God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” These are some 
of the passages of this word of life on which my 
father rested his hopes for eternity. My friends, 
shall we not follow hh steps ? This is my own 
Decision, in the strength of God my Saviour. 
It is the Decision, in the same strength, of all 
my family, {the people cure much moved,) Mr. 
Ross, you are our guide and teacher — you will, 
I am sure, also be our faithful reprover. Now, 
my dear Sir, before we separate, will you entreat 
God for us, that he may enable us to obey his 
most gracious command,, to believe in his Son 
for the salvation of our souls ; and to awaken all 
of us to the vast importance of that which Christ 
himself calls, the one thing needful.” Pray^ 
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my dear Sir, that none of us may venture again, 

to give sleep to our eyes, till we have found a 
place for the Lord in our hearts/’ 

{Mr. Ross cmd Edward^ take off their hats^ 
while Mr. Ross prays.) 

Here I shall stop. May the decision of my 
reader be the same as that of the family, from 
whose history I have selected a few scenes. 
They continue to adhere strictly to their choice ; 
and though they no longer participate in many 
of those pleasures in which they formerly placed 
their chief happiness ; and though some of those 
whom they loved have withdrawn themselves 
from their society, and joined in the ridicule 
their change of sentiments and conduct has ex- 
cited, yet they date their knowledge of true hap- 
piness from the time they were brought to the 
knowledge of God — as truly, as clearly, as a man 
born blind would date his seeing the light, and 
the beauty of creation, from the moment he re- 
ceived his sight. They, too, have found that 
there is more real kindness, real love, sincerity, 
and truth, in religious society, than is to be 
found in the world ; and that though there may, 
to a cursory observer, be less external charm 
where the heart is the chief subject of culture, 
yet that amongst such are to be found the truest 
and best friend, the kindest and most conscien- 
tious relation — in short, all that is most valuable 
in human character, and what really secures the 
confidence and love of the heart. They have 
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had the delight, too^ of seeing some of those they 
love and esteem, begin to reflect on the subject 
of religion. Amongst these is Mr. Lornton, 
who is now a regular attendant at Mr. Percy’s 
church ; and who has been observed to shed 
tears, when that clergyman spoke of the glory of 
Ifts character, who condescends to ask the heart 
— the love of fallen man. 

There can be no half-measures in religion. 
We are not religious— we know not what it is— 
we deceive ourselves, if we suppose we do, un- 
less it is the subject that occupies our most se- 
rious and most anxious thoughts ; unless all other 
subjects seem trifles compared to it ; unless we 
see that we would gain nothing if we gained the 
whole world, and lost our own souls. We do 
not^love God, and have no authority from Scrip- 
ture for supposing we do, unless He has a place 
in our souls and affections different from, and 
superior to, and altogether unlike the place any 
human being holds there. We do not know 
Christ, unless he has so manifested himself to 
our souls, as to make us feel that He is supreme 
in all that attracts the love and adoration of the 
heart and soul : Whom,” as the apostle says, 

‘‘ having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice, 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 


END OF THE DECISION. 
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away : behold all things arc become new.” — 1' Cor. v. 17. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In the following pages, an attempt has been made 
to delineate the effects that necessarily follow the 
introduction into the soul, of a principle charac- 
terised as that which overcomes the world 
and which is declared to have its origin direct 
from God. It is not surprising that such effects 
should appear extravagant to those who are un- 
acquainted with the powerful principle from 
whence they proceed; or that they should re- 
gard them with aversion, as the proofs of a state 
of mind utterly at variance with their own. The 
important question, however, is, — Which is in- 
deed the right state of mind ? In attempting to 
answer this question, the delineation of character 
has been chosen, as most likely to convey that 
answer with force and interest to the reader. 
Those who are acquainted experimentally with 
the all-powerful principle alluded to, will per- 
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ceive, that only its most common and nni versa! 
effects have been ascribed to the characters in- 
troduced. If the reader feels himself still ig- 
norant of its nature, and of its power, it is hoped 
he may be induced to examine whether it is safe 
to remain in that ignorance. 



PROFESSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE. 



PERSONS INTRODUCED. 




Old Friendi 


HOWARD, 

CONWAY, 

CHARLES HOWARD. 


Mrs. HOWARD. 
EMMA HOWARD. 
SERVANTS, &c. 


The Cmversatims take place at Howakd’i 
Country Residence, a short distance from London. 



PROFESSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE^ 

&c. 

An Apartment in HowariTs House. 

Howard and Conway. 

How. Now, my dear Conway, that we are at. 
last alone, allow me to state the cause of this 
kind visit of yours. It is this : you have, during 
the last eighteen months, heard so many strange 
reports concerning me, that you have at last been 
unable to resist believing in the truth of some of 
them. You have heard that the illness I had, 
just after your leaving England, and then the 
death of my poor boy, have together had the 
effect of impairing my intellect ; and, painful as 
it was to separate yourself from Mrs. Conway in 
her present delicate state of health, and inconve- 
nient as it was in every way to leave your family 
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abroad without you, yet you could not rest satis- 
fied till you had yourself seen whether it was so ; 
and you have travelled from Lausanne to Eng- 
land, for no other purpose. You are silent, 
Conway. Tell me, then, have you perceived any 
change in me ? We have now spent two days 
together in London, and constantly in society, 
and you have seen me most part of this day in 
the midst of my family. Be perfectly frank with 
me ; were any thing so sad as a real change of 
intellect to happen to me, whom in the world, 
Conway, should I so soon look to as yourself, 
for sympathy and support ? 

Con. My dearest Howard, believe me, upon 
my honour, I see no change in you whatever ; 
unless ( smiling ) perhaps a few more grey hairs. 

How. Yes, Conway, many more. Yours, too, 
my friend, have increased since we last met ; 
and we both smile on observing this, — such is 
the power of habitual affectation. 

Con. Affectation ! 

How. Yes, Conway, in plain words, affecta- 
tion. We both suppose ourselves superior to 
any thing so contemptible; but is a smile the 
true expression of the feeling we experience, on 
observing in our dearest friends the approach of 
decay, and age, and death ? 

Con. There speaks the unchanged character 
of my friend’s mind ! The same nicety of truth, 
—the same ascription of deep feeling to slight 
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and transient emotions. I will not allow, how- 
ever, that my smile was affected, though my 
feeliriirs miffht have a mixture of sadness at the 
moment I smiled. 

How. Well, I am glad you consider my mind 
still the same. You would find it difficult, how- 
ever, to prove that your smile was free of affec- 
tation, — but we have not time to define smiles. 
Tell me, dear Conway, what have you heard of 
me ? I shall regard it as a proof of your con- 
viction of my sanity, the more unreservedly you 
tell me every thing. 

Con. I shall tell you all I recollect, my dear 
Howard, without the slightest reservation. 

How. I intreat you may. 

Con. You know, my friend, I was saved the 
misery of hearing of your illness, till I heard, 
also, that you were recovering. At that time, 
you know, poor Maria was considered in p very 
precarious state of health. I shall not recal 
those days of anxiety and suffering. The first 
person I saw from England, after your illness, 
was Harley, your neighbour in Suffolk. When 
I inquired for you, he seemed so embarrassed, 
and unwilling to speak of you, that I was quite 
alarmed. He assured me, that your physicians 
had informed him your complaints were quite 
removed, and that they had not the slightest 
doubt your health would soon be perfectly re- 
stored. Still, however, his frank kind nature 
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seemed always on the alarm, whenever you were 
mentioned ; and, at last, after many importuni- 
ties on my part, he confessed to me that you 
were considered, by those most intimate with 
you, to be greatly changed, — that the approach 
of death had been dreadfully alarming to you, — 
and that, in short, it had actually terrified you 
into fanaticism. 

How. Terrified me into fanaticism ! Did 
Harley say so of me ; and could he believe it ? 

Con. He said, tliat for a time he could not. 
He, however, had it not in his power himself to 
see you ; and, at last, he found it impossible to 
disbelieve what was told him by some of your 
most intimate friends, who had seen and con- 
versed with you, and over whom you still pos- 
sessed such influence, that they actually seemed 
themselves to be infected with your fanaticism, 
and attempted to defend it. Poor Harley him- 
self spoke of you with a gravity very unusual to 
him. Ah ! Conway !” he said to me, “ we 
may all tremble now at the approach of sickness. 
It has subdued the strongest mind, and the 
noblest spirit amongst us.^^ 

How. f tiwughtfuUy.) Terrified into fanaticism ! 
So that is what is said of me, — and it is to that 
supposition, then, that I perhaps owe those looks 
of contempt, which from some quarters I find it 
so ill to bear. Well, adieu to pride of character, 
at least. But go on, Conway. 
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Con. Why should I go on ! I only pain you. 

How, No, no, — go on. I wish to hear all ; 
and you have promised, Conway. 

Con. Well, dear Howard, I heard many such 
reports about you ; some rather inconsistent 
with others. At one time I was informed by an 
English gentleman, who, however, allowed that 
he was not personally acquainted with you, that 
you had changed your party in politics, and now 
constantly opposed ministers. I was soon after 
told, by our old acquaintance. Colonel Gray, 
that your new opinions gave you considerable 
influence with some men, with whom your 
rior talents never would have given you any ; 
but that, joined to such opinions, they were rer 
joiced to avail themselves of those talents : and 
that you, therefore, were known to carry a con- 
siderable number of votes, which ministers could 
always count upon. I need not repeat those 
contradictory reports respecting your public 
character, all of which, however, agreed in the 
one point, that you were altogether changed. I 
heard almost as many reports regarding your 
private conduct. I was told, that you yourself 
prayed extempore in your family, — that you 
heard fanatical preachers, — that you received no 
visits on Sunday, nor would listen on that day 
to one word on business, however important, — 
and, my dear Howard, that your family were 
treated with severity by you, at least Charles, 
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though to the death of poor Arthur I had heard 
partly ascribed the unaccountable change in 
your character. 

How. Why, Conway, did you not apply to 
myself for an explanation of all those contradic- 
tions ? 

Con. Because, my dear Howard, I could not 
conceal from myself that the strain of your let- 
ters was really changed. I tried to make myself 
believe, that the reports I had heard perhaps in- 
fluenced me while I read, but it was impossible 
to convince myself of this. Your letters are 
changed, Howard, in their whole character ; and 
I confess, without further reserve, that you are 
right in your supposition. I have returned to 
England, the first time I could feel at sufficient 
ease about Maria to leave her, for no other pur- 
pose than to see and judge for myself, whether I 
was so unaccountably deceived, or whether you 
were really changed, — and now I am almost at 
as great a loss as ever, for I see no change.— 
Yet, somehow — 

How. ( Smiling.) Somehow I am not the same. 

Con. I know not how it is, but— — 

How. Do not puzzle yourself, my dear Con- 
way, to discover what it is about me that leads 
you to believe, you can scarcely tell why, that I 
am changed,— that I am not exactly what I was 
when we last met. The truth is, Conway, that 
I am not. You shall know all respecting this 
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change that I myself know. It is not only in 
my opinions, it is infinitely more in my feelings ; 
and in both, most particularly so with regard to 
the Supreme Being, and the relation which man 
bears to him. How often have you and I, dear 
Conway, compared our opinions and feelings on 
those most important subjects. When we last 
met, we were nearly of the same mind regarding 
them. With what composure have we at times 
traced the character of the God of our concep- 
tions, after having admired the wonderful order 
of his heavens, and the exalted sublimity, and 
touching beauty of the works of nature. 

Con. Yes, Howard: and why not with com- 
posure? Is not a calm and rational state of 
mind the most suitable, when attempting to con- 
ceive or to trace the character of the Supreme 
Being ? 

How. Yes, Conway. Certainly we ought to 
trace the attributes of that Being from whom we 
received existence, and with whom w^e expect to 
pass eternity, witli every power of our souls 
deeply and solemnly engaged, and as free as 
possible from all distraction. But what I wished 
to recal to your remembrance, was the remark 
we so often made, in the days of our warmest 
emotions, Conway, that while nature was before 
us,~while we gazed on the mingled grandeur, 
and softness, and tenderness, of a glorious sun- 
set, for instance, or autumn moon-ljght, we did 
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not reason, — we loved, we adored. It was when 
the impression was past that we began to reason. 
We considered the result of those reasonings 
very beneficial to us, and those moments of rap- 
ture which led to them as the purest and sweetest 
of our lives, and I doubt not they did tend to 
calm and elevate our minds. But, Conway, did 
we after all know God ? or did we in truth ever 
worship him ? 

Con. Did you not say this moment, Howard, 
that on viewing the sublimity and beauty of God’s 
creation, we loved, we adored ? 

How. Yes, Conway : our hearts were filled to 
painfulness with feebngs of love and adoration, 
but on what or whom did we bestow those full 
affections ? We gazed on the loveliness of crea- 
tion, till our hearts panted to find and love its 
Creator, — but did we find him ? We retired 
and became calm; and recollecting the beautiful 
order of the heavens, and the profusion of charm 
that was displayed through all nature, we saw 
dimly that he who created and sustained the 
greatness, and minuteness, and loveliness, and 
order of the whole, must himself be inconceivably 
great, and inconceivably wise, and inconceivably 
lovely, — and we felt that in our natures we were 
at an inconceivable distance from him ; and he 
passed from our thoughts as altogether incon- 
ceivable, while we believed, that, amidst the 
wonderful vastness of his providence, we, as a 
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part, and in connexion with other intelligent 
parts of a great machinery, would be sustained 
in existence ’ till we came to the moment when 
we nfiist submit to the common fate, and pass 
through death — we hoped to immortality ; but 
the nature of that immortality we guessed at too 
dimly, to rest our thoughts upon it, — at all 
events, it would be happy to the virtuous. 

Con. Well, Howard, I know not that by rea- 
soning we can approach any nearer to .God. 
But, my friend, you speak as if we had actually 
denied the truth of Christianity ; now, in a mo- 
dified sense, neither of us ever rejected the Bible 
as the guide of our hopes, — and its morality, at 
least that of the New Testament, though perhaps 
impracticable, we considered beautifully pure, — 
and its Founder 

How. Do not proceed, Conway. Pardon me 
for interrupting you, but I know your opinions ; 
they were mine, and it is in these opinions I am 
utterly changed. Those I formerly held, now 
appear to me tremendously guilty. You are 
offended, Conway, but I must speak to you, my 
friend, dear to me as my own soul, what now ap- 
pears to me truth as clear as day. Conway, we 
have both erred, dreadfully erred. My letters 
to you have betrayed the change in my soul. 
Oh ! if you knew how I have attempted to ex- 
press my meaning in those letters so as not to 
shock you, or seem to you a madman ! — and 
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now I have almost convinced you that I am 
one. 

Con. Will you answer me one question, How- 
ard, without reserve, and without being offended 
at my plainness ? 

How. I will, Conway, whatever it is. 

Con llien, in the very plainest words, my 
dear Howard, were you afraid to die ? 

How. Plain enough indeed that question, 
Conway. Do you think I should have felt so 
much mortified, as I confess I did on your say- 
ing such was the report concerning me, had it 
been true ? 

Con. Pardon me, dear Howard; yet some- 
times we are betrayed into weaknesses which we 
would not wish known. 

How. True, Conway ; forgive my being hurt 
at your question,— I shall answer it as truly as I 
can. I was not, I suppose, more afraid than 
every man in his senses is, of the agonies of 
death. Of what should follow I had no painful 
dread, though now I think my feeling of security 
on that point was most presumptuous folly. 
But, Conway, there are many things in death we 
must shrink from, if we have any feeling. That 
man is happy, if he is prepared for it, who dies 
in battle, or wherever he escapes the looks of 
wife, and children, and friends. I passed some 
indescribably sad hours, when I considered my- 
self dying. In these moments, the soul feels its 
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own weakness, and searches for something out 
of itself to lean on, — I could find nothing. My 
illness was accompanied with comparatively little 
fever, and left my mind astonishingly clear; yet*^ 
I declare to you, on my word, I felt no fear 
which I believe is not common to every man in 
similar circumstances, either of death or of its 
consequences. 

Con. What then, my dear Howard, has so 
changed your opinions and feelings with regard 
to God ? 

How. I shall describe to you, as exactly as I 
can recollect, what has passed in my mind, Con- 
way ; and you shall stop me, and we shall reason 
on any opinion I have adopted, which to you 
appears irrational. 

Con. I am all attention. 

How. I need scarcely remind you, Conway, 
of the warmth with which I have loved Emilia 
and my children, nor of my plan in their educa- 
tion, to make the character of the father, and his 
authority, merge as early as possible into that of 
the friend and confidential guide. You know 1 
succeeded, and that I enjoy a large share of their 
love and confidence. They all gathered to me 
when I was ill. Even poor Arthur, to whom 
travelling was so difficult and painful, came di- 
rectly to London. You know, Conway, that I 
have arrived at my present age with very little 
experience of misfortune but in the misfortunes 
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of that poor boy. I remind you of all this, that 
you may be able to enter into the train of thought 
and feeling I mean to describe to you. It was on 
perceiving myself, as I was convinced, out of 
danger, that I began to reason on what I had 
felt when I believed myself near death. Now, 
Conway, listen and object to the smallest error 
in my reasoning. I felt conscious of extreme 
pleasure and lightness of heart, in the prospect 
of being restored to health and to those I loved, 
and almost unconsciously I uttered internal 
thanks. ‘ Great God, I thank thee ! Merciful, 
gracious, pitying Creator and Preserver, accept 
of rny gratitude !’— were for a time the constant 
feelings and internal utkerings of my soul. Was 
this Irrational, Conway f 

Con. Assuredly not, dear Howard. 

How. Well, then, this was my reasoning on 
these feelings. — If I am so powerfully moved by 
a sense of that kindness which restores me to 
life and all its blessings, and if this feeling is a 
right one, which the very pleasantness and sweet- 
ness of it would alone almost convince me that it 
was, can I have been innocent, while enjoying all 
those blessings so long without a feeling of 
gratitude ? Certainly not. Am I right, Con- 
way ? 

Con. I cannot vindicate ingratitude, Howard; 
but surely making the very best and highest use 
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of the health and talents bestowed upon us, is the 
truest way of proving our gratitude. 

How. But what is that highest and best me- 
thod of using our talents, Conway ? 

Con. Surely you^ Howard, need not ask that 
question, while your every moment is given to 
your country, or your friends, or the unfortunate 
and miserable : — whose integrity in public, and 
worth in private life, are almost a proverb, — who 
is the beloved friend of the first and best men of 
the day, the benefactor of hundreds, the kindest 
master, the 

How. Stop, Conway; that character is drawn 
by a most partial friend. Let me now describe, 
as it really is, the character of your most proud, 
— most blind friend. 

Con. ( Rising hdstily.) I have no patience for 
this. How can you, Howard, condescend to 
such mere cant of a sect ? Will you next tell 
me that all men are alike, — the honourable, — the 
noble, — the upright, and the base, — the corrupt, 
— the profligate ? What incomprehensible infatu- 
ation ! 

How. Hear me, Conway ; I have not said all 
men are alike, — it is absurd to say so. Some 
men, in natural dispositions, are almost angels 
compared to others ; and, Conway, to please you, 
I will allow that I did receive from nature a mind 
that loved to soar to the highest flight in honour 
and integrity, and scorned all that was mean and 
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base. Nature also gave me a taste exquisitely 
alive to perfection and beauty in all things, and 
added, to all this, warm and constant affections. 

Con. (Sitting down again.) Well, Howard, 
and do you mean to say such a character is not 
a virtuous one ? 

How. No, I do not.— Such dispositions form 
characters that are naturally approved of in so- 
ciety. They also lead to a high value for the 
love and approbation of society. Those are 
therefore contented happy men, who possess such 
characters. 

Con. And deservedly so. But what then, my 
friend ? 

How. This, Conway. They are characters 
who generally pass on to eternity without fear or 
dread, while they really are utterly unprepared 
for eternity. 

Con. How can you prove that, Howard ? Is 
a virtuous life an unfit preparation for eter- 
nity ? 

How. Who formed my mind, Conway ? Who 
bestowed on me those dispositions which gained 
your love ? Who gave me warm affections and 
good taste? Who gave me rank, and friends, 
and influence, and all the sweets of life? And 
why did I, more than so mimy others^ receive 
them all ? 

Con. (Smiling ) You have indeed been 
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treated as a favoured child, Howard ; but you 
have shown your gratitude, by abusing none of 
the gifts bestowed upon you. 

How. Oh I Conway, God is not God, unless 
he is as perfect injustice as in goodness. Such 
gifts require a vast return, and what return have 
I made ? 

Con. I must just repeat what I have said, 
you have made a good use of all those gifts. 

How. (Smiling.) Now, Conway, I must re- 
tort, and say, ‘ What incomprehensible infatu- 
ation !’ I do not know in what language to clothe 
what I would say, — religion has worn out all 
language. In the simplest words, Conway, do 
you think that a person who has received favours 
without number from God, and yet lives without 
seeking to know or to love him in this world, 
can be prepared to live with him through eter- 
nity ? 

Con. What do you mean by living with- 
out the knowledge and love of God in this 
world ? 

How. I mean, living with scarcely any recol- 
lection of his existence, — without considering 
whether our opinions, and feelings, and actions, 
are such as he approves, — without candidly exa- 
mining the evidence of what claims to be a reve- 
lation of his character and will ; in short, with- 
out knowing as we may know if we will, and lov- 
ing as we would love if we knew him, that glo- 
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rious Being who is the source of all perfection, 
and of all loveliness. 

Con, Almost every term you use, Howard, 
w^ould require explanation. That would be end- 
less. I shall allow, therefore, that ignorance of 
the character of God is a bad preparation for en- 
tering on that state of which we know only that 
he is present there, — and beg you will pro- 
ceed. 

How. Well, Conway, I shall return to the 
history of my own mind and feelings. To me it 
appeared perfectly just reasoning to conclude, 
that I was in a very deep degree guilty of ingra- 
titude to God. It appeared also clear to me, 
that I had acted like a fool in superciliously ne- 
glecting, as I had done, the only book in the 
world whose pretensions to inspiration had borne 
the test of the strictest examinations of ages ; 
and on which, those men whose characters I re- 
vered as the wisest and best the world ever saw, 
had rested their hopes of immortality. Nor did 
I myself know of one single instance where 
candid examination had ended in a different re- 
sult. 

Con. My dear Howard, 1 cannot help doubt- 
ing that last assertion. 

How. I only say, Conway, that I never knew 
of its ending differently. Amongst all those with 
whom I have conversed intimately on the subject 
of religion, I have never met with one who even 
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pretended to know the Bible thoroughly, but 
those who were guided by it. On the contrary, 
it is as general to despise the knowledge, as the 
belief of it. I know men, indeed, who, from early 
education, are pretty well acquainted with the 
language of the Bible, and who can quote it 
fluently for bad purposes ; yet even they, I now 
find, are ignorant of the general scope of scrip- 
ture, and the connexion of the words they quote, 
— or, if not ignorant, they shamefully pervert 
their obvious meaning. I appeal to yourself, 
Conway, when you and I last met, though we 
termed ourselves Christians, and had partaken 
of Christian rites to qualify ourselves for holding 
civil offices, did we know the Bible ? 

Con. I cannot say that I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the Bible ; yet I have read it 
through more than once, and often read portions 
of it on a Sunday, — besides, you know I fre- 
quently attend church with my family, where I 
have so often heard it read, that it seems quite 
familiar to me. I cannot, however, pretend to 
be master of its contents. 

How. I understand you, Conway, from my 
own experience. We hear detached portions of 
scripture in church, till we become intimate with 
its peculiar language, while we have scarcely ad- 
mitted one of its precepts or doctrines into our 
minds. 

Con. Perhaps so, Howard ; but proceed. 
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How, Well, my friend, you know me well 
enough to believe that I would no longer con- 
tinue in this state of ignorance, at least of the 
Bible, which it was in my power to examine. As 
to my ingratitude, I prayed to God to forgive 
me. When I sought, however, for a plea to 
urge, that I might obtain forgiveness, I could 
find none. I said, ^ Merciful God, forgive me, 
for hitherto I have not been aware of the guilt 
of this ingratitude ;* but why have you not been 
aware ? was a question I could not answer, but 
by going a step further in acknowledging guilt, 
— ^ because I have been so much occupied with 
thy gracious gifts, that I have forgotten Thee the 
Giver.^ I felt that I had no excuse to plead. I 
had from my youth been my own master. Time 
for investigation, and a disposition for research 
on other subjects, had been gifts of God bestow- 
ed on me. How then could I be excusable in 
having found God himself the only subject of no 
interest. Conway, I cannot describe to you the 
utter change which was produced in my soul by 
this strong feeling of self-condemnation. I had 
been accustomed to regard myself as one above 
the common level in character ; but all appeared 
a vain dream, when 1 discovered that I had been 
a fool on the only subject in the world which is 
in reality of any lasting importance. In those 
moments, Conway, our speculations regarding 
God seemed to have as much resemblance to the 
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truth, as the setting sun has to death ; — the one 
is a beautiful image, — the other an awful reality. 
I felt as if I had brought myself near to God by 
my heartfelt attempts at thanksgiving ; and the 
idea of his presence was awful to me beyond ex- 
pression. I had always, I supposed, believed in 
the omnipresence of God. I now felt what really 
believing it was. I felt continually, as it were, 
surrounded, and wrapt in the presence of One, so 
pure in holiness, that I shrunk from my own 
character in comparison, as from what in His 
sight must be pollution, — One so incomprehen- 
sible in the wisdom and vastness of his ways, as 
to make me feel the utter, inexpressible insigni- 
ficance of every pursuit that did not lead to the 
knowledge of his character and will. I longed 
to read the Bible, for I felt that the little I knew 
of its language suited to my feelings, could alone 
express them,— such as these words of Job, ‘ I 
hatve heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor my- 
self, and repent—* 

Con. What an expression, Howard ! abhor 
yourself! Can you be serious? 

How. If you recollect the character of Job, 
Conway, you will allow that mine never could 
have borne a comparison with his ; yet these were 
his feelings on receiving a clearer manifestation 
of the character of God, than he had enjoyed be- 
fore his days of adversity. It is ignorance, and 
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inexperience of the vividness, the at times appall- 
ing vividness, with which the Spirit of God mani- 
fests truth to the soul, that makes us regard such 
language as extravagant. You are silent, Con- 
way, but you look dissatisfied. Do you now, 
[smiling^) think me mad ? 

Con. My dear Howard, did you, at the time 
you experienced those vivid impressions you 
describe, imagine yourself under the influence of 
supernatural agency ? 

How. No, my dear friend. • Such an idea 
had never then entered my mind. I have since 
learned from scripture, to ascribe to the Spirit of 
God all manifestation of religious truth to the 
soul. 

Con. Proceed, then, my friend, I entreat you. 

How. Well, Conway, I wished to read the 
Bible. I was then, however, still unable to sit 
up above a very short time, and my poor Emilia 
continued to w^atch me with an anxiety which 
proved to me that she did not consider me out of 
danger. When I begged her to bring a Bible to 
me, she became pale as death. Only she and 
Arthur were in the room with me. He instantly 
started up, and clasping his hands together, rung 
for his servant, and hastened out of the room. 

‘ You feel worse, Howard,** said Emilia, at- 
tempting to appear composed. I assured her I 
did not, but she would not believe me ; so un- 
usual is it for us who call ourselves Christians, to 
consult, when in health, the source of our pre- 
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tended faith. Emilia gazed on me ^vvith looks of 
apprehension, as if the lime of our separation 
must be near. I fell that I had not strength for 
the exertion that a real avowal of my feelings 
would have occasioned ; so soothed, and rallied 
her, till at last she was persuaded to leave me 
alone with a Bible which Arthur had brought 
to me. On opening this Bible, I found written 
on a blank-leaf at the beginning, ^ Arthur 
Howard, my first read Bible, though styling my- 
self a Christian, and in my twentieth year.’ So 
my poor boy has alsiO discovered his criminal ig- 
norance, thought I. Or rather your criminal ne- 
glect, said my now vividly awakened conscience ; 
for I had never seriously attempted to instruct, 
or lead him to inform himself on the subject of 
religion. Poor Arthur’s reflection on himself 
spoke volumes to me. All my other children had . 
been equally neglected. They had all, you know, 
Conway, been educated in the observance of the 
forms of religion ; but further, I had taken little 
charge on the subject, thinking it a part of their 
education in which their mother would succeed 
better than h This unfortunate boy, who, by 
the carelessnejss of those to whom we had 
intrusted him, liad been rendered an object 
of painful anxiety to his friends, and unable 
from his childhood to participate in any of 
the pleasures suited to his age ; and who, from 
extreme sensibility, shunned society, in which, he 
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said, every eye changed its expression when it 
turned to him, — this dear boy, for any thing I 
had taught him, was as little fitted for another 
world as for this. While my heart condemned 
me, it .was at the same time inexpressibly soften- 
ed ; and though I felt unworthy to raise my 
thoughts to God, still I adored his goodness in 
thus having been a father to my neglected boy. 
-Arthur’s Bible had many passages marked. 

Con. f Moved.) Poor fellow ! I am glad it 
was so. 

How. Ay, Conway ; but why so ? — Why is 
it, that when those we loved are gone to another 
state, we never think they were too religious, but 
feel the more secure of their being happy, the 
more certain we are of their having devoted them- 
selves to God in this world ? 

Con. It is so, Howard; but go on. 

How. I turned up several of those passages 
marked by Arthur. One arrested my attention. 
It was this, ‘ Acquaint thyself with God, and be 
at peace.’ Now, Conway, what do you think is 
the meaning of that passage ? 

Con. I think the meaning pretty plain, How- 
ard. We have only to recollect the wretched 
superstitions of Heathen nation^, — the miserable 
parent sacrificing his own offspring, — or the poor 
dark-minded devotee, with a sensitive conscience, 
but ignorant of the true God, attempting to propi- 
tiate his fancied deity by tortures and blood,— we 
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have only to recollect these to enable us to un- 
derstand how the knowledge of the true God im- 
parts peace to the soul. That passage, I think, 
bears the stamp of inspiration. 

How. I thought as you do, Conway, when I 
read it, and I also understood it in the same way; 
but on turning to some other passages, I began 
to doubt whether I really understood this — at 
least, the meaning I attached to the words did 
not seem to penetrate farther than the surface, 
when compared with such passages as these : — 
‘God is my strength, — my shield, — my salvation, 
— Lord, lift on u^ the light of thy countenance,— 
as the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God ! — my soul 
thirsteth for the living God.^ 

Con. My dear Howard, that is eastern lan- 
guage and metaphor. 

How. Supposing it is so, what is the mean- 
ing of the metaphor ? To what does it allude ? 

Con. To that state of mind which you your- 
self described, Howard, when you said your 
heart had at times been filled to painfulness with 
love and adoration towards the Creator of the 
beautiful works of nature which surrounded you. 

How. No, my dear Conway, the words I have 
quoted from the Bible, express the longings of 
the soul after a known and felt enjoyment. ‘ My 
refuge, my hope, my joy,’ are not expressions 
ever used by those who know God only in his 
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works. They are used by those w'lio know, and 
have experienced, that there is such a thing as 
real intercourse between God and the human 
soul on this side the grave. 

Con. And do you, Howard, really believe 
that there is ? 

How. I do, Conway, most firmly- I know it 
is considered mere enthusiasm to believe this 
truth, though it is plainly revealed in the Scrij)- 
tures. I once thought it was so myself, though 
there was to me a something so lovely in the dream, 
as I supposed it, in which religious enthusiasts 
lived, that I never felt the same scorn for them 
that I saw others do. 

Con. I see nothing lovely in religious enthu- 
siasm. How many poor ignorant creatures have 
had their brains crazed by such fancies, and then 
given, in their vulgar language, their disgusting 
dreams to the world. 

How. Nothing that is the production of a 
vulgar mind can be relished by a refined one, I 
confess. It was not from such productions I 
learnt the sentiments of those I deemed en- 
thusiasts. It was from the writings of Au- 
gustine particularly, and others of a later date, 
who are of the same sentiments, in all of 
which I found this firm belief in a felt com- 
munion of soul with God. But I shall proceed 
in my own mind’s history. After I read a good 
many of the passages marked by Arthur, I be- 
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came so exliausted, that I was obliged to lie 
down, and soon fell asleep. When I awoke, I 
perceived that Arthur had come unheard into 
my room, and was seated close to my bed. He 
leant upon it, his cheeik resting on his hand, and 
his eyes raised earnestly to heaven. You re- 
member, Conway, how sweet and expressive his 
countenance was ; at that moment it really was 
heavenly. He seemed as if his spirit held inter- 
course with an adored, but invisible intelligence. 
For some moments I did not interrupt him, but 
watched his looks. They expressed adoration 
and earnest intreaty, mingled with a softness of 
confiding love, that filled his eyes with tears. 

^ Arthur !* said I, at last, ^ who is there pre- 
sent here, besides you and I T 

He looked at me, rather alarmed at the strange- 
ness of the question, as I lay so as easily to per- 
ceive there was no other person present. 

‘ I have been watching your looks, my dear 
boy,’ said 1. * You seemed to feel the presence 

of some loved but invisible being."* 

He blushed deeply, and seemed embarrassed, 
and hesitated for a moment; then recovering 
himself, ‘ Yes, my dear father,’ he replied, firm- 
ly, but with much feeling, ‘ my soul did seek to 
feel the presence of Him, whom, having not seen, 
I love ; in whom, though I now see him not, yet 
believing, I rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.’ 
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‘ Arthur,’ asked I, with much interest, ‘ Do 
you mean Almighty God by these expressions ?’ 

‘ I do, Sir,’ replied he ; ^ but I believe I do 
not exactly mean the idea which you form, when 
you say, ‘ Almighty Goch’ I mean God the Son, 
he by whom alone we can have access to God 
the Father/ 

I asked him what he meant by ‘ feeling’ the 
presence of God. But I need not tell you 
his answer to this question, Conway. To me 
it was not altogether unintelligible, because I 
had myself experienced the difference between a 
supposed belief in the omnipresence of God, and 
a real effectual belief of it. Feeling the presence 
of God, is only going a step farther in faith ; for 
that there may be such a feeling, is equally re- 
vealed. 

Con. Are there any plain grounds in Scrip- 
ture, Howard, on which to rest such an opinion ? 

How. I shall just remind you of one passage, 
Conway, and leave you to judge for yourself. 
Jesus Christ says, ‘ He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me ; and he that loveth me, shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will Jove him, am/ wiU rmnifestmy* 
se^ vMo himJ * Now, Conway, what do you 
think is meant by this manifestation ? 

Con. I do not know. But surely, Howard, 
to suppose we feel the presence of the invisible 


• John xiv. 21. 
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God, is mere enthusiasm, — the dream of imagin- 
ation. 

How. If I could prove rationally, Conway, 
that Scripture does reveal a means by which we 
may attain to such a felt presence, do you think 
the attainment of the object desirable ? 

Con. Certainly. We think heaven desirable 
on that account. 

How. Do we think heaven desirable, Con- 
way ? Which of us then wishes to go there? 
Which of us does not shrink from the idea, and 
cling to almost any wretched state of existence, 
rather than enter his presence, who we neverthe- 
less pretend to believe is perfect in all that is 
worthy of love and adoration? O Conway, in what 
a delusion do we dream away our days ! in what a 
labyrinth of .self-deception ! We form a stand- 
ard of morals, a standard of feelings, and a stand- 
ard of actions, very little superior to what in some 
places had existed before Christianity. We call 
ourselves Christians, and we desire that the mass 
of mankind should be instructed in, and guided 
by, Christian principles, because we consider the 
morality of Christianity as perfect as the most 
perfect philosophy could teach, and its motives 
and sanctions easily understood and felt, without 
any preparation of other knowledge ; but still we 
superciliously ask, what has it revealed or done 
really of importance, that philosophy had not 
done without it, where it was understood? We 
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ask this question, because we will not listen to, 
or take the trouble to acquaint 'ourselves with, 
its peculiar doctrine; and when those who do, 
go beyond our standard^i we regard them as ex- 
travagant and irrational : and when we are forced 
to see that the revelation of God itself is con- 
trary to, or goes beyond those standards, we re- 
gard it also as either incomprehensible, and there- 
fore justly a subject of sceptical uncertainty, or 
we venture to make distinctions respecting inspi- 
ration, and reject it altogether. 

Con. If you said, contrary to our reason, in- 
stead of contrary to our standards, my dear How- 
ard, I believe you would speak with more of your 
usual candour. 

How. No, my dear Conway, I am calling 
things by their right names. Of what use is rea- 
son, without some light to guide it, separate from 
itself? Reason alone is no more light than the 
eye is light. The eye cannot discern an objec? 
unless light is present ; neither can reason dis- 
cern what is truth, but by the light of experience 
or revelation. True philosophy is merely the 
light of experience. All that reason can do 
with regard to what claims to be a revelation 
from God, is to examine on what it grounds that 
claim. Jesus Christ simply appealed to reason 
under the light of experience, when he said, — 
‘ The works that I do in ray Father’s name, they 
bear witness of me. If I do not the works of 
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wy Father, believe me not.’ The Jews knew by 
their own experience, and by the evidence of the 
experience of all former ages, that the miracles 
of Christ could only be wrought by supernatural 
agency ; they therefore acted contrary to the dic- 
tates of reason in rejecting him. What our rea- 
son has to do now is, by the light of experience, 
or true philosophy, to examine the evidence res- 
pecting the manner by which the Bible has been 
preserved from generation to generation, till it 
has reached us, — the evidence respecting the 
writers of its diflerent parts, the credibility of 
tliose writers, and the certainty of their testimo- 
ny, according to experienced rules of judging on 
the subject. When our reason has examined all 
these, and we have perceived truth step by step 
in our progress, till we have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that, ^ all scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God,’ as the Bible itself says, then we act 
contrary to reason, if we do not receive the Bible 
as the light and guide of our ^ason. 

Con. I think, Howard, you have confined the 
powers of reason within very narrow limits. I do 
not feel convinced that you are right ; but I am 
not prepared to argue this point, as I have not 
beeti thinking on the subject. 

How. But I, my dear Conway, have been 
thinking much upon it ; and have discoVered, 
from my own experience, that one great impedi- 
ment to our ever acquiring the knowledge of true 

VOL. I. K 
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scriptural religion, arises from an indistinctness 
respecting the place which the usual light which 
guides our reason ought to hold in the inquiry: and 
if you will examine the subject, my dear Conway, 
you will find, that we attempt to elucidate revela- 
tion, by bringing with us a light inferior to it, and 
which only darkens it. We reject the truths re- 
vealed in scripture, not, as you say, because they 
are contrary to reason, but because they are un- 
known to experience. In proof of this, you will 
find, that we fully acquiesce in any part of revel- 
ation which has also been proved by experience. 
Experience, however limited, and frequently most 
imperfect as it is, must be inferior to revelation ; 
and it is folly to make it a test by which to try 
the wisdom of God, for we make it nothing less. 

Con. Well, now, my dearest Howard, let us 
be perfectly candid. Do you think, even allow- 
ing that the authenticity of scripture cannot be 
disproved, that it is possible to believe absolute 
inconsistencies, or to see those inconsistencies, 
and believe they proceeded from God ? 

How. Can we, Conway, be justified in reject- 
ing the authority of what cannot be disproved to 
be a revelation from God, on account of its sup- 
posed inconsistencies, when, at the same time, we 
avow ourselves not masters of its contents ? Are 
we wise,— or rather, are we not absolutely mad, 
in risking our lot for eternity, by negligently 
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adopting unexamined opinions on a subject so 
momentous ? 

Con. But, my dear Howard, can the most 
zealous advocates for the inspiration of the Bible, 
agree respecting its meaning ? Why are there 
so many sects, each positive that it alone under- 
stands the Scriptures ? Why should I, or any 
man, now hope to understand or reconcile what 
has kept the world in contest for centuries ? 

How. The number of sects, my dear Conway, 
only argues the imbecillity of the human under- 
standing with regard to sacred things. Each 
sect attaches a meaning to some particular, and 
perhaps unimportant, part of Scripture, which to 
it appears plain, and of great moment, and re- 
gards the neglect of it, or its being understood 
in a different sense, as a sufficient cause to sepa- 
rate from those whom they conceive to be in er- 
ror. Did all men’s understandings agree in find- 
ing the Bible incapable of being understood, 
then we might perhaps trust to that power as a 
guide ; but while all sects conceive that they un- 
derstand it, though they continue to differ as to 
the meaning of some parts, we must believe that 
the defect is in men’s understandings, not in the 
Scriptures. No sect, Conway, rejects the Bible 
as unintelligible, but that one which is satisfied 
to risk all that is involved in rejecting it, rather 
than take the trouble to examine it. 

Con. My dear Howard, you press me very 
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closely on this point. I acknowledge that I have 
not studied Scripture with the attention which 
perhaps I ought ; yet I believe my ideas of God 
are gathered chiefly from thence. But is it not 
true wisdom on this subject, to adopt opinions, 
let them be gathered from scripture or experi- 
ence, or wherever you will, which all men agree 
in thinking worthy of God, and not to interfere 
with mysterious, and disputed, and incompre- 
hensible dogmas ? Can I be wrong in forming 
as high an idea as I am able of perfection, in 
clothing the divine Being in this exalted idea, 
and then proving my devotion of heart to this 
all-perfect Intelligence, by attempting to resemble 
him as far as I can ? 

How. There is only this objection, Conway, 
that you have as much authority for worshipping 
the sun or stars, as for worshipping this Being 
of your own ideas. 

Con. But I have said my ideas are chiefly ga- 
thered from Scripture. 

How. At least you suppose so ; but without 
certainty, and without any firm persuasion that 
scripture itself is a revelation from God. My 
dear Conway, your religion is what mine was two 
years ago. I have not forgotten the state of my 
own mind and feelings then. I, too, supposed 
that I had adopted the truly wise and moderate 
part in such matters. 

Con. Well then, Howard, let us argue no 
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further, but proceed with your own mind’s his- 
tory. I beg, however, that you may conceal no- 
thing from me, because you suppose I shall re- 
gard it as unintelligible. To me nothing can be 
more unintelligible, than that you should require 
to be changed. Tell me Arthur’s answer to your 
question. 

How. I shall, my dear Conway. His answer 
was from scripture, and was this. ^ Faith,’ my 
dear father, ^ is the evidence of things not seen.’ 
By it the true Christian lives — proceeds on his 
way to heaven, — hopes, — endures, — seeing him 
who is invisible. This seeing by the soul, — this 
perception of the presence of ‘ him who is invi- 
sible,’ is what I mean by feeling the presence of 
God; and it exists in exact proportion to the 
strength of our faith, and distinctness of our 
knowledge of scripture. ^ Faith,’ itself, ‘ is the 
gift of God,’ the operation of his Spirit in the 
soul. 

Con. But if so, my dear Howard, it is super- 
natural, and consequently we are not accounta- 
ble for the want of it. I’his is surely a myste- 
rious and useless dogma. 

How. The very objection I made, Conway ; 
but forgive me, when I say it only proves ex- 
treme ignorance of scripture. Arthur imme- 
diately proved this to me. ' He said there was 
nothing in scripture more simply plain, than the 
direct offer of the Spirit of God to operate on 
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our minds, if we ask this of God ; or more easily 
understood than the effects described as produced 
by his operation. My dear boy answered me 
always in the words of scripture. He seemed 
fearful of taking from the force of inspiration, 
by giving its meaning in any language but its 
own. 

Con. And what is the language of scripture on 
this point ? 

How. It is the simplest imaginable. Jesus 
Christ says, < If a son shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a stone ? 
Or if a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ?* Then, as to the maimer of the 
operation of the Spirit of God, Christ says again, 
‘ The wind blow^th where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.’ The effects 
of this operation of the Spirit are declared with 
equal plainness. * The fruit df the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ Christ 
also most solemnly declares, that this operation 
of the Spirit on the soul is absolutely necessary 
to salvation: — Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
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kingdom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit.’ And St. Paul says, ^ As many as are 
Jed by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God and, * If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’ You are silent, my 
friend ; does this appear to you one of those in- 
comprehensible dogmas, which it is wisdom not 
to meddle with. 

Con. Not as you have stated it ; or rather, 
any thing said on such a subject by that gentle 
young spirit who is now in eternity, oomes to me 
with the force of irresistible truth. But go on, 
dear Howard. I at least feel the powerful im- 
pression such subjects are calculated to make on 
the human mind. 

How. In the state of my mind at that time, 
Conway, every word that Arthur uttered from 
scripture, seemed itself to be spirit ; and I con- 
tinued to converse with him with the most intense 
interest. He seemed, on his part, when unable 
to find scripture words exactly to express his 
meaning, unwilling to express it at all ; and most 
particularly so, when I asked him to explain the 
answer he had made to me on my asking, whe- 
ther he had sought to feel the presence of Al- 
mighty God. If you recollect, his reply was, that 
he had sought to feel the presence of God the 
Son, by whom alone we had access to God the 
Father. 
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Con. I do recollect. How did he explain that 
answer ? 

How. He said that Jesus Christ had with the 
utmost plainness taught his disciples that he was 
the only medium of access by which man could 
approach God the Father, or by whom they could 
comprehend his character. Christ said to his 
disciples, just before his death, ^ I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also. 
And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know . 
Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whi- 
ther thou goest : and how can we know the way? 
Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life no man cometh unto the Fa- 
ther but by me.’ And again, Christ says, ^ No 
man knoweth who the Father is but the Son, 
and he to whom the Son will reveal him.’ And 
St. Paul says, ^ Through him we have access by 
one spirit unto the Father.’ ‘ By a ^new and 
living way which he has consecrated for us 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh.’ He 
repeated other passages clearly and strongly to 
the same effect, but added not a word of his own. 
I remarked this to him. ^ Because, my dear 
father,’ replied he, ‘ I am, in mind, in expe- 
rience, in every thing, a child compared with 
you. I dread adding any of my own weak 
thoughts to the words of inspiration, lest they 
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should appear to you to partake of that weakness : 
and most particularly on this subject.’ 

‘ And why so particularly on this subject, my 
dear boy ?* asked I. 

^ Because,’ replied he, with the deepest ear- 
nestness, ^ there is none other name given among 
men whereby we must be saved, but the name of 
Jesus; neither is there salvation in any other.’ 
How inexpressibly important is it, therefore that 
our opinions and belief regarding this only Sa- 
viour, should rest entirely on God’s own revela- 
tion respecting him !’ He was moved as he 
spoke, and pressed his forehead against my hand, 
in. which I held his. I remarked what I felt for- 
cibly at the time, that men were unaccountably 
careless on a subject so momentous. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied he, much moved, ‘ God, who command- 
ed light to shine out of darkness, has given the 
light of the knowledge of his glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ But how few perceive this 
glory ! ^ ^ He is the image of the invisible God. 
By him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible. All 
things were created by him, and for him, and by 
him all things consist.’ This glorious One, ^ be- 
ing in the form of God, made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of man ; and be- 
ing found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the 
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death of the cross.’ And yet how few love him ! 
— how few know him ! 

^ Know him !’ repeated I. 

^ Yes, my dear father, know him. St. Paul 
expresses what all feel who know him: ‘ I 
count all things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things.’ My dear 
boy spoke with the most fervent interest, — but 
you have had enough of this, Conway. 

Con. I find all you tell me of Arthur most 
deeply interesting. But where had he acquired 
these opinions ! 

How. I soon asked him that question, and 
found that he had been led to examine the sub- 
ject of religion, by a young friend who lived in 
his neighbourhood in the country. You know 
his health prevented his residing in London, and 
for three years he had spent his time chiefly with 
ray sister in Cornwall. We had all seen him 
frequently during that time, for short intervals. 
He told me that his prejudices against some of 
the doctrines of Christianity had been very 
strong, — that his friend had laboured with the 
most unwearied interest and kindness to over- 
come those prejudices; but that it had only been 
within a few months before he came to me, that 
he fully, and from his heart, became a Christian. 
You know, however, how modest and reserved 
he was, respecting what concerned himself. He 
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several times succeeded in changing the subject, 
when I attempted to lead him to tell what had 
passed in his mind, previous to his adopting 
these religious opinions : and when I at last 
plainly avowed to him the new and deep interest 
I myself felt on the subject, and asked to be ac- 
quainted with the manner in which his mind had 
overcome his prejudices, and attained the settled 
and happy state in w^hich it then seemed to be, 
he promised to write me all : adding, that he 
must leave me in a few days, (for his health was 
then beginning to fail,) and that he could not em- 
ploy them in speaking of himself. ^ If,’ said 
he, ‘ God has in mercy called me, the first of 
my family, to the knowledge of himself, it 
is, I trust, because he knows my time to seek 
to glorify him on the earth will be the short- 
est. ’ 

Con. Poor fellow ! He seemed, indeed, to be 
prepared for a better world. 

How. When I was obliged to send him from 
me, I cannot describe to you, Conway, how dear 
I felt he was to me. — But no more of this. — I 
have infinite cause for thankfulness on his ac- 
count. 

Con. You saw him again ? 

How. I did. I witnessed his death, or rather 
the departure of his spirit to where it longed 
to be,. When we part for the night, Conway, 
I shall give you his account of the change of his 
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opinions, which he wrote to me. I think it will 
interest you, and you are so early in your morn- 
ing hours, you will have time to read it before we 
meet to-morrow. 

CoJT. I shall like much to see it; and am not 
surprised, dear Howard, that religious opinions, 
presented to you under such circumstances, 
should have left a powerful impression on your 

mind. 

How. I cannot say, Conway, that Arthur\s 
opinions had much influence in changing my 
sentiments, — at least, only thus far, — they con- 
firmed my belief in the reality of a more deqp- 
felt, more irresistibly powerful impression of 
what relates to God and unseen things being ex- 
perienced by real Christians, than seemed to be 
regarded as rational or necessary, even by the 
reflecting part of the world. But the mind, in 
arriving at truth, must seek it step by step for 
itself. Arthur’s difficulties in the search, and 

mine, were not the same. Circumstances, to a 
certain degree, give a cast to every character. 
His early misfortunes, and my constant prospe- 
rity, had given a very different turn to our 
thoughts. I had also been accustomed to act, 
he to reflect. His difficulties arose from the ap- 
parent inconsistencies between the attributes of 
God and the existing state of things ; mine pro- 
ceeded from the experience of my incapacity to 
obey the divine law, which seemed to increase in 
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the strictness of its pure demands, the more ear- 
nestly I attempted to obey, — or rather every 
step I proceeded in that attempt, only seem- 
ed to lead to some new and unfulfilled duty, 
while conscience was unsatisfied with all I did. 

Con. And were you not convinced by that, 
my dear. Howard, that you had adopted errone- 
ous opinions? Can a just God demand what it is 
not in our power to fulfil ? 

How. I often asked myself that question, Con- 
way, but the language of scripture was perfectly 
plain; and it was not long before I perceived, 
with the fullest conviction, that, as far as I had 
made myself acquainted with it, the law. of God 
was ^ holy, and just, and good,^ and that, ^ his 
precepts concerning all things were right,’ and 
suited to increase whatever was valuable in cha- 
racter, or that tended to real happiness. Jesus 
Christ sums up all the divine law in these two 
requirements, ‘ Thou -slialt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.’ And are not 
these two requirements as much calculated to 
secure the happiness of man, as they are honour- 
able to the great Lawgiver ? 

Con. They have surely one defect, — they for 
whom they are intended, are utterly incapable of 
obeying them. 
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How. And whence that incapacity, Conway ? 
Ayhy is it, that while we profess to believe that 
God is supremely worthy of our love, we cannot 
love him supremely ? And while we admire his 
beautiful simple and just rule, by which he in- 
structs man to secure the happiness of his brother 
man, that we cannot obey it? 

Con. To answer that question, my friend, I 
must proceed step by step to account for that 
which has never yet been accounted for, — the 
origin of evil. 

How. No, my dear Conway, that would only 
lead you from the point. If we would submit to 
the teaching of him, whom we profess to believe 
is the only wise, — the only omniscient, and whose 
teaching is fully confirmed by our own experi- 
ence, we would believe that the cause of this in- 
capacity is the aversion of our hearts to the puri- 
ty of his nature and laws. We do not see, with 
the clearness that he sees, this st^te of our feel- 
ings, because we never experienced that fulness 
of love for him, — the all-perfect, all-lovely, — 
which he intended at our creation should consti- 
tute the full satisfaction and happiness of our na- 
tures, and with which, when he contrasts the pre- 
sent state of our feelings, he terms it plainly ^ en- 
mity and we, full of self-love as we are, will al- 
low that, at times at least, we feel a distaste for 
thoughts of God, an impatience under his moral 
restraints, and a disposition to forget his exist- 
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eiice, and to act as if we ourselves were the end 
of our own being. 

Con. And how is all this to be prevented, 
Howard ? How are we to change these hearts, 
and restore them to that state for which they 
were intended ? 

How. That is the only inquiry of any import- 
ance, amongst all the inquiries of the busy hu- 
man mind ; because, till it is answered, every 
other pursuit is mere vanity, — mere trifling on 
the brink of an eternity of separation from God. 
The answer of God to this question, throws light 
on all that is of any moment for us to know on 
this side the grave. 

Con. And what is the answer of God to this 
question ? 

How. It is this, — he has himself undertaken 
to renew us by his Spirit, after the image of 
Christ, if we will only bend our stubborn souls, 
and ask him to do so. You look disappointed, 
Conway. 

Con. I confess I am, there is sometliing so 
uncertain, so visionary, in this doctrine of super- 
natural agency. I am sure I never could con- 
vince myself that I was under the immediate 
teaching of the Divine Being. 

How. Do you think, then, that all I have 
told you respecting myself is mere delusion ? 

Con. I cannot exactly say so, my dearest 
Howard; but you must give me time to think 
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over this subject, when separate from you. It is 
not easy to form an opinion on a subject so new 
as this is to me. Forget what I have last said, 
or regard it as the result of confirmed habits of 
thinking and judging. 

How. O ! my own dear Conway, these stiff’ 
and rigid habits of thinking and judging, make 
me tremble. We have, my friend, arrived at 
that age at which we turn away with apathy from 
what pretends to be a new opinion, and with dis - 
gust from an old one assuming an importance 
which common consent had long ago deprived it 
of. This is the result of experience, and perhaps 
on every other subject may be true wisdom; but, 
on the subject of religion, it is, forgive me, dear 
Conway, mere folly. 

Con. Why so? 

How. Because there is not a doctrine, or pre- 
cept of Christianity, which men have not involved 
in obscurity by their explanations and glosses. 
Those explanations are fully better known than 
the simple Bible itself; indeed, on some points 
supersede it ; and when we come to examine the 
subject, we find that many of those very opinions 
we considered most contrary to reason, and which 
have been rejected by those who were considered 
rational explainers of Scripture, are indeed the 
very plainest doctrines of the Bible. Every man, 
therefore, ought to go direct to revelation for his 
religious opinions. 


1 
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Con. (Smiling,) We always return to the 
same point again — the Bible, nothing but the 
Bible. 

How. Yes, dear Conway; the revelation from 
God, and nothing but that, to inform us of what 
we cannot otherwise know, is, I confess, my only 
guide in finding truth respecting God, and our 
relation to him. 

Con. Well, my friend, I think I am now 
master of that part of your creed. I beg I may 
not interrupt your mind’s history any farther. 

How. I struggled hard, Conway, to obey 
those laws of God, which in my conscience^ and 
*soul, and heart, I approved of as altogether good 
and right. You have only heard truth respect- 
ing my attempts to worship God in my family. 
I did determine, that, ‘ whatever others did, I 
and my house would serve the Lord.’ I had 
been loved and honoured by them as their head 
and guide in earthly things, and I resolved, late 
as it was in my course, to attempt to fulfil my 
duty as their parent and master in heavenly 
things. As soon as I was able to join my fami- 
ly, I plainly told them the truth, — that I had be- 
fore neglected my duty, from having been most 
blameably ignprant on the subject. I laid down 
rules, to which 1 intended they should conform ; 
and gave my domestics a fortnight to think on 
the subject, promising to those who disliked the 
strictness of my plans, characters as faithful ser- 
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vants to an earthly master, and a remuneration 
for sudden dismissal, but positively making it a 
condition, that no servant should remain under 
ray roof, who did not strictly conform to my re- 
gulations. 

Con. And what were those regulations ? 

How. It would be tedious to mention them in 
detail, but the amount of them was, — that all 
should keep regular hours, and meet me at pray- 
ers morning and evening, — that perfect temper- 
ance and order should reign in every department, 
— and that the Sabbath should be kept to the 
letter of the commandment, as explained by 
Christ. In so doing, my dear Conway, it was 
impossible to avoid being singular ; I am, there- 
fore, not the least surprised at your having heard 
that I was so. 

Con. But why such sudden extremes, Howard? 
Why not adopt gradually, and shall I say unos- 
tentatiously, such revolting singularity? 

How. Those impressions of unseen things, 
Conway, which you consider as visionary, were 
too powerfully present to my mind, to suffer me 
to shrink from plain duty from the dread of ri- 
dicule or contempt. I knew I should provoke 
both ; but, when compared to the displeasure 
or approbation of God, they were nothing to 
me. 

Con. And yet your conscience was unsa- 
tisfied ? 
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How. It was : because I attempted in this way 
to make out a righteousness, in which I might 
appear with an expectation of everlasting reward 
at the bar of God. A firm belief of the scripture 
doctrine, — that I should appear there, to give 
‘ account of the deeds done in the body,’ led 
me, at the close of day after day, to examine by 
the test of Scripture, and with an anxiety pro- 
portioned to the clearness with which I at the 
time viewed the importance of the result, whe- 
ther I had indeed fulfilled what I considered to 
be the conditions of acceptance with God ; and 
the examination of the conduct of each day prov- 
ed to me, that I had come short in every parti- 
cular, and that there was a mixture of some un- 
holy principle in all my thoughts, words, and 
actions. When we attempt, in this sincere man- 
ner, to obey God, we find, Conway, ‘ that his 
commandment is’ indeed ^ exceeding broad,’ and 
‘ his word pure, — pure as silver tried in a fur- 
nace of earth, purified seven times.’ 

Con. But, my dear Howard, do not even the 
strictest religionist allow that it will be by the 
sincerity, not by the perfection of our obedience, 
that we shall be judged at the last day ? 

How. No, Conway ; that is one of those 
glosses in explaining Scripture of which I spoke, 
and one which has completely established itself 
as an undeniable religious truth, while there is 
not a shadow of ground for it in the Bible. Can 
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you, Conway, recollect any passage in Scripture, 
which implies that our omniscient Judge will ac- 
cept of a sincere but unsuccessful attempt to 
obey, in the place of exact obedience ? 

Con. Does not Christ himself make an ex- 
cuse for his disciples, when, instead of watching 
with him, as he had requested in his hour of 
agony, they fell asleep ? He said, in pity of 
tlieir weakness, and aware of their sincerity, ^The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ I 
have always admired the gentleness and magna- 
nimity of these words at such a time. 

How. And yet, Conway, if you will examine 
the passage which is constantly produced in fa- 
vour of your opinion, you will find that you have 
been admiring an explanation of our Lord’s words 
which they cannot bear. We shall read the pas- 
sage as St. Mark has it : (reads J ‘ And Jesus 
cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? (Why so 
pointedly address Peter, and not James and 
John, unless in allusion to his having so confi- 
dently declared that he was ready to suffer and 
die with his Lord ?) ‘ Couldst thou not watch 

one hour ? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation the spirit truly is ready, but the 
flesh is weak.’ Is this an excuse ? Is it not ra- 
ther a most serious and gracious warning, to 
which, had the sincere but self-confident Peter 
attended, he might have been saved from the — 
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weakness, will you call it? I must say — crime 
of denying his Master an hour after. There is, 
besides, no other instance which can possibly be 
understood as you understand this. Christ never 
extenuates the faults of his disciples ; on the con- 
trary, he always reproves them ; and had he done 
otherwise, he would not have been, as he was, 
the teacher and the example of the most perfect 
holiness. 

Con. How then, Howard, shall you ever 
stand accepted before God ? What is to be done, 
if you neither can fully obey his laws, nor be ac- 
quitted, though you obey them to the utmost of 
your power ? I have, of course, supposed sor- 
row for failure, amongst your attempts at obe- 
dience, for that too is commanded. 

How. Yes, Conway, and had you seen your 
friend’s soul, when he has remained for hours 
prostrate before that holiness he adored, becom- 
ing every moment more conscious of his own im- 
purity, when seen in the light of the perfections 
he attempted to trace in that one holy, one wise, 
one good, one adorable Being, whom he loved 
in trembling, — on whose mercy he cast his soul, 
though the way by which mercy and justice could 
meet in judging him he yet saw so darkly, that 
the anxiety he endured sometimes amounted to 
agony of mind — you could not speak so lightly 
of that consciousness of sin, which, when joined 
to some perception of the attractions of his glo- 
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rious character against whom we have sinned, 
produces real repentance. 

Con. And that deep-felt repentance, was it 
too of no avail ? O ! Howard, forgive me for 
not understanding such doctrines, — such feel- 
ings. Could you even wish me to understand 
them ? 

How. I should wish, my dear Conway, that 
the anxiety I have suffered should be sufficient 
for us both ; and that you would believe me when 
I assure you, that had you, even for one hour, 
felt as I have done, the alarms of a conscience 
awakened to its own darkness and guilt, by that 
brightness of holiness by which it is to be judged, 
you could never again have that hour brought to 
your recollection, without a feeling returning 
with it, that would arrest every lighter thought 
in a moment. It is the Spirit of God who con- 
vinces us of sin ; and when he touches the soul, 
the impression proves the presence of him, whose 
operations there, are termed a ‘ Baptism of fire.’ 

Con. But, my dear friend, allowing that 
these impressions really are made by the Spirit 
of God, to what do they tend ? Can the convic- 
tion that it is impossible to obey the laws of drod 
to their extent of purity, make us more pure ? 
Or, supposing it would add to the earnestness of 
our exertions, of what avail would they be, if, as 
you say, we never can attain to perfect obe- 
dience, and God will accept of no other ? 
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How. I will answer you in Scripture words, 
Conway. ‘ The law,’ when we perceive its pu- 
rity and strictness, ^ is a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ.’ 

Con. Explain yourself, my friend ; I am not 
sure that I understand you. 

How. How do you understand the words I 
have quoted from the Bible ? 

Con. I have, I think, heard the words before, 
but am not certain that I ever attached any 
meaning to them. I scarce think, however, as 
you seem to do, that the moral laws of God can 
be intended. It is allowed, I believe, that the 
• rites of the Jewish religion, the sacrifices for in- 
stance, were meant to prefigure the death of 
Christ. In this way the numerous ceremonies 
mentioned in the Old Testament, might lead the 
Jews to understand the purpose of Christ’s suf- 
fering, and have been as a schoolmaster to lead 
them to receive him. 

How. These rites were unquestionably in- 
tended to prefigure the death of Christ, and the 
ends for which he suffered ; and the laws regard- 
ing these rites, are included in what is called 
^ The iaw.’ But the moral laws of God are also 
included, for St. Paul says, ^ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin ;’ or, in other words, the law 
points out what things are sin. That this is his 
meaning, is proved by what follows, when he 
says of one sin, — that he would not have known 
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it to be sin, unless the law had said, ^ Thou shalt 
not covet.*’ Now, you will recollect that this 
prohibition is part of the moral law, — it is the 
tenth commandment. 

Con. I do ; but what do you mean by saying 
the knowledf^e of the moral law brings us to 
Christ? 

How. I mean, th^t the knowledge of our in- 
capacity to fulfil the moral law, brings us to see 
that it is impossible we should ever be justified 
before God, unless there is some other way of 
acceptance with him. St. Paul says, ‘ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight, for by the law is’ — not the knowledge of- 
the v/ay of acceptance, but — ‘ the knowledge of 
sin,’ and ‘ the wages* of sin is death ; but the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ Eternal life, my dear Conway, cannot 
be attained by any obedience which it is now 
in our power to fulfil. It is a gift which we re- 
ceive through faith in Christ : ^ The law is a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we may 
be justified by faith.’ 

Con. This is no new doctrine, Howard ; and 
you must be aware, that its tendency to immor- 
ality is the cause of its being one, of which all 
who value pure morals dread the dissemination. 

How. No, Conway, it is indeed no new doc- 
trine. It is that doctrine, by which every soul 
who has entered heaven has been justified, from 
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the days of Abel to the present moment ; and 
again I appeal, for the truth of this, to the one 
unchanging source of truth, — the Bible. ‘ By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.^ ‘ By faith Enoch was tran- 
slated, that he should not see death.’ ‘ By faith 
Noah, being warned of God of things not seen 
as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house ; by which he condemned 
the world, and became heir of the righteousness 
which is by faith.’ By faith Abraham, Moses, 
David, and all the fathers, were justified. By 
faith St. Paul declared that he was justified : 
^ Therefore,’ says he, ^ being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God and he spurns from 
him all those qualifications on which he had, be- 
fore his conversion, rested his hopes of heaven, 
as what were of no avail, but, on the contrary, 
were worthless and vile : — ^ What things were 
gain to me, these I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my 
Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.’ Men, 
my dear Conway, in that wisdom which, by its 
results in this instance, God proves to be folly, 

VOL. I. L 
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would banish this doctrine from the world as 
dangerous to morals ; or, if too honest in under- 
standing the plain words of Scripture to go thus 
far, would cloak it in glosses and explanations, 
out of the sight of the multitude ; but they do so 
from mere ignorance of its nature and tendency, 
and because they shut their eyes to the most 
glaring facts. They see, that in those countries 
where this doctrine is without gloss or explana- 
tion held by their churches, and fearlessly 
preached to the people, there are the purest mo- 
rals, — there the greatest value for religious and 
moral instruction, the most industry, and most 
of all those domestic virtues and affections which 
accompany pure morals. They see too, or may 
see, that, wherever this doctrine is plainly and 
boldly preached, there a proportionably deep in- 
terest is felt on the subject of religion. And 
what is it, Conway, that always accompanies the 
accusations against an individual who adopts this 
doctrine ? Is it not, almost in every instance, 
that he has become absurdly strict and particu- 
lar in his conduct ? 

Con. True, my dear toward, it is so. Yet, 
does it not seem a contradiction to believe, that 
what absolves us from the necessity of strict obe- 
dience, should in fact make us more strict in 
obeying? Can we be deserving of blame, for 
not receiving the evidence even of facts, in proof 
of so plain ar contradiction ? 
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How. Yes, Conway ; because it is ignorance 
of the nature of that faith I have mentioned, 
which makes us dread its adoption as a founda- 
tion on which to build our hopes of heaven ; and 
we ought to search with candour into the real 
nature of a principle so extraordinary in its ef- 
fects, before we reject and condemn it. That 
must itself be a pure principle, which leads to an 
exactness in morality and devotion, thought un- 
necessary by those who still rest their hopes of 
heaven on their obedience; and which, at the 
saniQ time, regards that strict exactness still so 
defective as to require continual forgiveness. 

Con. Well, Howard, I cannot deny what you 
say ; and I shall listen with real interest to your 
explanation of the nature of that principle. What- 
ever secures the purest morality, must be the best 
religion. 

How. The great error we fall into on this sub- 
ject, my dear Conway, is this, — we insist on unit- 
ing what shall secure our acquittal at the bar of 
Christ, with what is to prepare us to live with 
him for ever ; and we make the first depend on 
the last, while the whole economy of redemption 
keeps them apart. Christ died as a propitiation 
for sin, and on his account alone are our sins for- 
given, and we acquitted at the great judgment. 
The Spirit of God sanctifies, or makes holy, our 
souls, to fit them for the presence of God ; but 
so gradual is his work, and so does the soul, un- 
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der his guidance, perceive the extent and purity 
of real holiness, that the most strictly pure rea/ 
Christian would feel that he was lost for ever, 
were he told that his future acquittal depended 
on his past obedience. But our hour for even- 
ing prayer approaches. I must meet my family 
in the Library. Will you join us, Conway ? 

Con. Certainly, if you will admit me. 

How. Yes, dear Conway, your presence will 
animate my prayers ; and I am glad to give you 
an opportunity to judge for yourself, of one of 
those means to lead a family to serve God, which 
is considered by the world so condemning a proof 
that a man is become w^eak in intellect. 

Con. I am glad also, Howard, to have an op- 
portunity of witnessing one of those customs of 
yours, which are considered so extravagantly 
particular. I only begin to fear I shall soon de- 
serve to be classed amongst those over whom 
you still possess so much influence, that, after 
having been with you, they cannot help even 
defending your enthusiasm, and being infected 
with it. 


[TAe^ leave the room-'] 
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THE LIBRARY. 

yi Table^ on which are placed a large Bible^ and 
other books, 

Howard and Conway. 

How. I always come here a short time before 
my family, that I may study the passage I mean 
to read. 

Con. Do you explain it to them ? 

How. I attempt to do so. Here, however, I 
feel most painfully the unhappy consequences of 
my long neglect of this most important of all 
studies. I fear to trust my own understanding, 
lest, ignorant as I am on innumerable points, I 
should lead those into error who trust to me for 
instruction. My method is this. I first study 
the passage I mean to read, praying to God for 
his Spirit to enable me to understand it aright. 
I then consult some approved commentator; and, 
if I find that we agree, I proceed with some de- 
gree of confidence to give my opinion. If not, 1 
must leave the passage unexplained, at least for 
a time, till I have discovered its true meaning. 
Had I, as I ought, been studying the Bible for 
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the last thirty years, I should now have been ca- 
pable of obeying God’s command to train up my 
family in his knowledge. 

Con. Are you not a little inconsistent, my 
dear Howard ? You say the Bible, and only the 
Bible, ought to be the guide of every human 
being in learning the truths of religion, even of 
the poorest and weakest in intellect; and yet, 
must it cost you thirty years’ labour to under- 
stand it ? 

How. It is not by force of intellect, my dear 
Conway, that we understand the Bible. There 
is a way of understanding it, imparted to the 
poor and uneducated, — to women, — to children, — 
which the highest intellect cannot obtain in any 
other w^ay than they obtain it; and that is, by 
simply asking the powder from God. There are, 
my friend, many ways of reading the Bible. One 
is, to read it attentively, trusting to your own un- 
derstanding to comprehend it, as you would in 
reading another book. No man will continue 
long to read the Bible in this way ; for the ‘ na- 
tural man,’ the natural understanding, cannot 
relish the things of God. ‘ They are foolishness 
to him,’ because what is dictated by the Spirit of 
God, can be loved and understood only by that 
mind which is under the influence of the Spirit. 
There is another way of reading the Bible, which 
is still not the right one, but which is more in- 
teresting and effectual than the first ; that is, 
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when the Bible is perceived to have a deeper 
meaning than is obvious to him who expects to 
understand it as he does another book. To this 
last reader it seems involved in much obscurity; 
yet what he does comprehend has infinitely more 
influence over him, than what is understood by 
the first. The only way to read the Bible with real 
eflPect, however, is to open it as the word of God 
himself, — to receive every verse as the dictate of 
that Spirit who ^ will guide into all truth and 
who speaks now in the word, just as at the moment 
in which he first inspired it, — to implore his aid 
to enlighten our understandings to receive all 
in the sense he designed it to bear, and to seal 
its contents on our souls, as the principles from 
whence are to proceed that Gove, joy, peace, 
long-sulFering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and temperance,’ which are ^ the fruits of 
the Spirit,’ ingrafted by him into our rational 
souls, by means of his word. Reading the Bible 
in this way, my dear Conway, is inexpressibly 
pleasurable. All its contents, its precepts, its 
promises, its revelations, respecting him who is 
^ Wonderful, Counsellor, — * the Mighty God,’ — 
the Bridegroom of his Church, — Hhe Beloved,’ — 
all come home to the soul with aij energy, a de- 
light inconceivable to him who has never expe- 
rienced it ; and those who have been enabled 
thus to understand the Bible, ought never to rest 
satisfied with a less clear and powerful meaning 
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of any passage. It is as free and open to the 
meanest suppliant, as to the most exalted Intel-* 
lect. This is the meaning I wish to seek, be- 
fore I attempt to explain any part of Scripture 
to my liimily; but to obtain it, requires time, 
attention, and prayer : and I feel assured that 
my earthly sun must set for ever, ere the light of 
God’s Spirit has dawned to me on half the glo- 
rious truths revealed in this word of life. Had 
I made use of those means of information, those 
talents intrusted to me, it might have been other- 
wise. The passage which comes in course to 

be read to-night, is one which I have studied so 
carefully — to satisfy my own mind, that 1 think 
I may venture to give the meaning I have adopt- 
ed ; and, indeed, our hour must be come, for I 
hear the bell which assembles my people. Sit 
by me, dear Conway. 

Enter Mrs. Howard, Emma, Chari.es, Servants^ 
and some others. All take their places. Howard 
and Conway rise^ and all stand while Howard 
prays^ in St. Chrysostom's words : 

‘ Almighty God, who has given us grace at 
this time, with one accord to make our common 
supplications to thee, and dost promise, that 
where two or three are gathered together in thy 
name, thou will grant their requests, — fulfil now, 
O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants. 
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as may be most expedient for them ; granting us 
in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the 
world to come, everlasting life.’ Amen. 

All sit down^ while Howard reads the first seven 
verses of the ISth chapter of Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians,^ which he afterivards para- 
phrases. 

‘ Though I understand all human languages 
and could speak with the highest eloquence in 
each ; nay, could I even speak in the language 
of angels, and with angel eloquence, and my own 
heart remained devoid of love, I should myself 
receive no more benefit, than if I were an in- 
strument of brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

^ And though God should make use of me to 
prophesy, and though, for the benefit of others, 
he should enable me to understand and explain 
all mysteries, and give me knowledge in all 
things ; and though I should receive that pecu- 
liar faith by which I could work miracles, yet, as 
Balaam prophesied, and as Judas cast out devils, 
I might do both, and without love be nothing, — 
be without that which alone prepares me for 
heaven. 

And though, to make merit with God, I 
should bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I should give my body to be burned to 
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obtain his favour, without love it would profit me 
nothing.’ 

What is the nature of this charity, this love, 
so indispensable to make our services to God ac- 
ceptable ? 

‘ Love sufFereth the failings, and wickedness, 
and unkindness of others, and yet retaineth kind- 
ness and good-will towards them. Love envieth 
not the superior advantages of others, or their 
endowments, or riches, or happiness ; real love 
rejoiceth in all these. Love boasteth not of its 
own superiority, and is not elated by it, — never 
behaves haughtily, but is gentle, not preferring 
its own gratification, — not easily displeased, — 
unwilling to think evil of the objects beloved, 
but rejoicing in their advancement in all true 
goodness. 

^ Real love beareth all things; believeth all 
favourable things ; hopeth every good thing, and 
in hope endureth every painful thing.’ 

This love, so beautifully described by St. Paul, 
is a definition of that love so frequently, and so - 
lemnly, and particularly inculcated by Christ, as 
that ‘ new commandment’ which he gave to his 
disciples ; and we ought to examine our know- 
ledge of, and obedience to, Christ, by this test. 
Many take refuge in the recollection that they 
have never injured any one, — in their benevo- 
lence, — in their alms-giving. But do they, and 
have they, loved every neighbour, rich and poor. 
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with this love described by inspiration ? Is it the 
spontaneous, ready, first feeling of their hearts, 
towards every human creature? And not only 
so, but are they long-suffering with every one, 
hoping, enduring ? Let us not deceive ourselves 
by attempting to explain away this description of 
perfect charity, so as to make it agree with the 
partial, imperfect good-will towards those who 
never injured us, which we call benevolence. 
Christian love is of the very nature of that love 
of which Christ himself gave us an example ; it 
is a principle in us, not by nature, but implanted 
by his Spirit, to make us meet for His presence, 
who ^ is love and is declared to be one of the 
‘ fruits of the Spirit.’ Yet this very grace is 
claimed by the world, as one of those virtues 
which it triumphs in possessing, and in which it 
far exceeds strict Christians. We only ask 
those who make this claim, to examine the nature 
of true charity, and true benevolence, by the de- 
scription of them given by St. Paul, and leave 
their consciences to decide, whether it bears any 
resemblance to that compact for overlooking 
each other’s vices, which they call charity. For 
ourselves, let us look at this perfect law of love, 
and while we perceive how far short we still are 
of fulfilling it, cling closer to Him without whom 
we can do nothing; and earnestly implore his 
Spirit to impart to us, from that fulness which is 
treasured up in him, more of this indispensable 
2 
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grace which is the reigning principle in heaven, 
and without a portion of which, we deceive our- 
selves, if we suppose we are his disciples. 

Let us pray. 


Howard’s Prayer. 

* O thou high and lofty One, that inhabitest 
eternity, whose name is holy ! — thou Almighty 
so little feared ! — thou Omniscient so unknown ! 
— thou Omnipresent so forgotten ! — we desire to 
feel thy presence — to bow our souls in the dust 
before thy holiness, and thy long-suffering pa- 
tience, — to confess, that wert thou to enter into 
judg-ment with us, — wert thou to show us our 
sins in the light of thy holinCjSs, we could not 
stand before thee, nor answer for one of a thou- 
sand. Yet thou art our Father, O God ! the 
source and end of our being; — Separated from 
thee, our existence is continued death. But, O 
God, we choose to separate ourselves from thee, 
— we cling to death. Thou art light, but we 
hate thy light, and choose darkness. Thou art 
love, but in our darkness we believe it not. O 
God ! what return can we make to thee for thy 
glorious, — thy subduing method of proving to us 
that thou art love ? What return can we make to 
thee, who art the image of the Father ?-^Thou 
brightness of his glory ! — thou mighty God ! — 
thou Beloved ! — who left the Father’s bosom to 
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become an infant of days, — a servant of rulers, — 
a man of sorrovrs, — to be rejected and despised, 
— to bear our griefs, — to suffer the chastisement 
of our peace, — to have all our iniquities laid on 
thy innocence, — to heal us by thy stripes. O 
God ! nothing is left for us, but to receive this 
cup of salvation with thankful, joyful hearts; and 
to give ourselves to thee, that as thou hast re- 
deemed us, so thou mayest finish thine own 
work, and make us meet for thy presence. For 
this we humbly approach thee, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family of 
heaven and earth is named. Grant us, accord- 
ing to thy riches in glory, to be strengthened 
with might by thy Spirit in the inner man, that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith,— that, 
beholding his glory, we may be changed into the 
same image, by the Spirit of the Lord. Our in- 
most hearts are all known to thee, O God ! — 
rend away the darkness which enwraps any of 
them, and awaken them ere it be too late, by the 
light of truth. Lord, thou knowest our fears, — 
our anxious thoughts ; — thou knowest those that 
lie nearest our hearts, and heaviest on them ; — 
thou hast invited us to cast our cares on thee, — 
Lord, we would do this. We have known thy 
power to support, and comfort, and elevate. We 
have also known thy power to awaken, and con- 
vince, and renew. We commit our own souls, 
and the souls of those we love, in humble hope 
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to thee for this life, and for that which is eternal.’ 
Amen. 


After Howard’s Prayer^ he reads a Hymn^ which 
all afterwards join in singing. 

The Hymn. 

^ Vain and presumptuous is the trust 
Which on our works we place, 

Salvation from a higher source 
Flows to the human race. 

* ’Tis from the mercy of our God 
That all our hopes begin ; 

His mercy sav’d our souls from death, 

And wash’d our souls from sin. 

‘ His Spirit, through the Saviour shed. 

His sacred fire imparts, 

Refines our dross, and love divine 
Rekindles in our hearts.’ 


After the Hymn is sung, the servants, ^c. retire. 


Howard, Conway, Mrs. Howard, Emma, 
and Charles. 

Mrs. How. We hoped, Howard, that Mr. 
Conway and you would have returned to us. 
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How. Our conversation became so interest- 
ing, at least to me, that the real truth, my love, 
is — I forgot that you would expect us. 

Mrs. How. Well, Emma and I were so deep- 
ly occupied with Mr. Conway’s beautiful prints, 
that we sometimes could have forgotten that we 
did, had not Charles occasionally stopped his 
walk of three hours duration about the room, to 
remind us. 

[Howard turns away gravely^ and sighs.'] 
Charles. Sir, may I translate your looks in- 
to words ? 

How. Can you, Charles ? 

Charles. (Half gaily j half sadly.) They 
said, ‘ O that my reprobate son’s eyes were 
opened, to see the value of that time he so trifles 
away.’ 

How. You have translated well, Charles. 
And now do my looks say, that trifling with 
knowledge is even more criminal than trifling 
with time ? 

Charles. ( Gloomily.) Can knowledge, 

without conviction of its truth, do any thing 
Emma. Dear Charles, remember. 

\fL,ooks steadily at him. He turns away^ and walks 
to the other end of the room.] 

A servant opens the door into another apartment^ 
where there are refreshments. All enter^ and 
Howard approaches the table^ and says 
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A Grace. 

‘ Ever present, ever gracious, ever merciful 
God, we thank thee for thy continued blessings. 
Open our eyes to see, — open our hearts to feel 
thy goodness, for His sake through whom we 
sinners may at all times approach thee as a re- 
conciled Father. Amen. ' 

How. ( Aside to Conway.) Why so silent, 

my friend? 

Con. Do not mind me, dear Howard. I 
shall tell you my thoughts afterwards. I wish to 
observe Charles. 

Charles. ( After looking at the things on the 
table.) I wonder what length of grace the old 
labourer I watched at his dinner to-day, would 
think it necessary to say before this supper, or 
whatever it may be called. 

Con. ( Smiling.) Perhaps shorter than be- 
fore his own dinner. I have heard it remarked, 
that the length of the grace was generally in 
proportion to the badness of the fare. 

Charles. Yes ; so naturally does the vanity 
of man lead him to suppose himself a favourite 
with Heaven, that he can even construe black 
bread in a measure so scanty as barely to keep 
him from starvation, into a mark of it. 

How. Or rather, so averse is the heart of 
man from desiring or valuing the favour of God, 
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that no profusion of blessings will induce him to 
seek it ; and it is only when taught his utter de- 
pendance, by a merciful penury, that he is brought 
to boM^ his proud soul before the Being, without 
whose constant providence he could not exist a 
moment, either in profusion or poverty. 

Charles. Perhaps so, — however it is, the 
poor old creature I mentioned, spoke to me as if 
he considered his precious existence, and all his 
little affairs, as the peculiar charge of Heaven, 
and though he could not give a rational answer 
to any objection I made, yet still seemed quite 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Plow. And could you, Charles, attempt 
to deprive the poor man of a belief so consol- 
ing? 

Charles. I wished to ascertain whether he 
rested his belief in the immediate care of Pro- 
vidence, on any rational grounds. When I first 
observed him, he had just seated himself on the 
outside of the garden wall, in its shade. At the 
top of the wall, over his head, a branch of a pear- 
tree had got loose, and, loaded with fine fruit, 
rested on it, and partly hung over. On sitting 
down, he seemed much fatigued, — threw off* his 
hat, and laid himself back in all the misery of 
heat and lassitude ; while I, as I looked at him, 
internally moralized on that strange state of 
things which compels the many human beings to 
toil in wretchedness, that the few may be sup- 
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ported in idleness and luxury. In a few minutes, 
a little girl approached with the poor man’s din- 
ner. He sat up, and, as if recollecting himself, 
paused before he took it from her, then putting 
down a little pitcher of milk she had brought, on 
the ground beside him, he, with an air of mild- 
ness and thankfulness, as if he had received some 
precious gift, unfolded a coarse napkin, from 
which he took a piece of the darkest-coloured 
bread I ever saw, and holding it in his liand, 
raised his eyes to heaven, then covering his face 
with his hat, kept it so, for, I am sure, at least 
ten minutes, showing, by the motion of his hands, 
that he was in earnest supplication. 

Emma. Good old man ! I think it must have 
been poor old Watkins. I know he was work- 
ing at the fence near the garden to-day. 

Charles. Now, Emma, there is one of your 
religious absurdities. You think you must know 
all the paupers in the country; and you forget 
how inconsistent it is with your professions of 
sanctity, if you do know them, to suffer your 
fellow Christians to starve on black bread and 
buttermilk, while you deck yourself out in splen- 
did silk and lace. But (looking closely at the 
trimming on Emma! s gown^) is that lace ? I don’t 
believe it. I’ll lay any wager you are wearing 
some trumpery imitation, that you may give your 
money to beggars, — and this is what your won- 
derful religion teaches you, — to defraud the 
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honest manufacturer, that you may pamper idle* 
ness. 

Emma, f Laughing,) How admirably con sis* 
tent your remarks are, my wise brother. My 
trimming will, I believe, however, satisfy you, 
both as to my religious opinions about lace^ and 
the improvement I have gained by your lectures 
on political economy. It is composed of good 
British lace, bought, if my orders were obeyed, 
from a set of distressed manufacturers. So pray 
go on with your story. 

Charles. Well, Emma, I wish you would 
change natures with me. One can scarcely look 
in your face, without feeling something like 
gentleness and peace stealing over one’s soul. 

Emma. You kncfw the secret of peace, Charles, 
— but pray go on with your story. 

Charles. I have no story to go on with. I 
only attempted to impart some of the gall of my 
own spirit to the feelings of the old man. 

Emma. How could you do so ? 

Charles. After he had finished his wretched 
meal, I left the place where I had remained un- 
observed, and went near and entered into con- 
versation with him. After listening to a great 
deal about the care Heaven took of him, I said, 
‘ But friend, surely a dinner of black bread and 
buttermilk is no such great proof of care, and 
scarcely deserves so long a grace as you said to 
yours a little ago.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied he, ‘ when we 
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know that we deserve nothing but punishment 
for our sins at the hand of God, we look upon 
every mercy with wonder and gratitude/ ^ But 
w^hat has made you such a sinner T asked I. 
‘ An evil heart, Sir/ ‘ And when did your heart 
become so evil T ‘ Ah, Sir, it was so from my 
birth ; I received it with my life/ ‘ Then, friend, 
it is no worse than other people’s,’ said I, ^ and 
yet, just look above your head, and see how they 
are provided for. They live at ease, while you 
toil for them, — they have every enjoyment, every 
luxury; and some of them feel as secure of hea- 
ven as you do. Why, then, is there such a dif- 
ference between them and you, if your hearts are 
alike, and you are the children of a just Father ?’ 

Ho ( With sternness.) i will hear no more. 
Did you not feel, while you attempted to poison 
the source of this poor man’s happiness, that you 
were a very agent of him who ^ was a murderer 
from the beginning ?’ 

Charles, f Rising from table.) This, before 
so many witnesses ! 

How. Give me an opportunity to speak to 
you alone, and you are safe before witnesses. 
You know this, Charles. 

[Charles leaves the Toom.~\ 

Mrs. How. Emma, my love, it is late, we 
shall retire. Good night, Mr. Conway. I hope 
Howard will not monopolize you so completely 
to-morrow. ( Looks anxiously at Howard, and is 
going.) 
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How. Emma, my love, good night. (Emma 
kisses his hand^ he presses her to his bosom,) My 
good child, God bless you. 

[Mrs. Howard and Emma retireJ] 
Con. My dear Howard, why are you, against 
your nature, and at the expense of so much emo- 
tion, thus severe with Charles ? 

How. Because, my dear Conway, I dare not 
suffer my dark-minded boy to sin thus boldly 
against God, and not reprove him. (Rises^ and 
fetches a Bible,) Do you remember, Conway, 
the tremendous warning we have in Scripture, 
against this weak indulgence of our children. 
( Bmms to the passage and reads,) ‘ And the 
Lord said. Behold I will do a thing in Israel, at 
which both the ears of every one that heareth it 
shall tingle. In that day, I will perform against 
Eli, air things which I have spoken concerning 
his house. When I begin, I will also make an 
end. For I have told him that I will judge his 
house for ever, for the iniquity which he know- 
eth ; because his sons made themselves vile, and 
he restrained them not.’ And you recollect, 
Conway, how literally this awful threatening was 
fulfilled, when in one day Eli heard that both his 
sons had perished, — that the ark of God, desert- 
ed by him for their wickedness, was taken; and 
that the glory had departed from Israel. 

Con. ( Thoughtfully.) It is strange, that the 
religion professing peace, and love, and good- 
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will, should, when most rigidly observed, gener- 
ally prove a promoter of discord. 

How. f Turning over the Bible^ reads.) ^ Think 
not that I came to send peace on earth ; I am 
not come to send peace, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 
He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. 
And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
me, is not worthy of me.*’ Such is the promise 
of peace in this world, Conway, to those who be- 
lieve in Christ. His is indeed a religion of peace ; 
but it is peace between the soul and God, — a 
peace which leads to war with whatever opposes 
itself to God and holiness, — a war, my dear Con- 
way, both external and internal. But do not 
look so deeply grave, my friend ! Come, let us 
view that bright moon which seems disposed to 
outshine our dim lights. [Throws open a win- 
dow.) How reviving is this air ! 

Con. Reviving, indeed ! Dear, cool, English 
air ! And that bright sky, — looking at it with 
you, Howard, recals other days. 

How. [Throwing his arm round Conway.) 
Would you say happier days, Conway ? 
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Con. I do not feel very happy at this moment, 
Howard. 

How. Because you are dissatisfied with me, 
Conway. ^ 

Con. Or with myself. If you are right, 
Howard, in what state am I ? 

How. In the most interesting of all states, 
my beloved Conway. You are on the eve of 
making the most important of all changes. You 
are leaving a state of indifference about the most 
momentous of all concerns, and entering upon 
one of anxious inquiry. Be not afraid to pro- 
ceed. I hope my experience may be of some 
little use to you ; and I thank God, that if one of 
us was to suffer from ignorance and misappre- 
hension respecting the way of knowing Him, it 
has been the one who was always most proud and 
self-confident. 

Con. And the one who has always been the 
leader and guide in whatever was worthy of pur- 
suit. 

[A footstep is heard approaching under the win- 

dow.'] 

How. {In a whisper.) It is poor Charles. 
He will have no rest tiU he has made his peace 
with me. (Charles stops for an instant under the 
window.) 

Con. {In a whisper.) Speak to him, poor 
fellow. 
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How. [In the same tone.) I must not, my 
friend. 

[Charles passes quickly on.'] 

Con. Why not speak to him ? 

How. Because I am his father, and he has 
been in the wrong. He knows I am ever more 
than willing to receive him, if he chooses to re- 
turn to me. 

Con. He seems in a very extraordinary state 
of mind. 

How. He is. His soul is perfect enmity 
against true religion ; yet he seems unable to 
think on any other subject, and always finds 
means to introduce it into conversation, appar- 
ently for the very purpose of expressing his bit- 
ter feelings against it. His warm affections, and 
really amiable dispositions, are miserable and 
uneasy under the influence of these bitter feel- 
ings ; yet he cannot get rid of them. I believe 
in his heart he blames me for all his uneasy sen- 
sations, and has attempted to live absent from 
us, but seldom remains away above a week or 
two. There seems to be a strange and powerful 
struggle between light and darkness in his soul. 
I can only pray for him, and, as far as in me lies, 
oppose every evil sentiment which my silence 
might lead him to suppose he could innocently 
indulge. 

[Some one softly enters the room.] 

Con. (Turning round,) Charles ! 
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Charles. May I intrude so long as to say 
good-night to you, Mr. Conway, and to ask my 

father’s forgiveness for 

How. , You have my perfect forgiveness, my 
dear Charles, f Holding out his hand to him,) 
Charles. Good night, Mr. Conway. 

How. You need not leave us, Charles, {lie- 
taining his hand affectionately,) 

Charles. (Moved,) My too kind father! 
I must go. ( Clasps his father* s hand in both of 
his, then hurries out of the room,) 

Con. I see you are right in your treatment 
of him, Howard. Your rectitude of conduct, ac- 
cording to your own principles, must succeed in 
making him what you wish. 

How. Succeed ! O how little prospect I yet 
see of success ! But, no more of this, — why 
should I expect to succeed in changing the very 
character I have assisted in forming, the instant 
I attempt to do so; or feel disappointed, that 
my prayers are not immediately answered ? I 
have felt deeply disappointed, Conway; but I 
will say no more. — Look at that sky, — how glo- 
rious it is 1 How often has gazing on its bright- 
ness calmed my saddest hours, since I learnt to 
know Him who reigns there I Sometimes I have 
thought he heard me not, and disregarded all 
my sad and earnest supplications, when a few 
moments’* contemplation of that wide expanse of 
glory, and order, and beauty, has led me to rest 
VOL. I. M 
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on the omnipotent arm which sustained it all, 
with an indescribable feeling of adoration and se- 
curity ; while I felt as if addressed by that Spi- 
rit who is the Comforter, in language so sublime 
in meaning, so simply, so sweetly plain in ex- 
pression ; ‘ Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
hold, who hath created all these, that bringeth 
out their host by number ? He calleth them all 
by names, by the greatness of his might, for that 
he is strong in power, not one faileth. Why 
sayest thou. My way is hid from the Lord, and 
my judgment is passed over from my God. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
there is no searching of his understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength.’ And then I 
have been enabled to leave all my cares with 
Him, and to trust my most anxious wishes to be 
fulfilled according to His most gracious and un- 
erring will. How beautifully true, Conway, are 
the words of inspiration with respect to those 
heavens. They do, indeed, declare the glory of 
God. No curse has marred the order and beau- 
ty of that magnificent expanse. All is still as 
He created it, — a visible manifestation of the 
power, and wisdom, and beauty of the Divine 
Mind. 
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Con. All creation does, indeed, manifest Him 
to us, if we would regard it. 

How, Yes, dear Conway, but no part of cre- 
ation known to us remains perfect, but those hea- 
vens. ‘ The whole earth is,’ indeed, ‘ full of the 
glory of God but we cannot perceive that glo- 
ry, until we know and understand, in the scrip- 
ture sense, ‘ that God is holy.’ Without this 
knowledge, we must continually be at a loss to 
account for the many imperfections every where 
visible in our still beautiful part of the creation. 
I allow that it does so greatly display the wis- 
dom, and care, and power, and tenderness of its 
Creator ; and so attracts the heart by its profu- 
sion of beauty and grandeur, and sublimity, that 
we anxiously attempt to discover perfections in 
its very imperfections, and some purpose of good 
in its most apparent evils. But ought we to look 
for perfection where God himself has marked his 
curse ? 

Con. His curse ! How harsh and gloomy 
the idea seems. 

. How. It is truth, Conway. God cursed the 
earth for man’s sake. Yet when we carefully ex- 
amine the nature of the curse, we find that, as in 
all the works and ways of God, so in it there is a 
glory, — a glory in the wisdom that pronounced 
it, and a glory in the tenderness which is min- 
gled with its fulfilment. To perceive this, how- 
ever, we must believe the revealed truth, that 
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our world was once, like him for whom it was in- 
tended, a perfect work of a perfect Divine Mind, 
but is now, like man, and fitted for fallen man, a 
marred work, a beautiful design, but with a 
blight, a curse upon it. 

Con. Allowing the truth, Howard, that there 
is a curse on the earth for man’s sake, I cannot 
see any tenderness in it, or any good result to 
man from it. You have just been describing the 
elevating effects produced by the contemplation 
of those bright and perfect heavens ; — were we 
surrounded with equal perfection on earth, wpuld 
it not have the same effect ? 

How. No, my dear Conway, experience says 
the contrary. Those heavens we can only con- 
template. Whatever man has in his power, is 
polluted and perverted by him. If it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter heaven, how incal- 
culably greater must the difficulty have been to 
the whole human race, had they been exposed to 
the temptations arising from a world in a state of 
such luxuriant abundance that it only required 
man to ^ dress it,’ to repress that luxuriance ? 
Let us only suppose all mankind in that state of 
idleness, and outward enjoyment, and we shall 
instantly see the mercy of that curse which made 
* the sweat of the brow ’ necessary to make the 
earth produce what was necessary for their ex- 
istence. 
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Con. I believe you are right. At this mo- 
ment, I recollect some men, to whom, I am sure, 
it would have been mercy to have compelled them 
to toil for their support, that they might have 
been kept from the misery their extravagance 
and vices have brought upon them. 

How. Experience, my dear Conway, will al- 
ways be found to confirm the truth and wisdom 
of God in all his ways : and if you would, while 
you admire the beauties of nature, and feel a sad 
pleasure in viewing its decays and changes, re- 
collect that it is in them we see' the curse of sin 
for our sakes, I think you would perceive a ten- 
derness in all, that would enhance a thousand- 
fold the pleasure you experienced. 

Con. ( Smiling.) I think, my dear Howard, 
this is one of those theories in which your mind 
is always deeply interested. 

How. Perhaps it is. I confess that the beau- 
tifully perfect sympathy which exists between 
our feelings and the natural objects which sur- 
round us, has always been very striking to me ; 
and now I think I perceive its use, — it leads us 
to perceive the infinite wisdom, and infinite ten- 
derness of him who so suited them to each other 
as to produce this exquisite union, even when 
clothed in a curse. Were natural objects alto- 
gether perfect, Conway, should we feel this sym- 
pathy"? 

Con. I believe not- 
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How. No. It is the resemblance of their 
changes and decays, their alternate sunshine and 
clouds, to human feelings and human affairs, 
which makes natural objects so indescribably at- 
tractive ; and this manifestation of the character 
of God may be traced over the whole face of na- 
ture. In every part we may observe the curse 
of a holy God, the consequence of sin, and his 
mercy and tenderness in so mingling that holy 
curse in all things, as to produce instruction to 
the soul, conveyed in objects, sad perhaps, but 
most powerfully touching and attractive. But, if 
I enter on this subject, I shall keep you up all 
night. 

Con. You may, Howard; I shall not sleep 
soon to-night. 

How. Why not, my dear friend? 

Con. I can scarcely define my own feelings ; 
to-morrow I may be able. But can I see you, 
Howard, hitherto so consistent, so firm, so un- 
changed in character, thus earnestly and practi- 
cally devoted to what, a year or two ago, you 
could take no interest in, and what I know no- 
thing of, without feeling anxiety, alternately 
about you, and about myself, and those depen- 
dant on me? I must separate from you, before 
I can use my own judgment ; for, as there ever 
was, there still is, a something in all you say, 
which makes me wish to be of your opinion, 
whatever it is. 
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How, Is that something not truth, my own 
Conway ? 

Con. I know not. What you said last came 
on the heart like truth ; for who has not felt the 
exquisite sadness produced by the contemplation 
of the changes and decays in nature ? But 1 
cannot tell whether it is truth or not, respecting 
those feelings, that they are produced by the Al- 
mighty having so suited his very curse on natu- 
ral objects to the fallen nature of man, as to 
speak to him, wherever he turns, in language so 
sadly yet powerfully instructive. 

How. I do not say positively, Conway, that 
it is truth. That there is a curse on the eai’th for 
man’s sake, is a revealed truth : but the manner 
in which this curse is executed is no farther men- 
tioned in scripture, than that it should render 
the earth unproductive without the labour of 
man, and that, like his own hard and alienated 
mind, it should spontaneously produce what, if 
not cleared away, would prevent the growth of 
whatever was valuable. As in all other matters 
not of vital importance, so in this, only the 
amount of the truth is given, and it is left to us 
to trace the ways of God by the other means he 
has put in our power. I feel as if I really was 
tracing his ways on this subject, but I may be in 
error. I shall only say one thing more. Let us 
reverse the idea, and suppose a perfect being, 
not subject to death, which you know is the con- 
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sequence of sin, — let us suppose such a being 
placed on our earth, what sympathy could exist 
between him and the natural objects which sur- 
rounded him ? What feeling, for instance, could 
the decay of nature at the close of Autumn, ex- 
cite in a perfect being, unacquainted with the idea 
of death ? No feeling which could have any in- 
terest for his perfect soul. No sympathy could 
exist there with the surrounding sadness of with- 
ering nature, or with the mournful sound of the 
blasts that brought on the desolation of winter. 
Perfection would shrink with wonder and aver- 
sion from such scenes. Amidst them, however, 
poor fallen man feels* at home. His heart is in 
unison with them all, and they convey to him 
lessons, sad certainly, but to which his ruined 
spirit listens with less aversion than to any other. 
But, dear Conway, this is a subject of compara- 
tively little importance ; and will you forgive me 
if I say, that I shall rejoice at your being unable 
to sleep, if you are prevented by anxiety to as- 
certain whether you or I am in the right. Thank 
God, I have little fear for the result of such an 
examination. I know your candour ; and mer- 
cifully you are not involved in any wretched en- 
tanglements of sin, or habits of vice, which, far 
oftener than absolute disbelief of the truth, make 
men determinately reject its authority. Once I 
would have said this both of you and of myself^ 
Conway, with much pride, and sense of moral su- 
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periority; now I view it as a subject of the greatest 
thankfulness. 

Con. Well, Howard, I am not unwilling to 
be alone. I shall have much to say to you to- 
morrow. In the meantime, however, you must 
fulfil your promise, and give me our dear Arthur’s 
account of his change of opinions. I wish to know 
every thing on this point, and shall feel nearer 
an unseen world, while I read what was dictated 
by his now perfect spirit, when it was hastening 
to that state. 

How. Yes, dear Conway, I wish you much 
to read it. I shall bring it to your apartment. 
You will find in the packet with the account of 
his conversion, some papers written by him be- 
fore that change, and also s6me written after. I 
have marked them so that you •will easily dis- 
tinguish the first from the last. Let us go, my 
friend. 
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EARLY IN THE MORNING. 

CONWAY^S APARTMENT. 

Conway seated before a table at an open window^ 
from whence is seen a beavtiful view of the coun^ 
try. The sun not long risen. A packet of pa- 
pers are before him. He sits in deep thought for 
some time^ then opens the packet. The first pa- 
per is marked in Howard’s hand — 

“ Some Fragments found by me in my Son Arthur's 
writing-desk after his deathT 

1. WRITTEN BEFORE HIS CONVERSION. 

^ September 28, 18 — 

A beautiful evening. The sky perfectly clear, 
excepting towards the horizon bounding the sea, 
where there is a slight haze. From this haze, 
the moon has just risen in soft and yellow light. 
Its beams are reflected on the water, and while 
in other parts the sea is dark, this stream of soft 
light slants from where the moon had risen to 
the shore, and in its brightness is seen the mo- 
tion of the restless waves. Why is such a scene 
as this so powerfully soothing, so delightfully 
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calming, that while we gaze at it our thoughts go 
in search of something pleasurable to rest upon ? 
And why must this something still present itself 
in the character of a living, feeling being ? Why 
cannot the soul be satisfied with thoughts excit- 
ed by that magnificent expanse, where so many 
worlds roll in boundless space, — by that pure 
and softening light, and that living restless ocean, 
and the unceasing voice of its wide waters ? Still, 
still the heart, or at least mj/ heart, is unsatisfied. 
All these glories only seem to make it ache 
for something more, liker itself, — nearer, — what 
would unite it intelligibly with the mysterious at- 
tractiveness which surrounds me.' 


IL 

^ What power is this within me, which judges 
of my reason ? Can a faculty judge itself? There 
is something within me, which discovers the 
limits of my reason and its weakness, — what 
power is this ? Are the , united faculties of the 
soul, the soul itself? Or, as the senses and 
powers of the body minister to the faculties of 
the soul, do they, on their part, minister to a 
something still higher than they ? And is this 
something my spirit, — ^myself? And what or 
who is it ? and to what or w’hom does it minister ? 
Is it that emanation from God himself, which is 
said to have been breathed into man ? And as 
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the faculties of my soul receive their impulse 
from, and fulfil their end by ministering to it, 
does it, or ought it, to receive its impulse from, 
and fulfil the purpose of its existence by minis- 
tering to God ? And would that ministration 
constitute its felicity, and in its felicity that of all 
its powers? And is this restlessness which I 
feel, — this constant stretching of thought into 
futurity,— this aching consciousness of disappoint- 
ment from whatever is present^ occasioned by the 
pressure on my spirit of that barrier, — that dark 
veil, which intervenes between it and its God, its 
source, its felicity, its end ? And why, and 
whence that barrier? And who will, or, can, 
answer these questions ? — Will death T 

III. 

* How blindly have I deceived myself ! I sup- 
posed all my soul had been reasoned into calm- 
ness, and prepared to meet with complacency 
whatever should occur, satisfied, that however 
unfortunate my situation was, there still remain- 
ed to me those objects of mental pursuit, for 
which many of the most distinguished amongst 
men had forsaken all others. Witnessing one 
scene of happiness, which I never can enjoy, has 
taught me the vanity of all my reasonings. One 
painful touch upon the heart, has proved to me 
that all my powers of miiwi are only slaves to it. 
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While it sleeps, they may act or seem to reign; 
but, if it is awakened, they must all bear the im- 
press of what it feels, be it joy or sorrow. And 
can the heart never be reasoned into calmness ? 
Too surely no ; its existence is emotion ; and 
while we boast of liberty of will, we are poor 
creatures of necessity, whc( cannot shield this 
source of feeling and of motive, but must leave 
all its sensations bare and naked to whatever 
Heaven sends. Could I withdraw to where I 
should never witness what recalled my own sad 
circumstances so painfully, should I escape sor- 
row ? No, — loneliness has its own sorrows ? this 
also I am doomed to know. Already I am al- 
most in solitude, and in soul I am alone; for 
who is so destitute of all that is valuable on earth, 
as to sympathise in those sad feelings which are 
so constantly awakened in me, as to constitute 
my existence ? Why is all this ? Why was I 
created to be wretched ? And whence this voice 
within me, which seems to reprove me for com- 
plaining; and whence this indignant stubbornness 
which rises in rebellion, and will complain ? Is 
it the voice of power, declaring that its creature 
shall not with impunity say ‘ wherefore’ to any 
of Its decrees, and the reply of suffering weak- 
ness ? How vain, how unequal is the contest ! 
But, can power be loved ? Can’ 
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IV. 

^ Amongst all the uncertainties of external and 
of internal things, of this I am, from painful expe- 
rience, most certain, that the indulgence of evil 
passions produces more unmixed misery, than any 
external circumstances without that, indulgence 
could produce, however unfortunate. All those 
feelings tend to bitterness and misery, which lead 
to repining, and rebellious indignation against — 
whom ? Against the Author of my being, and 
the Creator of all the loveliness of nature ! — ol’ 
ail that in better times makes my soul thirst, 
pant, to recommend itself to Him, by its purity 
and resignation to whatever His wisdom appoints 
for me. These wretched feelings are ever turn- 
ing me from that path of acquiescence and calm- 
ness which my soul would tread, till that veil is 
withdrawn which separates us from God, and 
conceals from me that benevolence which can 
only intend ultimate good by the infliction of 
present suffering. Father of all thine intelligent 
offspring ! Let the sorrow I now feel, atone for 
these deviations, of which, in my calmer hours, 
I most sincerely repent.’ 

V. 

‘ At times, particularly in my waking hours 
during the stillness of the night, a flash of trutli 
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beams into my soul with overpowering briglft* 
ness, showing immortality so near as to startle 
me, and make all else appear of no more value 
than a dream, — aild then the question, ‘ Can 
those hours which hurry on so rapidly, indeed 
comprehend all the time of my probation for 
eternity?’ is asked in my inmost soul, with a force 
and clearness that makes it tremble. And when 
I turn to those thoughts with which I can at 
other times meet the idea of death, they seem all 
darkness and uncertainty. After these moments 
of vivid light have passed away, the recollection 
of them throws a doubt over all my hopes.’ 

Arthurs Letter to his Father. 

^ My revered and beloved Father, 

‘ You have, for the first time in my life, urged 
me to an openness with you, from which, I con- 
fess to you, I shrink. Since it is so, however, 
I shall begin by attempting to express feelings, 
which, if my poor, morbid, proud, and once 
wretched heart is to be made known to you, 
ought first to have utterance ; and those are the 
deep (I have not words to say how deep) feelings 
of gratitude to you, which I hope you have dis- 
covered, but which I have never found resolu- 
tion to express. Now that I begin to see all 
things in the calm light of truth, I look back 
with wonder on the extreme delicacy and love 
with which I, so unlike all the others, — so use- 
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less,— on whom no pride, no hope could rest, — 
have ever been regarded by all my family ; but 
still above all, by him whom I loved above all, 
whose love was most valued by all, and whose 
slightest mark of disregard would have made me 
wretched. Never did my blindly indulged self- 
love receive one such wound from you. When 
surrounded by your other children, all lovely, 
all hopeful, in their flush of health, and anima- 
tion, and strength, though each regarded his fa- 
ther as his best and kindest friend, yet most par- 
ticularly so that one who could never disguise 
from himself, that the constant and peculiar gen- 
tleness and tenderness bestowed on him, pro- 
ceeded from feelings, not of pleasure, like those 
felt towards the others, but of compassion and 
sadness, I can say no more on this subject, — 
one way of unburdening my full heart is now 
made known to me ; and I trust the Hearer of 
prayer will answer my earnest and unceasing re- 
quests, by imparting to your soul a full, full mea- 
sure of his own light, and peace, and joy. 

^ I feel ashamed to commence my own history, 
—yet it is only a history of the pride, and self- 
love, and rebellion of the human heart, which 
no circumstances, nothing but the operation of 
the Spirit of God, can awaken from delusion. I 
shall not, my dear Father, describe those feel- 
ings, which, as far as I recoUect, always guided 
me before my health made it necessary for you 
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to send me from you. Your treatment of me 
proved, that you observed and understood them. 
Neither shall I describe those hours of sadness 
which I rather sought and indulged, than at- 
tempted to guard against, and overcome, on first 
leaving you. The mildness of the climate in 
Cornwall, the perfect quiet, the absence of that 
constant society in which I could not avoid mix- 
ing while under your roof, and in which my self- 
love generally made me wretched, gradually re- 
vived my weak spirits, and restored me to some- 
thing like a feeling of health* My aunt was un- 
boundedly kind ; her own habits were retired, 
and her society became very agreeable to me. 
You know we have few neighbours, and those 
few I very seldom saw, as my aunt, in the simple 
trueness of her character, plainly avowed my 
dislike to strangers, and when she thought her- 
self called on to see company, herself , undertook 
to make my apology, and suffered me to remain 
unmolested in my own apartments. I shall not 
say that I was free from sadness when there ; for 
though I preferred solitude to most society, yet 
the recollection of the cause for that preference, 
produced repining thoughts ; and this indulgence 
in seclusion made me a thousand-fold more alive 
to every impression which, when compelled to 
be in society, I received from others. On the 
whole, however, the first year I spent in Corn- 
wall was perhaps the most tranquil I had passed 
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since I was a child. I had begun to study with 
considerable assiduity ; and, cut off from all other 
objects of ambition, began to look forward, with 
some degree of interest, to literary fame^ as the 
end of my existence. 

‘ It was at the close of this first year, that my 
aunt received the account of the death of Mr. 
Travers, the proprietor of the domain bordering 
on her own, and whose lady, you know, was her 
most intimate friend. Mr. Travers, you will re- 
collect, my dear Sir, died on his return to Eng- 
land, after he and Mrs. Travers had accompanied 
their only son to several parts of his tour on the 
Continent, and remained abroad, while he ex- 
tended it with his tutor. 

‘ A few months after this intelligence, my aunt 
I'eceived a letter from Mrs. Travers, written in 
sadness, but in all the warmth of confiding friend- 
ship, and announcing her intention of returning 
immediately to Cornwall. Her son, she said, 
would accompany her ; and added, that it gave 
her much pleasure to hear one of the young 
Howards was with my aunt, as her son, though 
he would necessarily be much occupied at times, 
when he wished for society, would find little 
other suited to him in their neighbourhood. 

^ And the young Howard will not suit him 
much either,’ said I coldly to my aunt. She 
shook her head. ^ I fear not, Arthur ; yet I 
think I must ask you, at least on his first coming 
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to Cornwall 5 to try to be kind to my young 
friend.’ 

‘ I kind to him !’ said I ; ‘ who cares for my 
kindness ? It is I to whom every one must try 
to be kind.’ 

‘ Indeed, Arthur, you set a value far too high 
on some things, and on others far too low,’ re- 
plied my aunt. ‘ Your conversation, my dear 
nephew, would be more valued by such a young 
man as Travers, than the greatest strength, or 
spirits, or skill, possessed by the best sportsman 
in the country. And, I am sure, were you your- 
self as strong as Hercules, you would prefer one 
hour’s intercourse with a cultivated, refined, feel- 
ing young man of your own age, to all those pur- 
suits you seem to think at*e so highly valued by 
others. Will you oblige me by trying to meet 
Travers kindly ?’ 

‘What kind of character is this Travers?’ 
asked I. ‘ He has been, I know, from his birth 
the idol of his parents ; does he look upon him- 
self as the most important of human beings? 
His mother’s letter seems to say so, since no 
neighbour is worthy company for him.’ 

‘ Now, Arthur,’ said my aunt, ‘ I see that my 
young friend’s coming disquiets you, and I with- 
draw my request. Do not think yourself obliged 
to pay him any attention. Your health is at all 
times too good a cause for no one expecting any 
exertion wdiatever from you.’ 
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I could not resist my aunt’s kindness, and pro- 
mised to try to meet Travers as a friend of hers ; 
satisfied, however, that from partiality to me, she 
was no judge in this matter, and that I should 
find this young man an interruption to that calm-' 
ness of mind which it was my first object to pre- 
serve, and which I too well knew, from expe- 
rience, was never more painfully disturbed, than 
by intercourse with such favourites of fortune 
as (I then would have considered) young Tra- 
vers. I tell you all this, my dearest father, to 
show you how completely I was then under the 
dominion of pride and self-love. Had I been, 
I shall now say, cursed with the advantages pos- 
sessed by my brothers, joined to this extreme 
anxiety that self should never suffer humiliation, 
to what heights of ambition might it not have ex- 
cited me? while, in my proud career, I might 
have followed its impulse, blinded by its elating 
power, and unconscious that the principle of all 
my actions was that most abhorred and con- 
demned by God. Oh ! how gratefully have I 
thanked him for having so suited his discipline to 
the diseased soul of his blinded creature !’ 

^ In a very short time, Mrs. Travers and her 
son arrived in Cornwall, and my aunt went im- 
mediately to meet her widowed friend. She re- 
mained two days with her : and, on her return, 
seemed quite absorbed in thought, and most 
deeply grave. I attempted to engage her in con- 
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versation, but for once her kindness remained 
unawakened by all my efforts, and she continued 
absent, and apparently unhappy. You, my dear 
Sir, know my aunt’s frank character, and will not 
wonder that I soon felt alarmed by such unusual 
reserve. I dreaded that, while absent, she had 
heard some distressing intelligence, and my fears 
wei'e immediately at home. 

‘ I see you know something which you dread 
telling me, my dear aunt,* said I at last, as calm- 
ly as I could. The tone of my voice startled 
her, and she looked at me with surprise. I re- 
peated what I had said. 

^ I know nothing, my dear Arthur, which I 
dread telling you.* Then recollecting herself, 

‘ Forgive my silence and thoughtfulness : I have 
seen strange things since I left you.* 

‘ What kind of things ?’ asked I. 

‘ Young Travers, the creature on earth whom 
I should have least expected to grieve any one, 
is utterly changed ; and, instead of being a com- 
fort and pride to his mother, is now a source of 
anxiety and pain. And,* continued my aunt, in 
all the bitterness of disappointment and sorrow 
for her friend, ‘ his father is in the grave, and he 
is now of age, and will henceforth have no one 
to check him, and he will do exactly as lie 
chooses, — and friends, reputation, all must go, 
while he is yet a mere boy.* 

I attempted to hold out better hopes. 

2 
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‘ He lias got into improper society abroad ; 
he will resume his former habits on returning to 
England,’' 

^ Improper society ! Yes ; but not such as you 
suppose. The improper society was his own 
tutor, — so highly recommended, so praised for 
talent and acquirement, so uncommonly prepos- 
sessing in manners, — a mere wild enthusiast, a 
narrow-minded bigot, a learned fool, or a most 
consummate hypocrite. He has led poor Basil 
into all his ridiculous notions; and now, his 
mother tells me, there are not half-a-dozen peo- 
ple in England he thinks will get to heaven. 
He is for ever attempting to convince her, and 
all around him, that they have done nothing but 
sin ever since they were born, and that, unless 
they become — I know not what, like himself I 
suppose, they shall all go to perdition.’ 

‘ Travers must be a fool,’ observed I, ^ to be 
led by any one into such absurdities.’ 

^ And yet,’ said my aunt sadly, as former re- 
collections came into her mind, ‘ how fair was 
the promise ! On what hope may we dare to 
rest ? — In all things so superior ! Ever first at 
school, — at college gaining prizes contested by 
the finest talents there, — respected and beloved 
by all ; so little elated, so pleasing, so kind in 
heart.’ My aunt could not restrain her tears. 

^ My dear friend,’ continued she, ^ how she doats 
on him.’ 
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^ Is his conduct to his mother changed ? ’ 
asked I. 

‘ Oh ! no. She says it is impossible to de- 
scribe his feeling and gentle attentions to her, 
during the sad scenes they have passed through 
lately ; or the generosity and delicacy with which 
he has arranged his father’s affairs, which, from 
his aversion to business, had been left rather in 
confusion, particularly regarding a provision for 
his widow. But these were Basil’s natural ha- 
bits ; I could have expected nothing less from 
him.’ 

< Opinions, my dear aunt,’ observed I ^ which 
do not affect our conduct, are of very little im- 
portance.’ 

^ But his opinions do affect his conduct. What 
do you think of his collecting all his household, 
the very evening of his arrival at Lymecourt, and 
every evening and morning since, and the young 
enthusiast himself praying with them ?’ 

I laughed heartily, so ridiculous did this ap- 
pear to me at this time. My aunt smiled too, but 
soon sighed heavily, and said, * My poor friend 
thinks it best to indulge Basil in all his whims, 
and is present at his prayers, but I could be no 
such hypocrite ; and when, in his own insinuat- 
ing way, he came and invited me to join my 
prayers with his, I said I should do no such 
foolish thing, but, in his absence, would pray 
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the God of rational Christians to restore him to 
his right mind.’ 

‘ Was he offended ?’ 

‘ No he smiled, and said affectionately, ‘ I 
shall offer the same prayer for you, my dear, and 
always sincere Mrs. Talbot, to the God of real 
Christians.’ While I remained at Lymecourt, 
we conversed a good deal about his new opinions, 
and I confess I never heard any one argue with 
such temper. His mother and I often became 
very warm, as he treated all our opinions as iin- 
scriptural and erroneous ; but he continued per- 
fectly respectful and gentle to us both, though 
he sometimes did playfully take advantage of the 
failures in argument our warmth led us into ; 
men do argue so much better than women. I 
wished a thousand times that you, my dear Ar- 
thur, had been present. I do believe, after all 
the strong things we said, he regarded us just as 
two old women full of inveterate prejudices.’ 

< I should like to converse with him,’ said I, in 
my pride of reason. ^ I should have no former 
recollections to warm my temper, and I think his 
opinions could not probably meet cool arguing.’ 

My aunt was delighted. ^ My dear Arthur, 
you could not do me a greater favour on earth, 
than to converse with that dear boy, — you could 
not do his mother a greater favour. He asked 
a great deal about you, but I could not, after 
seeing you so discomposed at the idea of his 
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coming, venture to say much for you ; I only said, 
as they are to be with me to-morrow, that, if you 
were well, I hoped they would meet you at din- 
ner. Mrs. Travers says, she already perceives 
that Basil has set his heart on making a convert 
of you/ 

I smiled in conscious strength ; and my aunt 
seemed already to see her young friend reclaimed. 
This, my dear father, was the state of mind in 
which I first met Travers, — confident of my own 
powers of reasoning, ' and though believing that 
a very careful education had developed, to their 
highest power, my young opponent’s talents, yet 
doubting their real superiority, when so easily 
led into what I supposed absurd and irrational 
errors. 

I was present next day when Travers was an- 
nounced. He had been riding, as he afterwards 
told us, to visit some of his old favourite haunts, 
and arrived before his mother. Travers was al- 
together different in manner and appearance 
from what I had expected. I looked for a re- 
fined, polished, highly cultivated, amiable young 
man of fashion, such as I had often seen at home ; 
and who, spoiled by prosperity, and feeling what- 
ever he did, excite interest in those around him, 
was at present indulging the caprice of being a 
religious enthusiast. Travers appeared the exact 
opposite of all this. You have not yet met with 
him, my dear father, so I shall describe him to 

VOL. I. N 
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you. He is tail, and handsomely though strongly 
formed. His countenance marked and striking, 
— ^peculiarly expressive of feeling, good sense, 
and talent. His manners remarkably modest and 
sincere; and though singularly pleasing, and 
sufficiently polished, yet apparently perfectly 
careless of address or appearance. When in- 
troduced to each other, he regarded with an 
expression of so much feeling and interest, that 
my heart instantly warmed to him. You know, 
my dear father, how much my sickly sensibility 
used to be annoyed, even by the interest my 
situation excited in strangers. There was, how- 
ever, in the expression of cordial kindness and 
sympathy with which Travers regarded me, so 
much of reality and sincerity of feeling, that 
when, on Mrs. Travers being announced, I raised 
myself on my crutches to receive her, and his 
looks were bent painfully on me, I could not help 
alluding (which you know I scarcely ever can do) 
to my situation, and saying, ‘ I do not suffer, — 
all this is a second nature to me.’ He looked 
away for an instant, without answering, then 
said emphatically, ^ How difficult it is to believe 
that suffering is inflicted as a mark of love by 
Heaven.’ 

I cannot tell how, or why those few words so 
deeply affected me ; but so it was, and I instantly 
felt for him who uttered them, as I had never 
felt for any one before. He asked me many 
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questions about my lameness, what exercise I 
could take, the effects of want of health upon the 
mind, and so on, in such a way, as to make it a 
pleasure to me to answer him with perfect con- 
fidence. Yo?iy my dear father, will believe this, 
when I tell you, that on dinner being announced, 
not my servant, but Travers, was my tender and 
powerful assistant to the dining-room. When 
there, the conversation became general. Mrs. 
Travers seemed very amiable, but still under the 
impression of deep sorrow, and without spirits 
herself to join much in what passed; but she 
listened with interest, particularly when I spoke. 
I understood the cause of this, and myself began 
to long for the introduction of that subject, on 
which I now felt anxious to know my most in- 
teresting young friend’s opinions. He did not, 
however, allude to it; and his conversation, 
though he too looked sad, was so very interest- 
ing, that it was only when recalled by the ex- 
jiressive looks of Mrs. Travers and my aunt, to 
the subject nearest their hearts, that I recollect- 
ed it. At last they left us. I believe we both 
felt a little embarrassed on finding ourselves Mc- 
a-tete^ as each was perfectly aware of the anxious 
wishes of Mrs. Travers and my aunt. Travers 
spoke first. 

‘ I believe, Mr. Howard,’ said he smiling, and 
reddening as he spoke, ‘ our friends expect and 
hope that you and I shall commence our acquaint- 
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ance, by making war on each other’s opinions on 
a certain subject. I know for whom conquest is 
ardently wished ; therefore, as one against many, 
I think I shall take what advantage I can, and 
begin by plainly asking you of what religion you 
are ?’ 

‘ Of what religion !’ repeated I, smiling in re- 
turn ; ^ of the Christian religion, I presume.’ 

‘ Then we are on plain ground. A Christian 
must mean a disciple of Jesus Christ, and that is 
all I aim to be ; and if I misunderstand any of 
the doctrines taught by my Divine Master, or 
disobey any of his precepts, I most earnestly de- 
sire to be better informed, and to be more faith- 
ful in future.’ 

I said that he had indeed gained an advantage 
over me, — that I had spoken without reflection, 
and that I perceived I had an opponent with 
whom I must define terms. 

‘ Then, may 1 beg of you to define your idea 
of a Christian ?’ 

I hesitated. — * Why, a Christian is now a na- 
tional appellation. It was, I believe, in that sense 
I used the term.’ 

‘ May I ask you to define its meaning in that 
sense ?’ 

^ Why, it is opposed to the ignorance and 
grossness of Heathenism and Mahometanism. A 
Christian, in this sense, particularly a Protestant, 
means a person whose mind is perfectly freed 
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from superstition, who regards himself as a free 
and intelligent being, and who worships that true 
God, whose character is, in his mind, freed from 
those dreadful attributes in which ignorance and 
superstition clothe it; and this Being he boldly 
ventures to worship, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience.’ 

^ And where is Christ, in this system of Christ- 
ianity ?’ asked Travers, gently. 

‘ He was the Founder of the system.’ 

‘ How ?’ 

‘ He visited this world to reveal more perfectly 
the character of the God of mercy and benevo- 
lence to mankind ; and himself to show them an 
example of perfect virtue.’ 

* Do national Christians consider themselves 
bound to follow that example ?’ asked he, look- 
ing earnestly at me as he spoke. 

‘ Certainly; following that example, I might 
have said, was the definition of a Christian.’ 

‘ In what do they follow it ?’ 

On Travers asking this question, I recollected 
what my aunt had said of him, — that he did not 
believe there were half-a-dozen people in Eng- 
land who w'ould get to heaven. ‘ Do you ex- 
pect,’ asked I, ^ that imperfect creatures can fol- 
low a perfect model ? As it is, was the standard 
of morals ever so high in any country as it now 
is in this ? Are not the very purest morals of 
Christianity, those to which the voice of the whole 
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nation appeals, when, in any controversy, its voice 
is heard ?’ 

Travers smiled. — ‘ True : you have described 
the effect that the knowledge of true Christianity 
has upon a nation. Every conscience bends to 
its authority, as what the light of truth there 
says, would be right and just in all. You have 
traced this universal knowledge of morality, in 
this country, to its true source, — the knowledge 
of Christianity ; but you have not answered my 
question.’ 

^ I cannot answer it otherwise. If making the 
morality taught by Jesus Christ, the morality of 
a whole nation, does not constitute a Christian 
nation, I know not what would.’ 

‘ Let us leave these generalities,’ said Travers, 

^ in which we forget individual responsibility, 
and allow me to ask one question. Do you sup- 
pose all those men, who receive the sacrament 
to qualify themselves for civil offices, believe in 
the doctrine which that ordinance represents, 
and which they profess to believe by appearing 
there ?’ 

‘ I certainly do not.’ 

^ And is there any part of the New Testament 
which would not condemn that appearance as 
hypocrisy, deceit, and fraud ?’ 

I could not say there was. 

‘ Can men who do this, really be disciples of 
Jesus Christ?’ 
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I was silent. 

^ Can they, in sincerity, worship a pure and 
holy God ? To what, or whom, can they inter- 
nally direct the excuse they make, when they 
thus perjure themselves ? If they really in heart 
adored a holy God, they would not dare thus to 
disregard his omniscient and omnipresent holi- 
ness. If they worship a Being who they think 
will not condemn such falsehood, they worship, 
— not the God of Christianity, but the Satan, 
whom Christianity warns us against as the God 
of this world.’ 

^ You state the matter too strongly,’ said I, 
half displeased ; ^ I know men, who would spurn 
from them with indignation the very idea of hy- 
pocrisy and fraud, who yet thus qualify themselves 
for office without any scruple.’ 

^ And without believing in that atonement re- 
presented in the sacrament ?’ 

‘ Yes ; without being able to believe any thing 
so incomprehensible.’ 

^ Are they Christians, then, either in faith or 
morals ?’ 

I felt that I was becoming warm, and remain- 
ed silent; and Travers immediately changed the 
subject, and did not resume it again during that 
visit. 

After he was gone, I thought intently on what 
he had said, but in vain tried to find arguments 
by which I might convince him that his opinions 
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were narrow and bigoted, which to me they at 
first seemed to be. It was true, men might at- 
tempt to satisfy their consciences, by supposing 
that, in partaking of, to them, an unmeaning 
ceremony, they supported laws which were in- 
tended to exclude those whose admission into 
office was dangerous to the state ; yet still they 
^virtually professed belief in what they, in fact, 
did not believe, and strict morality could not al- 
low of such equivocation. In a religious sense, 
it was still more criminal. My aunt, to whom I 
mentioned the opinion of Travers on this point, 
in the perfect integrity of her principles, entirely 
agreed with him; and she wondered that the 
guilt of this too common practice had not before 
struck her. 

Travers, after this, visited me almost daily, 
and so perfectly did I confide in the sincerity of 
his manner, for he said little to prove it, that, in 
a very short time, I felt satisfied that he regard- 
ed me with a degree of affection, almost as warm 
as that which was taking possession of my heart 
for him. 

For several succeeding visits, he seemed stu- 
diously to avoid the subject of religion. All his 
sentiments and opinions, however, seemed to be 
dictated and regulated by the purest and most 
elevated principles ; while his uncommon infor- 
mation, his confiding frankness, his lively ima- 
gination, and warmly kind feelings, made his 
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society delightful to me ; and this new charm to 
life promised to be continued to me. Travers 
had immense property in Cornwall, and on that 
property several mines. The men who worked 
in those mines he seemed to regard as committed 
by Heaven to his care ; and he spoke of Corn- 
wall, as, for a time at least, the place of his con- 
stant residence. 

One beautiful evening, Travers had assisted 
me to the terrace behind the house, from which 
we admired together the magnificent sea-view, 
which you know is seen from thence ; and which 
I had often before spent hours in gazing on in 
solitude. Both our hearts were warmed, and 
mine more than usually opened by the almost 
tenderness of his kindness. I recalled to him 
our first conversation, and avowed to him, that, 
on reflection, I had thought him right. He 
seemed very much pleased. 

‘ I was afraid I had gone too far,' said he; ‘I 
have never since dared to come on the subject.* 

^ Dared^ with me, Travers ! I think I could 
dare to say any thing to you.* 

He smiled, and shook his head, — ‘ This is a 
delicate subject, Howard, — I mean religion. I 
cannot soften any of its truths, even to please 
those I love most.* 

^ Soften truth !’ repeated I; * can you suppose 
I could wish you to do so V 
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* No; but I can suppose trutli might seem 
harsh and revolting to you.’ 

^ Try me, Travers, you know I am not bound 
to receive all you say as truth.’ 

He hesitated, and remained silent. I urged 
him to be perfectly frank with me. 

‘ My dear Howard,’ replied he, ‘ I know per- 
fectly that our opinions are almost entirely dif- 
ferent on this subject. You know, also, that it 
is comparatively now, to me, the only subject of 
any importance. You may therefore easily guess 
how very anxious I am not to say any thing which 
may prejudice you against my opinions. I fear- 
ed that I had already done so.’ 

‘ But I have told you that you have not,’ in- 
terrupted I ; ‘do not, therefore, any longer, 
dearest Travers, avoid that subject with me, 
which is nearest your own heart ; and respecting 
which I am most anxious to know all your opi- 
nions. But tell me first, how do you know that 
I go completely differ from you ? We have never 
but once spoken on the subject.’ 

‘ That once proved it to me, Howard. There 
is one test by which every true Christian will in- 
stantly discover true Christianity in another; and 
that is, by the manner in which he speaks of 
Jesus Christ. One expression of yours regard- 
ing Him, betrayed to me, that, on the subject of 
religion, we had no ideas in common.’ 

‘ What was that expression ?’ 
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‘ It was the slight manner in which you men- 
tioned the atonement of Christ, as an incompre- 
hensible dogma, that might innocently be disbe- 
lieved ; and the commemoration of which was an 
unmeaning ceremony. Have I stated your opi- 
nions fairly ?’ 

‘ I confess you have.’ 

‘ Then, my dear Howard, there is not one 
point on which we shall agree ; for the cross of 
Christ is that which every true Christian regards 
as the foundation of his whole religion. To him, 

‘ Christ crucified,’ is a manifestation of the ‘ power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.’ Your feelings 
regarding it are not new. They began to be ex- 
cited by. the very first preaching of the doctrine. 
St. Paul says, ‘ We preach Christ crucified ; un- 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.’ The Jews conceived, that 
their knowledge of the true God and his laws 
was sufficient to continue to them the favour of 
the God of their fathers ; and, though they look- 
ed for a great Messiah to deliver them from tem- 
poral oppressors, were offended at, and could 
not believe in a crucified Messiah, — a sacrifice 
for their sins, — a deliverer from spiritual oppres- 
sion. The polished, learned, philosophic Greeks, 
regarded the whole doctrine as foolishness. You, 
my dear Howard, resemble the philosophic Greek. 
To you this doctrine appears foolishness. To 
me, it is the wisdom of God, and the power of 
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God ; my comfort and glory in time ; my only 
and all-sufficient hope for eternity. What opi- 
nion, my dear friend, can we then have in com- 
mon ? The God whom you worship, is not the 
God whom I worship. You worship a God, 
whom you, a creature, amiable as you are in the 
sight of your fellow men, yet yourself must know, 
not perfect in purity of heart, or in any virtue,* — 
whom you may approach without fear, and from 
whom you may claim, as what you deserve, eter- 
nal felicity. I worship a God so holy, that the 
highest order of angels must veil their faces when 
they approach him ; ascribing holiness, infinite 
holiness, only to him ; who so abhors the slightest 
taint of evil, that his nature cannot look upon it. 
I dare not approach this God without a Media- 
tor. I have no claim on him but a claim of death 
and banishment from his presence for ever ; be- 
cause there is not on record, a promise of any 
other doom for him who has, as I have, disobey- 
ed his laws ever since I had a being. To me, 
therefore, Christ, the Son of God, sent by him 
to suffer this punishment in the place of lost, 
ruined man, and to open, through his sufferings, 
a new and living way to that God who has thus 
proved his abhorrence of sin, and his love for 
the sinner — Christ to me is precious, I have not 
words to say how precious. He is my all, — and 
to every true Christian he is the same.’ 

I was silent. There was a something in Tra- 
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versus manner; an earnestness, a devotion, yet so 
much soberness of truth, that I could not answer 
him. Indeed, almost all he had said respecting 
myself was truth, and I felt, that what he said 
of his own belief had an advocate for its truth 
in my soul. 

^ Are you displeased with me, Howard, for so 
plainly saying you are no Christian ?’ 

‘ No, Travers. In youi? meaning of the term 
I am no Christian. Excepting in one point, you 
have said the exact truth of me. In one point 
you do not know me. I do not at all times ap- 
proach the God whom I attempt to worship, 
without apprehension, nor do I claim eternal fe- 
licity, without, at times, experiencing a trembling 
misgiving, that there may be conditions which I 
have not fulfilled.’ 

I was surprised with the emotion Travers be- 
trayed, on my saying this. He grasped my hand, 
and his eyes even filled with tears. I looked for 
an explanation, but, for a little, his utterance 
seemed choked. 

« I have been mistaken,’ said he, at last. ^ We, 
at least, thank God, have feelings in common on 
this subject, — opinions will follow. My dearest 
Howard, that apprehension you experience on 
approaching our God, may proceed from an un- 
defined dread of power, and of the greatness, and 
incomprehensibleness, of the divine attributes; 
but that trembling misgiving that there may be 
1 
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conditions which you have not fulfilled, is the 
voice of conscience, and of truth, and is, in re- 
ality, an aspiration of your soul after your yet 
unknown Saviour ; for there are conditions which 
you, or no human being has ever fulfilled, which 
he took your nature upon him that he might 
fulfil : and till you know him, conscience will 
still demand those conditions. Listen to its voice, 
my beloved Howard. Do not shrink from its 
requirements. It asks no more than God will 
demand somewhere. Howard,’ continued he, 

‘ why do you not read the Bible ?’ 

‘ How do you know that I do not read the 
Bible ?’ 

He smiled. 

‘ I have been trying to discover. The first 
day I was in the room where your books are, I 
looked round amongst them for a Bible, and dis- 
covered one on a shelf, beneath several other 
large volumes, in apparently the most neglected 
corner of your book-case. I have looked at it 
several times since, but I do not think it has ever 
been moved.’ 

I confessed I had not opened it during that 
time : and told him the truth, that I had never 
read it carefully through. 

‘ Might I hope you would consent to read it 
through with me ?’ asked he. 

^ Would you, Travers, read it with me, and 
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make me master of your opinions as we pro- 
ceed ?’ 

* I desire nothing so much.’ 

I was delighted. ‘ Let us begin this very even- 
ing/ said I. 

* With much pleasure/ replied Travers, imme- 
diately taking a small Bible from his pocket. 

^ Do you always carry a Bible in your pocket?’ 
asked I. 

‘ Yes. It is my charter for heaven, my guide, 
my compass, — I must always have it with me.’ 

I took it into my hand, certainly with a feel- 
ing I had never experienced for any other book. 
It was a small Polyglot Bible, and every page 
was marked with different kinds of characters, 
in ink or pencil. I looked at some of the marked 
passages. 

‘ You do not understand my hieroglyphics,’ 
said Travers, pointing to some of his marks ; ‘ 1 
will explain them to you some future day. They 
have been useful to me in pointing out my pro- 
gress in understanding the meaning of scripture.’ 

He then turned to the beginning of the Bible. 

^ One thing I must ask of you, my dear How- 
ard, is this,’ said he, ‘ that you will stop me, and 
mark down those passages which appear to you 
to require more careful study. If, after you have 
bestowed that study upon them, you still cannot 
agree with, or receive them, I beg you will write 
down your objections, and allow me to attempt 
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to overcome them. This will prevent our argu- 
ing as we go along, which would inevitably make 
our progress very slow.’ I agreed, but after- 
wards, as I was very anxious to become acquaint- 
ed with the system of religion adopted by Tra- 
vers from the Bible, I rather wished to proceed, 
and become master of that, than to stop and 
overcome each difficulty as we advanced. 

In a few months we had finished the scrip- 
tures, and I certainly found them altogether dif- 
ferent from the idea I had formed of them, ga- 
thered from my partial knowledge of their ton- 
tents, and from the opinions of others. During 
this time, I had also read several works on the 
evidences of their authority. This I thought 
satisfactorily proved ; and my difficulties now 
were with the scriptures themselves. I wondered 
at the opposite doctrines (as I supposed) which 
Travers believed. I could not reconcile the at- 
tributes of God with his treatment of his crea- 
tures. Travers insisted on my writing my ob- 
jections, and allowing him to answer them in 
the same way. His reason for this seemed to me 
very extraordinary. 

^ The enemy of our souls,’ said he, ‘ magnifies 
every objection to the Bible. There are but very 
few that cannot be answered easily, and these few 
he presents to us as insurmountable, when the ' 
truth is, that the difiiculty does not lie in revela- 
tion, but in want of revelation. No philosophy, 
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no reasoning, no search, has ever accounted for 
what scripture has left in darkness with regard 
to God, or his dealings with men.’ 

I felt how true this was when I began to write 
my first difficulty. Yet it was one which, while 
it retained its influence over my mind, prevented 
my being able to experince one feeling of love 
towards God. I wished at times that I had never 
read the Bible, — that I could disbelieve its au- 
thenticity. I tried the last, but could not suc- 
ceed. I shall give you, my dear Father, the dif- 
ficulty as I stated it, and the answer I received 
from Travers. 

‘ Many of those attributes which the scriptures 
ascribe to God, and which you, my dear Travers, 
seem to love so ardently in the Supreme Being, 
such as mercy, compassion, patience, long-suffer- 
ing with his guilty creatures, are only manifested 
in consequence of the existence of evil, which 
must exist by the permission of that eternal and 
all-powerful Being, without whose permission no- 
thing can exist, or rather, I should say, can cease 
to be such as he created it ; for evil is not itself 
the existence of a new thing, but the disorder, 
or disorganization of what was created perfect. 
Who then produced this disorder ? If you an- 
swer, Satan; I must ask, was not he, too, ori- 
ginally a pure, perfect, faultless spirit, the crea- 
tion of a perfect Being, to whose nature evil was 
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abhorrent ? What indeed is evil, but that which 
is contrary to the nature and will of him who has 
named himself the ‘ Holy One, truth, light, love T 
Whence, then, the first taint of evil, the first evil 
thought in the first spirit who fell ? Can you, 
Travers, answer this question ? Or can you, 
while it is unanswered, bend your heart and rea- 
son in humble adoration of attributes called forth 
by an extent of misery too desolating and tre- 
mendous to endure contemplation, all which might 
have been prevented, must be permitted, by the 
Being you adore ?’ 


Answer. 


* Yes, Howard, I can bend my heart, and every 
power of my soul, in adoring gratitude for the 
manifestation of those attributes, when I contem- 
plate them in the crucified Son of God. There 
I see the proof that God is holy, and that ^ God 
is love.’ I see a proof of the truth of what is re- 
vealed, so ample, so overpowering, that I can at 
his cross believe, that he who so loved the world, 
as to give his own Son to suffer in the place of 
every one who will accept of pardon through his 
blood, does most assuredly abhor evil, and has 
so constituted all his moral creatures, as to make 
misery its inevitable consequence. There I also 
see, that he so loves us, blinded, corrupted as we 
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are by this abhorred taint, as to lay all the suf- 
ferings we must otherwise have endured, on. his 
own Son, ^ the express image of his person, the 
brightness of his glory.’ He put him to grief, — 
would not suffer the cup to pass away from him 
till he drank it ; — till he endured all that is com- 
prehended in the felt wrath of God, — the with- 
drawing of his presence from the soul, — the being 
forsaken of him. When I conteniplate this ma- 
nifestation of God’s abhorrence of evil, and of 
his pity and compassion for guilty creatures, I 
can, without your question being answered, rest 
satisfied, nay pleased, to wait till that day, when 
my faith in all his revealed attributes shall be 
swallowed up in vision ; and those apparent in- 
consistencies reconciled, which he has at present 
withheld from us the power of reconciling. Nay, 
I can even thank God for 'the deep secrecy in 
which he has involved the answer to your ques- 
tion. Had the enemy of our souls been per- 
mitted to place before us that which ruined him, 
could our weaker natures have withstood it ? I 
foresee, however, my dear friend, that this ac- 
count of my own belief and feelings on this sub- 
ject, will not, in your present state of mind, satis- 
fy you. I have been on the same ground on 
which you now are ; and know both how painful 
it is to continue on it, and how difficult it is to 
leave it. But, my dear Howard, is this point 
made clearer by any other light than it is by the 
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light of revelation ? Could you, before you made 
yourself acquainted with the Scriptures, either 
account for, or deny the existence of evil ? Has 
it ever been accounted for ? Did not you sup- 
pose you worshipped the One Almighty, — and 
was mercy not one of the attributes of your God? 
If it was, then this difficulty must have been 
equally strong. Is there any system of religion 
which does not teach that suffering shall be the 
consequence of sin? Do not our own hearts 
painfully prove to us that it is so ? And suffer- 
ing must be a consequence of evil, — of evil which 
you say must have been permitted by the One 
Almighty, — evil which I know, and see, and feel 
to exist, but which I believe, because God has 
said it, is abhorred by him. I know no more ; 
nor shall I, excepting one idea, attempt to con- 
vey into your mind one thought, or rather, 1 
should say, speculation on the subject; for I 
dread, that when I attempt to^be wise above 
what is written, my mind may not be free from 
the influence of the prince of evil, who, I know, 
has a mysterious access there. The idea which 
I shall venture to mention, was one which threw 
at least a faint gleam of softening light over the 
subject, when it was one of gloom, and of har- 
dening darkness to me. It is that of President 
Edwards, and in substance is this : — ^ God is the 
author of evil, in the same sense that the sun is 
the author of darkness and frost. The absence 
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of the sun creates darkness and cold, but he him- 
self is light and heat/ 

‘ I do not say that this explains the subject, 
but it is the only attempt I ever met with, that 
did not make it darker/ 

This answer of Travers, though it did not over- 
come my difficulties on this subject, gave my 
thoughts a new direction. I attempted to con- 
template God’s attributes of mercy and holiness 
in that manifestation of them on which he seemed 
to rest with so much firmness of faith and love. 
But here all was difficulty. 

‘ How can the sufferings of an innocent being 
do away the guilt of a criminal ?’ asked I next. 

Answer . — ‘ How can T — ‘ I attempt not to an- 
swer these words, when applied to the ways of 
God. If you ask how faith in this sacrifice ope- 
rates upon the^oul to purify it, I can describe 
my own experience. It took away that barrier 
which a sense of having disobeyed the laws of 
God, placed between my soul and him. It re- 
presented him as offering to be reconciled to me, 
as having himself provided the way of reconcilia- 
tion, — a way which, by its love, subdued my 
soul, and brought me to him, mourning for, and 
abhorring that evil which had separated me from 
him ; and earnestly desiring what he freely of- 
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fered, — the washing away of my guilt, and the 
renewing of my nature.’ 

My next difficulty was this : — ^ If my nature is 
evil, where is my guilt ? How can I act but ac- 
cording to my nature? I cannot, however, al- 
low what you, my dear Travers, constantly as- 
sume, that my nature is evil. I must say exactly 
what appears to me to be truth, though I may 
seem to you to estimate the good in myself too 
highly. I ever desire to do what I think right. 
There is even a constant uneasiness on my mind 
on this account ; for my anxiety to do what I 
approve of, exceeds my ability. The resolutions 
of my soul, when it calmly forms them, are all on 
the side of virtue ; and it is from circumstances 
which I have not foreseen, and over which I have 
no control, that I am led to break my resolutions, 
and to feel and do what in after moments my soul 
condemns and repents. I therefore may require 
strength to support my nature, l^t not a power 
to renew it.’ 

Answer , — ‘ Whence is that want of power to 
keep your resolutions ? whence that yielding to 
the temptations attendant on circumstances ? Can 
you conceive any circumstance that would betray 
you into stabbing your father ? No, — your whole 
nature rises in horror at the thought. Why does 
it not also resist spontaneously, naturally, those 
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temptations to all evil which is abhorrent to the 
nature of God ? Because it is not abhorrent to 
your nature, but, on the contrary, finds a conge- 
niality there which cannot resist mingling and 
joining with it : and that which you call the calm 
voice of your nature, is only the voice of con- 
science, the unceasing restrainer and reprover 
of nature.’ 

^ If so, I again ask. Where does the blame 
rest ? Who created my nature ?’ 

Answer . — ^ The blame rests with you, my be- 
loved Howard. You allow that God created 
man at first perfect. You allow that he is now^, 
at least, too weak to be virtuous. You know 
I cannot agree to trace evil farther with you than 
revelation traces it. Revelation traces its first 
entrance into man to the temptation of him who 
was a liar and a murderer from the beirinninsf • 
and its continuance to the taint inherent in our 
natures, as the descendants of the first human 
sinner, and to the power of our continued enemy 
and tempter, who is said to blind the eyes of the 
children of disobedience. Christ has come into 
the world to destroy his delusions, and to deliver 
those who are led captive by him ; and you, my 
dear Howard, have this deliverance offered to 
you, — pressed upon you. You are intreated to 
accept of it; God, in his word, implores your 
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acceptance of it. ‘ Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
you die ?* Who then, Howard, shall be to blame 
if you refuse ? O my friend ! dear to me as my 
own soul ! stay no longer in the wretchedness of 
doubts and cavillings. Try to come to Jesus 
Christ, and to unbosom every difficulty of your 
soul to him. Try it once, dear Howard. When 
you read this, stop, — believe that he who suffered 
agony and death for you is present with you, — 
that he intreats you to come to him, — that he still 
has your nature in union with his own divine 
nature, — that he has felt your feelings, — that he, 
has been tempted in all things like you, — that he 
overcame all temptation, and is able, therefore, 
both to feel sympathy for you, and to enable you 
to overcome. Oh ! venture to call him Redeem- 
er — Lord — Master— Friend ! Venture to cast 
your soul on him, and to trust him — to trust him 
with your whole salvation.’ 

The ardent affection expressed, for myself, in 
this answer of my friend’s, affected me very deep- 
ly, and would have induced me to attempt any 
thing he wished. I therefore did attempt all he 
asked — but oh ! how coldly ! He who ‘ is fairer 
than the sons of men,’ had, in my eyes, ‘ no form 
nor comeliness.’ I still in my heart ^ despised 
and rejected him.’ I did not feel that I needed 
his kind of salvation. Travers discovered, in our 
next conversation, that this had been the case. 
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and seemed disappointed and saddened. He had 
now, however, some of that kind of pleasure most 
delightful to him, in witnessing the earnest and 
increasing interest with which my aunt listened 
to whatever he said on the subject of religion. 
She had soon perceived, that, as on all other sub- 
jects, so on this, Travers defended his opinions 
in a manner she could not answer. She saw, 
too, that I could not convince him in argument. 
Indeed, when we spoke on the subject in her 
presence, though for a time she always began by 
joining with me, and differing from him, yet cool 
reflection generally led her to adopt his opinion. 
This she would frankly tell him at their next 
meeting ; and at length his first question on see- 
ing her generally was, ‘ Have you adopted my 
last strange opinion yet, my dear Mrs. Talbot ?' 
The care Travers bestowed on his people de- 
lighted my aunt; and, from pitying his mother, 
she began to blame her, and that, too, frequently 
in his presence, for not being thankful to Heaven 
for such dispositions in her son. With his mo- 
ther Travers was not so successful. With me 
his patience continued unwearied. One difficulty 
after another prevented my receiving religious 
truth, yet it gradually became the subject of all 
my thoughts. I was dissatisfied, too, with my-* 
self. When I compared my life with that of 
Travers, it seemed utterly useless* From morn- 
ing to night he appeared to have but one object 
VOL. I. o 
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in view, — ^the promotion and dissemination of the 
knowledge of that which he considered the only 
means of giving present and everlasting happiness 
to his fellow-creatures. With all my imagined 
benevolence of feeling, I never had attempted, 
farther than by giving alms, to do good to a hu- 
man being. I frankly avowed this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction to Travers, and its cause. He smiled, 
and seemed much pleased. 

♦ You are discovering, my dear Howard,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ to what kingdom you have hitherto 
belonged.’ 

^ To what kingdom I have belonged !’ replied 
1, utterly at a loss to comprehend his mean- 
ing. 

‘ Yes, Howard. There are just two kingdoms 
in the world, — the kingdom of him who is called 
by Christ ^ the prince of this world,’ and the 
kingdom of God. The one all delusion, and 
show, and pretension ; the other all reality and 
truth.’ 

♦ I am not conscious of having been subject to 
show and pretension.’ 

♦ No, dearest Howard, but you have to delu- 
sion. Forgive me, my friend, but can there be 
a greater delusion than you have just complained 
of? — an idea that we feel benevolence towards 
our fellow-creatures, while we really experience 
no anxiety to be of use to them ? Giving money 
to those in distress, you have yourself acknow- 
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ledged, is a relief to your own feelings, the indul- 
gence of which it would be painful to resist’ 

‘ You are right, Travers/ replied I; ^ this is 
complete delusion. But will your patience be 
exhausted if I confess, that, while I acquiesce in 
the truth of this, you have said another thing, 
which places before me a new difBculty in your 
religious system ? — ^ The Prince of tim world P 
How strangely great must that spirit be ! How 
unaccountable the continuance of his power and 
existence on the supposition that there is One 
omnipotent !’ 

‘ Shall any spirit cease to exist ?’ asked Tra- 
vers. ‘ Is not the very essence of spirit immor- 
tality ? The condemnation on the soul that sins 
is, — ‘ That it shall die / but does it cease to ex- 
ist ? No, Howard. There is a living death, — an 
everlasting, felt, desired separation from God, — a 
dread of his holy presence, — which is represented 
to human feelings under the idea of that agony 
of terror, which would make a human sinner call 
on rocks and mountains to fall on him, to hide 
him from it. Does this imply the destruction of 
his original powers? No; but it implies their 
disorder and perversion, and their power to 
suffer, tremendous in proportion to their ex- 
tent.’ 

I was unsatisfied with this answer. Travers 
perceived that I was, .and again asked me to 
state my difficulties, in writing. 1 did so. 
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‘You have, my dear Travers, convinced me 
that the powers of man cannot trace evil to its 
origin. You have convinced me, too, by your 
own example, that it is possible to love God ar- 
dently and rationally, without an explanation of 
that mysterious darkness by which some of his ho- 
liest attributes still appear to me to be clouded. 
Now, I ask you to account for the existence and 
continuance of a power which, if I may use the 
expression, seems to contend, and that success- 
fully, with Omnipotence.' 

Answer . — ‘ I attempt not, Howard, to account 
for any thing which revelation has not accounted 
for. WJip Satan was permitted to seduce our 
first parents is not revealed. That he did tempt 
them, that he succeeded, and that man willingly 
withdrew himself from the authority of God, and 
believed Satan rather than his Creator, is re- 
vealed. Man chose to admit into his soul that 
evil which brought on him his threatened doom ; 
for evil instantly separates from God, and leads 
to a desire of separation from him : ‘ Adam and 
his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lor4 God.’ It was by man’s own choice that he 
became subject to Satan ; he listened to him in 
preference to God, and his dominion still consists 
in seducing the soul to do the same. Satan has 
a,nd does here, indeed, contend successfully, but 
it was and is with man, a creature by nature in- 
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ferior to himself. Man became, and still is, by 
choice his subject; and every soul who is rescued 
from his power is so by the substitution of a ran- 
som. This language is used, because subjection 
to Satan is subjection to evil; and God has de- 
clared, that suffering shall be the consequence of 
evil. Every human being, therefore, who is de- 
livered, and brought hack from the kingdom of 
Satan to the kingdom of God, is so on account 
of the sufferings of Christ. Here again, How- 
ard, we are at the cross of Christ. There the 
ransom was completed, a sufficient sacrifice was 
offered, the sin of every believer was suffered for, 
and blotted out for ever. There ‘ Christ spoiled 
principalities and powers f there he ‘ divided 
the spoil with the mighty,’ — the mighty enemy 
of man. It is in this sense, my dear Howard, 
that Satan is described as so great in power. We 
forget this distinction ; and if you will recollect 
from whence you have derived your ideas of ‘the 
prince of this world,’ you will be able, perhaps, 
to trace their origin, — not to the Bible account of 
him, but to Milton’s. That, however, is not the 
Scripture account, far less are some of those 
given by the followers of Milton, who, without 
his religion, have imitated, and gone farther than 
he, in attempting to throw a species of sadness 
and interest over the character of the prince of 
fiends. The Bible uniformly describes him 
under characters of unmixed malignity, cruelty, 
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and wickedness : ‘ A liar, — an accuser, a serpent, 
— a roaring iton, seeking whom he may devour,— 
a inurderer,‘^a destroyer.* This is the enemy 
with whom our souls have to contend, powerful 
in comparison of us, because far higher in nature 
and capacity, and old in the experience of the 
depths of wickedness. But see him in the pre- 
sence of God,— seeThim in that Scripture account, 
(and from Scripture alone we derive all our 
knowledge respecting him), on the occasion where 
he is represented as most bold, — ^as an accuser.^ 
He dare not, he cannot, injure a hair of the head 
of one of the redeemed servants of God, without 
his permission. See him when, for wise and gra- 
cious purposes, he receives that permission, and 
is suffered to indulge his horrid desires, and has 
gone to the last verge of his permission, and has 
spoiled Job of every thing but life,' — still he has 
no power to introduce evil into his soul, — still 
the ransomed servant of God trusts, and loves, 
and clings to his tledeemer, even though the 
usual sense of bis supporting presence is with- 
drawn, and Satan’s malignant attempts only prove 
the power of the Almighty. See this mighty 
Satan, and ell his powers of darkness, in the pre- 
sence of the Son of God, when even veiled in 
humanity, foiled, — cast out, — made subject to 
Christ’s fisherm^ disciples, — commanded to re- 
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sign their power over men, — instantly obeying,— 
intreating not to be tormented, not to be banished 
into the ^ great deep,’ — ^asking permission to en* 
ter into swine, rather than be prevented from in- 
dulging their inconceivably debased natures. 
Regard Satan himself, the chief, and ruler, and 
wisest of them all, in his greatest effort,— he 
has succeeded in seducing a disciple of < the 
Son of man,’ to betray his Master. ‘ The Son of 
God ’ is bound, and standing before an earthly 
tribunal, where Satan reigns in each judge he 
is condemned, scourged, led to Calvary, nailed 
to the cross, expires, and is laid in the grave.— 
Judas listens to Satan‘‘s continued suggestions, 
and destroys himself. — Every plan has succeeded. 
The third morning dawns, and he discovers that 
he has only been fulfilling the ‘ determinate 
counsel of God,’ and opening a way of escape 
from his power to the whole human race.’ 

This answer satisfied me so far, but a new 
difficulty soon presented itself from my own ex- 
perience. Travers constantly urged me to be- 
lieve ill Jesus Christ, to receive him as he was 
offered to me in the gospel, as a Saviour, a Guide, 
a source of newness of life. I said I could not,— 
that I had no power to do so, — ^that my reason 
must be convinced,— I must really see that he 
was all these, before I could believe him to be 
so. He urged me to pray for faith, saj^ing that 
it was the gift of God, and that the objects of 
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faith never could be perceived by reason alone* 
I said such language was contrary to reason, and 
argued in defence of the power and liberty of 
the human will. He seemed to find this an in- 
tolerably uninteresting subject, and left me that 
day sooner than usual. In an hour or two after, 
he sent me Edwards on Free Will, with the fol- 
lowing note : 

^ Forgive me, dear Howard, for feeling impa- 
tient when you began to talk on the subject of 
free will. If you knew how I wearied out the 
patience of the beloved friend who was the means 
of leading me to the knowledge of the truth, by 
my endless cavils on this interminable subject, 
you would feel how little excuse I can have for 
feeling impatient with you ; but in proportion to 
the difficulties it threw in my way, I think I now 
feel it unimportant and uninteresting. I send 
you Edwards. I believe my opinions are the 
same as his ; but perhaps not exactly, for I have 
puzzled over the subject, till I scarcely recollect 
whose ideas I have adopted. The amount of my 
belief on this point now is, I think, that liberty 
and neces;sity are, with respect to my own soul, 
the same. Could I be assured, that to-morrow 
fiod would stamp a bias on my soul, and upon 
my will and affections, which no temptation could 
ever again, in any the slightest degree, change, 
to love God supremely, and in every iota to be 
.of one will with him, then to-morrow I should 
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feel myself altogether free, and altogether hap- 
py, — and, let the advocates of free-will say \yhat 
they choose, 1 should also be altogether good ; 
as to merit, it is a term I have no wish to meddle 
with. But, Howard, what is regeneration but 
the beginning of that new bias, -stamped upon 
the soul by the Holy Spirit, — the introduction of 
a new nature into the soul^ — a necessity to holi- 
ness, which shall be made complete in ^ the spi- 
rits of the just made perfect.’ 

‘ I believe the truth is, that as there is but one 
God, there is, in reality, but one will that can be 
followed without misery by the whole universe. 
What, in reality, is the liberty that is contended 
for ? Is it not a power to be of one will with God, 
or to be of a different will from God? Was such a 
power as the last offered, who that had ever known 
its misery, and escaped from it, would again ac- 
cept of it ? This, I conceive, my dear Howard, 
is the difference between natural and moral li- 
berty. Natural liberty consists in the freedom 
of the body to follow the dictates of the soul ; 
moral liberty consists in the freedom of the soul 
to follow the will of God. When my almighty 
Redeemer shall have delivered me from that cor- 
ruption of my nature, which leads me to have a 
different will from that of God, then, and not 
till then, shall I feel that I have entered into ‘ the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ 

‘ Again, dear Howard, I intreat your forgive- 
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ness for my unpardonable impatience. Prove to 
me that you have forgiven me, by telling me 
any difficulties that arise in your mind while 
reading Edwards. I believe he is considered un- 
answerable. Ever your attached 

‘B. Travers.’ 

I would have prov^ my forgiveness by soon 
again plaguing Travers with difficulties ; but the 
day after I received his letter, I was called into 
circumstances, in which I, for the first time, 
really longed for, and attempted to seek, strength 
from heaven. On that day the hour in which 
Travers usually visited me passed, and he did not 
appear. His society had become the very charm 
of my existence, and I watched with impatience 
for his arrival. At last, I was told that his ser- 
vant wished to see me. I sent for him, and im- 
mediately perceived by his looks that something 
distressing had happened, and desired him to 
tell at once what it was. The poor fellow wished 
to be composed, but, though at other times re- 
markable for a grave steadiness of manner, his 
feelings overcame him, and he with difficulty 
told me that his master had met with an accident, 
and was severely hurt ; but had desired him to 
come to me himself, and say that he did not suf- 
fer much, and hoped I would visit him next day. 
The man seemed averse to telling me the nature 
of the accident, but said he had a note from the 
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doctor to my aunt, which would inform me of 
every thing. I hastened with this note to my 
aunt. It contained an earnest intreaty, on the 
doctor s part, that she would go immediately to 
Mrs. Travers, who was, he said, almost distract- 
ed ; and proceeded to inform her, that Travers, 
while benevolently inquiring into some grievance 
complained of by his miners, had himself gone 
into a newly-worked part of a mine ; that while 
there, the miners, in moving a mass of stone from 
a vein of ore, had, from some negligence, left so 
much to the strength of one man, that the stone 
must have slidden forward, and crushed him to 
death, had not Travers rushed to his assistance. 
Others instantly followed ; but the exertion Tra- 
vers made, had been so great, that he had rup- 
tured a blood-vessel in his breast, — had lost a 
great deal of blood, — and the doctor added, would 
require the greatest care and quiet, to prevent 
dangerous consequences. 

My aunt immediately went to Lymecourt ; and 
I followed as soon as I could. The doctor in- 
treated, however, that neither of us should see 
Travers that night, as it was necessary he should 
be kept perfectly quiet ; and his mother had al- 
ready disturbed and affected him very impro- 
perly, by betraying her, distressed feelings. 

You will believe, my dear father, that I passed 
a wretched night. At last, I attempted to pray, 
and for the first time in my life found support 
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and calmness of mind follow in a degree that sur- 
prised myself. The Bible now, thanks to my 
beloved friend, was familiar to me, and I at this 
time found myself using it as the language of my 
own soul. I remembered that God had said, ‘ Call 
on me in the day of trouble and I now found 
how real that rest of soul is, which is found in 
God. This night of real distress was iny first 
night of real knowledge and experience of his 
power, as ‘ a present help in time of trouble."* 

Next morning I was permitted to see my friend, 
though warned by his doctor, that he must on no 
account be induced to speak, as that exertion 
might prove very injurious. 

Travers looked anxiously at me when 1 ap- 
proached him, and made a signal that he wished 
to write. He was supported by pillows, and 
wrote with a pencil without any exertion. He 
wrote, ‘ You look wretchedly fatigued, How- 
ard, and will make me miserable unless you take 
every possible care of yourself.’ 

I assured him I should do so, and intreated 
him not to think of me. He wrote again, ^ I have 
desired Morrice (his servant) to see every thing 
arranged for you in the same manner as at Mrs. 
Talbot’s, in the hope that you might remain with 
me ; but, if I see you look ill, I shall be obliged 
to ask you to leave me.’ 

‘My dear Travers,’ replied I, ^you mistake 
my looks. — 1 confess I did pass a very anxious 
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night ; but my anxiety led me to seek support 
where you would wish me to seek it, and I found 
it in a degree that surprised myself.’ 

Travers seemed much pleased, and raised his 
languid eyes in thankfulness to Heaven. He 
looked very pale, and breathed short, and with 
apparent difficulty. I asked him if he suffered 
pain. He wrote, ‘ I do not suffer much pain, 
but the injured part is uneasy. I feel, my be- 
loved Howard, as if there was little between me 
and death.’ * 

I started when I read this. He pressed my 
hand in his, and looked earnestly and sadly at 
me for a few moments, then wrote, ^ At this mo- 
ment, though all the distress my death would oc- 
casion my mother, and all the sorrow it would 
cost you, my too dear friend, are painfully and 
vividly before me, yet so much more powerfully 
and sweetly do I feel assured that God’s will 
must be really best ; and so clear, so strong, so 
near is my perception of the glory of his charac- 
ter to whom I go when I leave you, that I feel 
entirely resigned to his will, whatever it is. I 
feel that ‘ peace which passeth understanding 
and though the awfulness of that last step I may 
be about to take, and which will fix my state for 
eternity, at times comes upon my soul, and would 
make me fear, yet my love smiles at this fear; 
and I can cast myself for eternity on his love, 
who first loved me, — who found a ransom for 
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me, — who drew my soul to place its hope in that 
ransom, — who has himself made me ^ accepted 
in the Beloved.’ 

I could not reply. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was in perfect accordance with what 
Travers wrote. There was sadness in it, but 
far more of elevation and deep seriousness. He 
seemed as if collecting all his powers into the 
calm waiting for the coming of his Lord. 

After a short time, he wrote, ‘ Read to me the 
last prayer of our Lord, our Forerunner, when 
about himself to pass through death, and to re- 
ceive its sting into his own gracious bosom, that 
we might never feel it.’ 

I began to read that prayer, and was myself so 
much moved, that I could scarcely proceed. For 
the first lime, something of the glory of his cha- 
racter dawned on my soul, of whom I had till 
then heard, and read, and spoke, without know- 
ing him, or feeling as I then felt, that his Spirit 
can so accompany the reading of his word, as to 
bring him near to us, and make us feel that he is 
indescribably dear and precious. 

Travers seemed to regard my emotion as pro* 
ceeding from sorrow, and sighed deeply, while, 
from the sad expression of his countenance, as he 
raised his eyes to heaven, I thought he was praying 
for me. When, however, I attempted to express 
something of what I felt, Travers listened with 
the most evident delight, and raised his clasped 
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hands to heaven with the most softened expres- 
sion of thankfulness and love, — then wrote, ‘ At 
last, Howard, my prayer is answered. He has 
begun to reveal himself to you, whom, when you 
know, you will love, — O how love ! One sorrow 
in leaving yru is thus graciously removed.’ 

I shall not attempt, my dear father, to describe 
what I felt, when I admitted into my thoughts 
the possibility that Travers might be taken from 
me. The dread of it was so overwhelming, that 
I was forced to seek refuge continually in God. 
During the first week after he met with the acci- 
dent, I was almost constantly, when absent from 
him, engaged in prayer. Thus was 1 taught 
really to pray, and to feel my dependence on 
God for all the happiness I possessed. During 
that week, Travers had continued much the same. 
He had sent for his tutor, that, as he said, some- 
thing might be attempted amongst the people 
when their hearts were softened, and they were 
willing to listen to instruction. Mr. Elford was 
all I had heard in exterior and manners; but 
Mrs. Travers still retained so strong a prejudice 
against him, that I saw very little of him. He 
resided with a friend in the neighbourhood; and, 
except when with Travers in his own apartment, 
never visited at Lymecourt. Travers, to prevent 
my rising earlier than usual, had begged me not 
to visit him in the morning. After Mr. Elford 
came, I discovered that he himself passed every 
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night, on a pallet, in the same room with Tra- 
vers. 

One morning I entered my friend’s apartment, 
before Mr. Elford had left him. I saw that Tra- 
vers had been moved even to tears. He held out 
his hand to me, and would have spoken, but was 
again so much moved that he could not. I look- 
ed at Mr. Elford for an explanation. 

‘ I have been mentioning a wish of his people 
to Mr. Travers,’ said Mr. Elford. 

‘ My poor people !’ said Travers. 

‘ What is their wish ?’ asked I, applying to 
Mr. Elford; for though Travers was now per- 
mitted to speak, I still dreaded his doing so when 
under emotion. 

‘ A deputation from them came to me yester- 
day,’ replied Mr. Elford, ^ to inquire particularly 
how Mr. Travers was. Then the speaker of them 
said. That the very last time Mr. Travers .had 
visited their village, he had spoken to several of 
the heads of families on the duty of praying with 
their children, and teaching them to pray. At 
the Sabbath schools, also, he had urged the same 
duty on the children, — had himself taught . them 
the meaning of prayer, and given them books on 
the subject. Neither parents nor children had 
forgotten what he had said, and they hoped never 
would forget it, — and that now they wished to 
join with one heart, in asking God to spare to 
them their young master, and had com§ to ask;, 
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me to meet them in the church, to lead their 
prayers ; and I agreed that this morning we 
should meet together for that p'urpose.** 

I instantly felt the strongest desire to join this 
meeting of his people, that I might unite my 
prayers with theirs ; and Mrs. Travers at that 
moment entering the room, I left it with Mr. El- 
ford. 

‘ Might I join in those heartfelt prayers ?’ 
asked I. 

He seemed pleased and moved. ‘ Assuredly, 
my dear Sir.’ 

^ And will you wait till this poor frail tenement 
is carried to church ?’ 

‘ I will walk by your carriage,’ replied he, ‘ if 
you will be seen in such company.’ 

I looked at him, — he smiled, ^ You know. Sir, 

I am in this mansion considered an infectious pes- 
tilence, — every bad thing.’ 

I remembered my own former opinion of him, 
and felt that I blushed. My aunt came into the 
hall at that moment, I mentioned where I was 
going, and she instantly said, she, too, would join 
us. Several of the servants had also heard of 
the meeting, and were going. When we entered 
church, it was full of people. You know, my 
dear father, I had scarcely ever been in a church, 
since I was a child. The observation I attract- 
ed, made me shrink from going ; and nothing I • 
met with there, led me to overcome that feelings 
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On this day, I did not think of myself, till my 
carriage stopped at the church door. I was, 
however, too much occupied with other thoughts, 
to feel annoyed. When we reached the family 
pew, all eyes were turned towards us, and many 
of the people were moved to tears. Seeing part 
of the family, seemed to bring their young mas- 
ter nearer to them. I had never witnessed a 
scene so affecting as that then before me, accord- 
ing as it did with my own feelings. Rough, 
strong, hard-looking men, all with an air of deep 
seriousness on their countenances, — women turn- 
ing away to weep, — young people,— children, — 
all seeming to be inspired with one feeling of 
sorrow and anxiety : and that produced chiefly 
by their young master having cared for their 
souls, — having so plainly proved among them his 
love for God, and trust in him, that their very 
love for their young master now led them to seek 
his God. 

Mr. Elford was much moved on ei^tering the 
pulpit, but soon recovered himself. He began 
by selecting a chapter of the Bible to read, and 
said, while turning over the leaves, ‘ I think, my 
friends, no part of the Scriptures will be listened 
to by you with so much interest at this time, as 
that portion which Mr. Travers himself asked me 
to read to him a few hours ago.’ Instantly every 
one’s attention seemed rivetted to the subject of 
this chapter. It was the 14th of St. John* The 
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beginning of it came with holy sadness on my 
soul ; and I afterwards observed not what passed 
around me. Mr. Elford's prayers defined my 
confused aspirations. My soul seemed one with 
his while he prayed ; and when he finished his 
earnest intreaties, by leaving all at the disposal 
of him who ‘ is love,* and then blessed us in the 
name of the Triune God, I felt as Jacob did when 
he first found himself on holy ground, ‘ Surely 
the Lord is in this place. This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.’ I scarcely knew what passed, till I 
found myself on my return to Lymecourt, and 
observed my aunt walking near my carriage, in 
earnest conversation with Mr. Elford, on whose 
arm she leaned. This attracted ray attention, 
for my aunt, too, had been prejudiced very 
strongly against him ; and even her love and ad- 
miration for Travers had not entirely removed 
that prejudice. As for myself, at that moment I 
felt the greatest veneration for him. When we 
approached the house, he took leave of my 
aunt, and then came to take leave of me. ^ I 
think,’ said he, ‘ your young friend will be obliged 
to remain with us. So many simple and earnest 
hearts, — so many young, — so many children, all 
uniting in one reqjiest, will bring the wished-for 
blessing.’ I felt assured of the same thing, but 
had not yet ventured to speak the language of 
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faith, and only assented, by returning the pres- 
sure of Mr. Elford's hand as he left us. 

* He will go,’ whispered my aunt, as we went 
into the house, ‘ but surely this day must do 
away every prejudice in every quarter.’ 

On my return, I immediately went to Travers. 
I found him alone. He opened his arms to re- 
ceive me, and pressed his eyes upon my breast 
to restrain his tears. I told him what Mr. El- 
ford had said. ^ I feel the same assurance,’ re- 
plied he. ^ If it is so, I trust God will enable me 
to fulfil my duty to those dear people. I now 
look upon my life as theirs. And you, my own 
Howard, I cannot tell what I feel for you at this 
moment.’ 

^ You ought to feel for me as your spiritual 
son, Travers,’ replied I, ‘ for I begin to think 
what I feel must be the birth of a new nature in 
my soul ; and if so, you have been the means of 
introducing it there.’ 

^ If it is so,’ said he, pressing me closer to him, 
^ there is no nearer bond on earth, and it will last 
for ever.’ 

Travers after this gradually recovered. It 
was, however, several weeks before he was allow- 
ed to leave the house. During that time, I was 
constantly with him, and our conversation was 
generally on the subject of religion. Mr. Elford 
remained in the neighbourhood till his young 
friend was evidently recovering ; but Travers had 
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not the happiness of seeing his mother’s prejudi- 
ces against him removed. How completely, my 
dear father, do we see it proved by facts, that 
the renovation of the heart proceeds immediately 
from God. He, indeed, uses means ; but the 
same means, operating under the same roof, and 
on people in the same circumstances, are made 
eflFectual in one instance, while they are utterly 
disregarded in another. My aunt also remained 
at Lymecourt. To her Mrs. Travers listened with 
more patience on the subject of religion, than to 
any other. My aunt has herself gradually adopt- 
ed most of Travers’s opinions, and now looks 
forward to meet you, my dear father, with a new 
and delightful feeling of relationship; but she 
has, no doubt, herself written to you on the sub- 
ject. 

My own mind, at that time, could receive 
pleasure from, or take interest in, nothing but 
religion. Still, however, my natural disposition 
led me to stop at every difficulty. If I met with 
one while reading or in conversation, it only 
served to start several in my own mind. Mr. 
Elford soon observed this part of my character, 
and recommended a book to me, which I found 
of great use. It is quaintly written, and, had I 
opened it a year before, I should have turned 
from it with disgust ; but when the mind is really 
in search of truth, and finds it convincingly and 
powerfully conveyed, O how indifferent does it 
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become to the garb in which it is dressed ! Af- 
ter reading this book, and some others of the 
same date, I even associated the idea of strength 
with the old style of their authors. This book 
was ^ Memoirs of Thomas Halyburton/ Professor 
of Divinity in a Scotch University at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. It is a kind of 
analyzation of a cavilling, unbelieving heart, and 
the process of its passing from darkness into 
light, attempting in its way to rest in one error 
after another, but in vain, till at last it finds rest 
in truth. One remark I met with in this writer 
struck me very forcibly, because, though I had 
read but few infidel writers, yet those I knew 
were considered the most powerful; and before 
I was acquainted with Travers, their arguments 
and ridicule had, I shall not say shaken my be- 
lief, because I really never had believed, but they 
had given me a contempt for those who could 
receive some of the leading doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. When, however, I really wished to be- 
lieve, the arguments of those infidel writers seem- 
ed trifling, and futile, and easily answered, com- 
pared to those suggested by my own mind. Ha- 
lyburton says, ^ I must observe the wise provi- 
dence of God, that the greatest difficulties which 
lie against religion are hid from atheists. All 
the objections 1 met with in their writings, were 
not near so subtle as those which were often sug- 
gested to me. The reason of it, from the nature 
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of the thing, is this ; such persons take not a near 
hand view of religion, and while persons stand at 
a distance, neither are the difficulties that attend 
it, nor the advantages of it, discovered. Again, 
Satan, finding all things quiet with them, keeps 
all so ; and finding they are easily ensnared, he 
uses not force. It is when he is in danger of 
losing a person, that he uses his utmost efforts ; 
when Christ is ready to cast him out, then he 
rages and tears poor souls. Besides, the Lord, 
in his infinite wisdom, permits not all those hell- 
ish subtilties to be published, in tenderness to 
the faith of the weak. He that sets bounds to 
the raging of the sea, and says, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed,’ keeps Satan under chains, and he cannot 
step beyond his commission.’ 

If I should argue from my own experience, 
my dear father, I should imagine that every per- 
son of a reflecting turn of mind, and who studied 
the subject with that deep attention with which 
every true Christian studies it, must arri\^ at 
that firm belief which produces holiness of life, 
through a host of difficulties, far, far greater 
than those which infidels consider sufficient cause 
for their rejecting Christianity, — difficulties, never 
known, perhaps, but to their own souls, and to 
that God, whose character has been so far mani- 
fested to them as to induce them to struggle on 
through all difficulties, rather than give up the 
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pursuit of a nearer and clearer manifestation of 
it, till at length this is so far attained, as to cast 
all their difficulties into the shade, and to enable 
them to wait in faith and hope till that promised 
time shall come, when ‘ they shall know evefi as 
they are known.’ My dear Travers had arrived 
at this state. ‘ Faith,’ was to him ‘ the evidence 
of things not seen.’ He relied simply on the word 
of God, and searched and studied it continually. 
He had examined the evidences of its authenti- 
city, — he was critically acquainted with the lan- 
guages in which it was originally written ; and 
he learned his religion entirely from it. The con- 
sequence was, that his heart was devoted to God, 
and to the good of his fellow-creatures. He was 
himself, to me, the strongest proof of the power 
and truth of Christianity. Though he now turn- 
ed from the examination of difficult, and not 
vitally important points, as uncongenial with his 
feelings, and too apt to end in speculations of the 
head rather than in bringing the heart nearer to 
Christ ; yet, in my state of mind, it was difficult 
for him to stop our conversation, just on coming 
on these points. He had other methods, how- 
ever, than arguing, to bring me to his opinions. 
One evening, we had been conversing on the 
mysterious subject of the Trinity. He had 
brought many passages from Scripture, to prove 
the unity of the three divine persons, — in es- 
sence, — in purpose,T-in all things. 
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‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ another rather painful idea 
strikes me. If in all things one, God is still 
alone. How solitary in his greatness. Can we 
conceive happiness in solitude of being and of 
nature T 

‘ Are you not entering on a subject beyond our 
powers of comprehension ?’ asked Travers. ‘ Can 
we by searching find out his mode of being, or 
his sources of happiness ? If ‘ in his presence 
there is fulness of joy,’ from whence comes that 
joy, if not from him the source of it ? What is 
it ‘ to enter into the joy of our Lord ?’ And one 
< fruit,’ one gift of the Holy Spirit, bestowed on 
us by him from himself, while we are still on 
earth, is ‘joy.” 

‘ But in his own far exalted being,’ said I. 

‘ We have no means of conceiving of God,’ 
replied Travers, ‘ but by what we have known 
and felt ourselves ; therefore, all that he reveals 
regarding himself, he has clothed in ideas known 
to us. Your notion, that oneness of soul, in dis- 
tinct persons, constitutes solitude, is quite con- 
trary to our experience. But this subject is be- 
yond our comprehension. What a scene !’ ex- 
claimed he, starting up and drawing aside a cur- 
tain, which had been placed so as to exclude the 
too bright rays of the sun. It was now setting 
in all its glory, and, for a time, I forgot every 
thing but the magnificent scene before me. Tra- 
vers drew his chair closer to mine. 

VoL. I. p 
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^ What do you feel, Howard,’ asked he, ^ while 
you contemplate all that profuse display of his 
glory ; who gathered light into tliat orb, and ap- 
pointed him his course, and taught us to regard 
his bright beams as an emblem of his own spi- 
ritual light ? How beautiful the emblem ! How 
perfect the resemblance ! How those rays change 
the aspect of whatever they rest upon ! Those 
cold rocks seem to glow in warmth ; and yonder 
grey clouds,— -were he absent, they would be all 
sadness ; now he gilds them with his glad beams, 
and they are all softness and beauty !’ 

^ And that ocean,’ continued I, entering into 
his ideas, ‘ emblem of eternity, — how vast, and 
dark, and cheerless when he withdraws, and now 
how inexpressible the feelings inspired by its 
boundless grandeur, as he pours his glowing 
light on its calm unruffled fulness ! Dear Tra- 
vers,’ added I, in the delight of the moment, 

^ surely this is something like the happiness of a 
better state. Thus, while our very souls seem 
one, to view the same objects with the same feel- 
ings, — while one love warms our hearts for that 
one glorious Being, who speaks to both in a lan- 
guage which has the same powerfully touching 
meaning to both !’ I looked round in his deer 
expressive countenance, as I spoke. He smiled. 

^ Do you not feel a painful solitariness in such 
union of soul, Howard?’ Then instantly be- 
coming serious, — ‘ We cannot comprehend the 
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subject I dlude to/ said he ; ‘ oup highest con* 
ceptions of it are poor, and faint, and unworthy. 
But your opinions, my friend, must be errone- 
ous/ — Thus he attempted, not only with me, but 
with all around him, to speak to the heart. 

I have little more to say, my dear father. Tra- 
vers gradually led me to form all my opinions 
and sentiments as he himself did, simply from 
Scripture ; and in doing so, that glorious One, 
who is the manifestation of the Godhead, be- 
came daily more precious to our souls. I was in 
this state of mind and of feeling, my beloved fa- 
ther, when I heard of your illness. I shall say 
no more ; Travers was then tolerably recovered, 
and was all to me that one human being Could 
be to another. His letters, after I was with you, 
were, next to Heaven, my comfort and support. 
You must conceive what I felt, for I cannot des- 
cribe it, when I saw you, my beloved father, a 
humble searcher for the way of life, in that very 
Bible in which Travers had pointed it out to 
me. 

On my return to Cornwall, I found my friend 
perfectly recovered 5 and he is now actively em- 
ployed ki all his useful labours of love and kind* 
ness. He has also taught me that I may be of 
some use to my fellow-creatureS. I anticipate, 
wkb delight, the time when I shall have it hi my 
power to hitroduee to each other's ac^uamtunce^ 
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my most kind and beloved father, and my be- 
loved friend. 

A. Howard. 

(Conway rests his forehead on his hands^ and con- 
tinues for some time in deep reflection* Howard 
enters. Conway turns round.) 

How. I thought I should find you thus em- 
ployed, my dear Conway. Have I been right ? 
Have you found our dear Arthur’s account of 
himself interest you ? 

Con. Most deeply. Dear Arthur ! — blessed 
spirit ! — there is no gloom in thinking of his de- 
parture to another state. And what a friend 
Heaven gave him ! Is this the Travers you men- 
tioned to me ? 

How. He is. I have more to tell you of him ; 
but I must now join my family at morning pray- 
ers. I came to say, dear Conway, that I shall 
be obliged to leave you for some hours after 
twelve o’clock. You know many of our friends 
are to meet you here at dinner, and to-morrow 
you must leave us. Yet I must have some fur- 
ther conversation with you. Will you finish 
those papers while I join my family, and kllow 
me to order breakfast for you and me afterwards 
in the Library ? We shall thus have some hours’ 
conversation ; and my family may have you all 
to themselves, when I am obliged to be absent. 

Con. An excellent plan. I shall come to the 
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Library as soon as I have finished these memo- 
rials of my heavenly young friend. 

How. Adieu, then, for a little, my dear Con- 
way. 

\Exit Howard, 

Conway alme. Opens some papers^ on which are 
written^ in Howard’s hand^ ‘ Fragments writ- 
ten after Arthurs conversion! 


I. 

‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.’ * 
To whom are those words addressed, and by 
whom? By God the Father to God the Son. 
To him ‘ who, being the brightness of his glo- 
ry, and the express image of his person,’ yet 
left all, and veiled that glory, and undertook 
to bear the sins of the whole world, and ‘ took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of man, — a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief !’ — who was despised, and 
had not where to lay his head ! — yet who, amidst 
all this, spoke to the winds and the waves, and 
they obeyed him ; cast out devils, raised the dead, 
and proved that he was Lord of the world, of 
hell, and of death, and the grave ! — who felt our 
feelings, and, being God and man, was able, and 
in his love chose, to bear all the burden of our 


Heb. i. 8. 
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guilt I Noiv' our victorious exalted Lord,’ — Lord 
of heaven and earth I— -our all prevailing Inter- 
cessor l^our High Priest, who bears upon his 
heart, before God, the names of all his true Is- 
Oh for language to express his glory \ 
How immeasurably distant are our poor concep- 
tions, from the fulness of even what is revealed ! 
Yet the impressions left in our souls, after hav- 
ing received, by the light of his Spirit, some per- 
ception of his glory, — of his inconceivable perfec- 
tions, — his power to fill and satisfy, beyond its 
highest capacity, every faculty of the soul, — of 
his irresistible power in subduing into inexpres- 
sible tenderness every feeling of the heart;— 
these impressions teach the soul to thirst after 
his presence as its chiefest joy. Tliey also puri- 
fy the soul. We see our own worthlessness in 
the light of his perfection, — we are abased before 
him. We deeply feel our unfitness to be loved 
by him, while we exquisitely perceive his power 
to attract our love. We adore him, and ardent- 
ly long for communion with him ; but we veil 
our guilty heads, and lowly at his feet, implore 
him to bestow on us that new heart, those pure 
affections, which may fit us for his presence. 
How sensible do we then become to the presence 
of evil I How do we resist the admission of a sin- 
ful thought ! How earnestly do we implore him 
not to take his Holy Spirit from us I How do we 
groan to be delivered from that which would se- 
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parate us from him ! O how true it is that our 
hearts are purified, and only purified, by faith 
in Christ !’ 


IL 

‘ My whole soul is changed, and all things are 
changed to me. Nature, — the condition of man, 
~time,— futurity, all appear under a new aspect. 
In nature I see, wherever I turn my eyes, a ma- 
nifestation of the power, or wisdom, or beauty, 
or tenderness of the divine mind, and now know 
what that aching void in my soul proceeded from, 
which formerly saddened and embittered the 
pleasure I received from aU its glory. That void 
is now filled by the faith of his presence, who 
created all I gaze upon. In tracing his works, I 
have communion with him. When my soul in- 
tensely feels the beauty of any part of his crea- 
tion, it is, in a measure, of one mind with him in 
whose image it was originally formed. O how 
elevating, how rejoicing to the heart, is this com- 
munion ! I cannot see a flower with its soft pen- 
cilling, or a light summer cloud, without my soul 
being led to him, who in them manifests the ten- 
derness and softness of his character. The wide 
expanse of heaven, with all its stars, — its worlds, — 
manifests attributes, in the contemplation of which 
my whole powers of soul are deeply, and intense- 
ly, and joyfully engaged, and yet seem but on 
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the verge of their fulness. What is man without 
the knowledge of God ? What I was, — a being 
separated from the source of happiness to all his 
powders, and to all his affections ; feeling the un- 
satisfying unfitness, the vanity of whatever else he 
looks to for that happiness, yet ignorant where 
to turn. I see this separation from God stamp- 
ed on almost all the pursuits of man. What a 
weary, what an unsuccessful pursuit after happi- 
ness, does all I hear, or all I read, of the busy 
w'orld, now place before me! What a turning away 
from the true source of that wdiich they still are 
panting after ! What neglect of all that is of any 
value I Time, so awfully important, so rapid in 
its flight, how disregarded !— murdered ! Futu- 
rity seems unveiled, and faith sees Him from 
whose face the heavens and the earth flee away, 
— and the dead, small and great, stand before 
God, and the books are opened ; dud all that 
passes between that moment and this day seems 
of importance, only as it is employed in prepara- 
tion to meet with God. And where is this pre- 
paration ? Who is making any ? One here, one 
there, but how tremendous the proportion of 
those on whom that awful meeting comes una- 
wares ?’ 


III. 


^ How weak is the principle of faith still in my 
soul ! I have no happiness but in God. Yet, af- 
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ter all I have known of the wretchedness and 
disappointment which ever repaid me for trust- 
ing to any earthly promise of enjoyment, still I 
leave the ‘ fountain of living waters,’ and seek to 
prepare for myself ‘ broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water.’ How precious is the knowledge 
of Christ to such a soul as mine ! When I have 
thus been unwatchful and unbelieving, and have 
turned away from seeking to abide in Christ, and 
his spirit has been grieved, and I no longer feel 
the love of God shed abroad in my heart, still 
my knowledge of Christ, as the propitiation for 
sin, reproves my soul for its ingratitude, — makes 
it tremble at the certainty that God abhors sin, 
and will assuredly punish it, — brings the remem- 
brance of his love, whom I thus choose to for- 
sake, — till, convinced, and terrified, and softened, 
I again return to him, and am enabled to believe 
that his blood cleanseth from all sin ; and, trust- 
ing the eternal pardon of my guilt to that alone, 
I mourn for, and abhor, that for which he whom 
my soul adores and loves suffered shame,, the hor- 
ror of being forsaken of God, and the agony of 
the cross. O for an increase of faith ! Of that 
faith which worketh by love V 

While Conway is reading the last Fragment^ the 
sound of voices^ singing a hymn^ is heard from 
the windows behWy which seem to be open. Con- 
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WAY rise^ and goes closer to the window^ to listen. 
When the voices cease^ he again reads^ and when 
fie has concluded^ remaim thoughtful for some 
timey then^ sighing deeply^ says aloud^ 

‘ There must be something real in all this 

[^Leaves the 
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Howard. Conway enters. 

How. Welcome, my dear Conway ! After hav- 
ing engaged you to meet me here, I have been 
thinking that you have perhaps had too many of 
my new opinions, as you call them, this morning ; 
for you would perceive that Travers, Arthur, and 
I, are all of one mind ? 

Con. No, my dear Howard ; I am still most 
anxious to hear your definition of that principle, 
the nature of which you say I misunderstand, 
but which produces such powerful effects. I am 
anxious, too, to hear more of this interesting 
Travers; and also, what effect your change of 
opinions, or rather, I should say, your change 
of’ character, has had on your other children. 
Emma, I could almost say, is already your child 
in soul. 

How. She is. But how have you perceived 
this? I have scarcely heard her speak since 
you came. 

Con. Nor I. Neither can I very well tell 
what it is that makes me conclude she is so, — 
bat there is a quiet thoughtfulness in the expres- 
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sion of her lovely young countenance, and a 
sweet gravity in her manners, which convey an 
impression that her mind is occupied with more 
important subjects than is common at her age. 

How. It is so. She has, I trust, begun her 
course of faith, and is a precious lamb in the 
great Shepherd's fold. 

Con. ‘ Her course of faith !' Begin your 
definition of that mysterious word, my dear How- 
ard. What is it? Wliat do you mean when 
you ascribe every thing to faith ? 

How. If you feel as 1 did, the last time we 
were together, Conway, the very word, faith, 
will bring into your mind the recollection of a 
dull definition, in technical terms, of an abstruse 
dogma. I scarcely know liow to express myself, 
without using expressions that would then have 
made me yaw n. But do you yourself attach any 
idea to the term, faith ? You know it is constant- 
ly used in the Bible. 

Con. Why, I am not sure that I have at- 
tached any idea to the term, in a religious sense, 
but as what denotes a something which fanatics 
and enthusiasts put in the })lace of a viituous 
life; and which, they suppose, absolves them 
from cultivating morality. 

How. Your idea is, I believe, a very common 
one, and was my ow^n. It arises partly, I im- 
agine, from those innumerable and voluminous 
explanations^ and definitions, and disputations. 
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whicli have buried the meaning of this most 
simple term, out of the sight of those who do not 
take the trouble to look for it in its own original 
plain signification. Were I, Conway, to tell 
you any thing respecting myself, which no one 
could know but myself ; or were I to make you a 
promise which it was in my power to fulfil, 
would you not believe what I had told you, 
though others might try to persuade you that it 
could not be true: and would you not trust 
without hesitation to the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise ? 

Con. Most assuredly, my dear Howard. 
There is not a man of your acquaintance who 
would not. 

How. That is just putting faith in me, Con- 
way ; and what is meant by faith in God, is to 
believe what he has told us respecting himself, 
and which none could tell but himself ; and to 
believe that he will fulfil whatever he has pro- 
mised. Can any thing be more simple ? 

Con. Nothing, certainly. 

How. Faith, then, in a rejigious sense, my 
dear friend, is simply this, — to believe God. 

, Con. Supposing it to be so, can merely be- 
lieving that God has said so and so, save us, 
without our also fulfilling his will ? 

How. Not believing that God has said so and 
so, but believing that things are so, because he 
has said they are. 
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Con. Well, — ^just believing that they are so, 
— will believing merely^ save us ? 

How. I most firmly believe it will. You 
have, however, brought me directly to the point 
to which I wished to lead you gradually. Let 
us, therefore, listen to what God says in answer 
to your question. ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shall be saved.’ St. Paul says, 
‘ We are justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God has set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood ; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Christ Jesus.’ 
Can any thing be more plain ? Here it is said, 
that we are justified and saved by faith in Christ. 
How else, indeed, can we receive the benefit of 
his propitiation ? So deeply interesting is this 
one point to every human being, that the idea of 
faith, when at all understood, presents itself to 
us under this aspect almost exclusively. 

Con. And when under this aspect, it involves 
innumerable difficulties. 

How. That is, innumerable things it is dif- 
ficult to believe. 

Con. Yes ; either to believe or comprehend. 

How. I do not deny that it does. In admit- 
ting this, I am believing God. He has said, 

‘ Great is the mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh.’ This is the greatest of all myster- 
ies, yet it is plainly stated in the word of God. 
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Con. You know, Howard, many profess to 
believe the scriptures, and to be guided by them, 
who do not receive this doctrine ; and who say 
that scripture does not bear the meaning put up- 
on it by those who do. 

How. I know there are, my dear Conway. I 
was myself one of those, as far as I regarded the 
subject at all ; but now I think the rejection of 
this doctrine involves disbelief in the plainest 
passages of Scripture, indeed, disbelief of Christi- 
anity altogether ; for it involves the rejection of 
all its leading doctrines. It makes it necessary, 
also, to quarrel with, and change every received 
translation of the Bible : and those who reject it, 
cannot agree among themselves, what place that 
Being whom they would rob of his divinity, 
holds amongst those higher spirits whom, it is 
plainly said in Scripture, he created. ‘ For by 
him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible, and invisible, whe- 
ther they be thrones, or dominions, or principa- 
lities, or powers ; all things were created by him, 
and for him : and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist.’ 

Con. These are, indeed, strong terms. 

How. Too strong to be got over ; therefore 
they must be newly and unintelligibly translated. 
This doctrine, however, my dear Conway, is not 
one which can be examined so hastily as we 
must necessarily do^ if we touch on it at present. 
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It will require your most careful attention, for it 
has enemies on every side. It is, notwithstand- 
ing, the very foundation of Christianity. Faith 
in Christ, as God and man, is that principle 
which 1 have described to you as so powerful, 
I shall, however, in the mean time, if you choose, 
point out a few passages which appear to me 
conclusive on this point, before we proceed far- 
ther. 

Con. I beg you will: for, I confess, all my 
prejudices are in favour of opinions different 
from yours. 

How, I know it, dear Conway* Our opinions 
were once the same on this subject. I shall first 
remind you of that appellation so constantly used 
in the New Testament, and which the plainest 
mind cannot misunderstand, ^ The only begotten 
Son of God.* Every one comprehends the sim- 
ple meaning intended to be conveyed in these 
words. Every man knows, that his own son is 
of the same nature with himself. He is not an 
angel, or spirit, or animal, but is a man of the 
same nature with his father. So, in this most 
familiarly understood language, God plainly 
teaches us, that his Son is of the same nature 
with himself. Let me now read you a passage 
from Isaiah.* ‘ In the year that king Uzziah 
died, I, saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, 


Isaiah vi. 1 — 5. 
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high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the seraphims : each one had six 
wings ; with twain he covered his face, and with 
Xwain he covered his feet, and with twain he did • 
fly. And one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts ; the whole 
earth is full of his glory. And the posts of the 
door moved at the voice of him who cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke. Then said I, 
Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts.’ Now, Conway, of 
whom do you think the prophet here speaks ? 

Con. The passage says, he ^ saw the Lord.^ 

I think, from the ascription of the seraphims, 
that the prophet in vision saw the Almighty. 

How. But St. John says, this was a vision of 
the glory of Christ. In alluding to it, he says,* 
— ‘ These things said Esaias, when he saw his 
glory, and spoke of him.’ I shall mark down 
those passages for you, my dear Conway. 
When you begin to study Scripture on this 
point, (and I hope you will at least study it first,) 
you will find these passages lead to many others 
equally strong. 

Con. Thank you, my kind friend. That is 
indeed a wonderful passage, if applied to Christ. 


• John xii. 41. 
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How. Here is another from the prophet Jer- 
emiah.* ‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked : who can know it ? I, 
the Lord, search the heart, I try the reins, even 
to give every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings.’ Is not this 
the prerogative of the omniscient God, the Judge 
of all the earth ? 

Con. Assuredly. 

How. But Christ says of himself, + ^ I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts : and I will 
give unto every one of you according to your 
works.’ 

Con. In those words, he undoubtedly assumes 
the character of God. 

How. You remember the well-known pas- 
sage,! — ‘ ^he beginning was the word ; and 
the word was with God; and the word was 
God.’ 

Con. I do. 

How. And that passage of St. Paul,§ — 

‘ Christ, who is over all, God blessed for ever.’ 

Con. If that is the real undisputed translation 
of the words, I think the controversy may be at 
an end. 

How. You can examine that point for your- 
self, my dear friend. As far as I know, every 


• Jer. xvii. 9, 10. 
J John i. 1. 


-f- Rev. ii. 23. 
§ Rom. ix. S. 
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att«mpt to give a different meaning to this pas- 
sage has utterly failed. It can have no other 
that is intelligible. I shall just mention two 
other passages at present, but shall note down 
more in the first letter I write to you ; because, 
if you have any prejudice to overcome, I think 
you ought to seek the truth as it is in the Bible, 
before you proceed farther. 

Con. But would it not be most fair on this 
point, to show me those passages which are 
against your opinion, as well as those that favour 
it? 

How. I know of none against my opinion of 
any weight. Those which art perverted to that 
purpose, I shall not yet point out to you, be- 
cause all your preconceived notions are on the 
same side ; and prejudice, so long rooted as it is 
in the mind at your age and mine, Conway, is 
not easily overcome. After you have examined 
all the strong proofs I shall offer in support of 
truth, ^till I shall dread its ascendancy, — yet 
your opinions deserve no better name than pre- 
judices, for they are not the result of examina- 
tion. 

Con. Perhaps not. But proceed. 

How. The two passages that I thought of, 
were these : — Christ says,^ ‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.* And, also,f ‘ I and 


John xiv. 9. 


t John X. 30. 
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my Father are one.' And you know the cause 
assigned by the Jewish rulers for condemning 
Christ, was,* ^ Because he made himself the Son 
of God.' And, previous to that condemnation, 
the Jews sought to stone him, ^ Because that he, 
being a man, made himself God ;’f and at ano- 
ther time, because he said that ‘ God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God.’ Surely 
the Jews understood the meaning of their own 
language better than our modern opposers of 
this doctrine can suppose they do.| 

Con. And this doctrine is a part of that faith 
which you consider so simple and easily under- 
stood ? 

How. I did not say that the objects of faith 
were simple, or easily understood. On the con- 
trary, I have said that Scripture itself declares 
their great mysteriousness ; but I say, that be- 
lieving them saves the soul. 

Con. But, my dear Howard, belief is not a 
thing in our power. Belief is an effect, a conse- 
quence. 

How. An effect, or consequence, of what? 

* John xix. T. f John x. 33. 

X Passages of Scripture proving this doctrine, are too numer- 
ous to be stated here ; but if the reader is inclined to pursue the 
subject farther, the following are a few equally strong with those 
quoted above : — Phil. ii. 6. John xx. 28. John i. 18. John iii. 
J3. Isaiah ix. 6. Heb. i. 8 — 11. Acts xx. 28. Rev. i. 9 — 18. 
Rev. xxi. 5—7. A common Bible, with marginal references, 
will point out many more to the same purpose. 
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Con. f Smiling.) I know to what that ques- 
tion leads. 

How. All I wish is, to induce you to do that 
which will produce this effect, this consequence. 
If you fairly and candidly do your part, if you 
examine your own mind, and discover what those 
objections are, which lead you to but half credit 
the Bible, and then listen with candour to the an- 
swers which learned, and wise, and good men, 
have given these objections, I shall not fear the 
result: and if, at the same time, you examine 
Scripture itself with the degree of faith you al- 
ready possess 

Con. ( Interrupting him.) The faith I already 
possess ! Do you think I already possess any of 
that which you call faith ? 

How. My most dear Conway, you do not 
possess the faith which will save you, but you 
possess that which, if alone, will condemn you. 
You believe in God, yet you make scarcely any 
attempt to know his character or will. You be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
teach us that will, yet you take no pains to make 
yourself acquainted with the character or office 
of that ‘ Teacher sent from God.’ You half be- 
lieve the Scriptures are inspired, yet you rest sa- 
tisfied to remain half ignorant of them. To what, 
then, my friend, can your belief lead, but to make 
you criminal in the sight of that God, whose 
word, and whose heavenly Messenger, you have 
4 
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thus slighted ! Faith, without effects, according 
to St. James, ‘ is dead.' It is nothing, or worse 
than nothing. Have I said more than the truth, 
Conway? for I have been describing my own 
state of mind when I last saw you. 

Con. No, you have not. All is too true. I 
desire that this state of things with me should be 
changed. I feel the folly of my past neglect on 
this subject. But how is this condemning faith 
to assist me in examining the Scriptures ? 

How. Thus, my dear Conway. You already 
believe the Scripture doctrine in part concerning 
God. You believe in him as Omnipresent, Om- 
niscient, and Almighty. 

Con. I do, most firmly. 

How. Again, when you bend your soul before 
him, and confess his rights over you, as your 
Creator, Preserver, and God, you believe the 
Scripture doctrine, that he is the ‘ Hearer of 
prayer/ 

Con. I do, assuredly. 

How. There, then, my friend, the faith you 
possess, places you in the presence of the true 
God. The Bible says that God is merciful, and 
willeth not the death, the eternal death of the 
sinner, but that he should repent and live,~live 
eternally. Now, Conway, do you as firmly be- 
lieve this ? 

Con. I do not so clearly believe it, because 
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it involves some difficult and unexamined points. 
But suppose I do, and go on. 

How. I shall, — and by this supposition, faith 
places you as a suppliant in the presence of a 
merciful, as well as Omnipotent God, willing and 
ready to pardon your sins. But allow another 
declaration of God to be interposed here, and of- 
fered for your belief, — ^ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission and where must 
your faith rest next ? 

Con. In the atonement made by Jesus Christ. 
I begin to perceive what you mean. Suppose I 
believe in that also. 

How. Then your faith places you in the pre- 
sence of an Almighty, and merciful, but also most 
holy God, who will not suffer sin to go unpunish- 
ed; who will not clear the guilty, except by 
washing him in blood, but w’^ho has himself pro- 
vided that blood, and freely offers it to all. Now, 
Conway, in what way can we receive the purify- 
ing effects of this blood ? You are silent. Is 
there any other way of proving your acceptance 
of an offered gift, but by receiving it ? And in 
the acceptance of a gift wholly intellectual, what 
can the soul do but firmly believe the offer, and 
really look for and expect the promised benefit ? 
This is faith. And with regard to the atoning 
and purifying effect of the blood of Christ, it is 


* Heb. ix. 28. 
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saving faith ; for when the offer of this blood to 
wash away sins, is fully believed and accepted of 
by the soul, it actually receives the benefit of it, 
— its sins are actually remitted, really washed 
away. The soul shall never be called to account 
for them, because Christ himself has borne their 
punishment; and God has pledged his word for 
all this, and the soul has believed him. In all 
this there is nothing but faith, the soul has done 
nothing but believe ; yet it is perfectly safe, be- 
cause what it rests upon is God’s own express 
promise, and thus it is ^justified by faith.’ 

Con. What you call saving faith, then, is the 
belief that your sins shall be forgiven, if you be- 
lieve on the atonement of Christ. 

How. It is not exactly the belief that I shall 
be forgiven, if I believe, — it is the simple belief 
itself, ilow straiigely difficult it is for the mind 
to receive and understand this principle, when it 
has a reference to God. You have promised, 
my dear Conway, to take my young ward, 
Stanly, and place him at a school at Geneva, 
and to see him often when there. I therefore 
can remain at perfect ease in this country, be- 
cause I simply and firmly believe your promise, 
— not because I believe that I believe it. My 
peace of mind arises from my trust in your pro- 
mise, not from the consciousness that I believe 
it. Why should we use such language with re- 
gard to God ? Faith is simply believing God’s 
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word, whether spoken to us by Iiis servants or 
by his well-beloved Son. Saving faith is believ- 
ing that Christ’s death will save us, because he 
has said it will. 

Con. I wish I could believe this. I wish I 
could believe that the death of Christ had atoned 
for all my sins. 

How. And why not, my dear Conway? Why 
not believe him ? If you believe his plainest 
words, you become a partaker of the benefits of 
his death. ^ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ — ^ Mltosoever cometh to me,’ saith 
Christ, ‘ I shall in no wise cast out.’ Why not 
credit the word of the Son of God, Conway ? 
Why thus dishonour him ? 

Con. I am too ignorant, Howard. I must in- 
form myself farther, before I can with confidence 
rest my belief on detached passages of Scripture. 

How. And may I hope you will immediately 
inform yourself, my dearest Conway ? — that you 
will persevere in doing so, after the impression 
has worn off’ which may have been produced by 
your regard for me ? 

Con. I do not think it will easily wear off ; 
but I give you my promise that I will, even if it 
should. I am not satisfied, however, respecting 
this principle of faith. I perceive the manner 
by which you think faith saves you ; but how 

VOL. I. a 
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does it produce that change of character which 
has taken place in you, and that devotion of 
every power to the service of God, which seems 
to be its immediate consequence ? 

How. Thus, my dear Conway. We believe 
Christ, when he says that we must be born of 
the Spirit, or we cannot enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven. We earnestly search to discover 
what this birth of the Spirit means, and we find 
that it means an entire change of heart ; or ra- 
ther, the introduction of a new and holy princi- 
ple into the mind, the power of which continues 
to increase, till every faculty of the soul, and 
every affection of the heart, is brought under its 
influence. This is represented to us under many 
images. It is called the ‘new man;’ and those 
evil affections which it overcomes, and which we 
have by nature, are called the ‘ old man.’ We 
are exhorted to ‘ put off the old man, which is 
corrupt, and to put on the new man, which, af- 
ter God, is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.’ We are told that the fruits of the 
Spirit are ‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ 
We examine our own hearts and lives, to dis- 
cover whether we possess those virtues, and find 
that we are deficient in them. We then search 
the word of God for directions how to obtain 
them? and we are told by Christ, that God will 
give his Spirit, the author of those graces, to 
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every one who asks him. Again, faith receives 
this declaration, — we ask, and obtain ; all this 
is still received by faith. The Spirit speaks in 
the word, — convinces us of sin, — shows us the 
purity of God’s law, — gives us the impression in 
our souls of its beauty and fitness,— makes us 
see the charm of holiness, so as earnestly to de- 
sire to be ourselves holy, — seals us with his own 
graces, — prepares us for the presence of God 
and the enjoyment of heaven. 

Con. But my dear Howard, if you cannot 
enter heaven without this holiness, it is not the 
death of Christ which saves you, it is this holi- 
ness. 

How. No, dear Conway, it is in consequence 
of my being saved by Christ, that I receive his 
Spirit, to fit me for that inheritance which he 
has purchased for me. I am saved from the 
punishment due for my sins, wholly by the death 
of Christ ; I am made holy and fit for heaven by 
his Spirit, imparted to me as he sees meet, by 
Christ my head ; without whom I can do nothing, 
— severed from whom I could no more produce 
one good thought, than a branch severed from 
its parent tree could produce fruit. 

Con. Well, my dear Howard, I think I un- 
derstand your meaning ; and I feel as if I myself 
were, in some degree, a different being since yes- 
terday morning. 

How. This is natural, Conway. Your mind 
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has been occupied with new ideas, and your re- 
gard for me has given interest to all I have said. 
But 1 trust your promise, my dear friend ; you 
will employ yourself, immediately and seriously, 
in thoroughly searching into this subject, — you 
will write to me, as you have ever done, without 
the least reserve. 

Con. I will, assuredly ; and now beg you will 
satisfy me about your family. And tell me first, 
did that faith you have described, support Ar- 
thur’s soul ill the immediate approach of death ? 

How. It did, — O how triumphantly ! A few 
months after I received that account of his con- 
version which you have read, liis aunt wrote me, 
that she thought the unusually severe winter had 
materially injured his most delicate constitution. 
He had been almost constantly obliged to con- 
fine himself to the house ; and, as the s])ring ad- 
vanced, she did not see that improvement in his 
liealth which usually accompanied the return of 
mild weather, — he still shrunk from the least 
cold. His medical attendant had pressed his go- 
ing out, but he had felt more unwell after follow- 
ing his advice. My sister wished me to see him, 
and to bring a physician with me. 1 was imme- 
diately alarmed ; and his mother, Emma, and I, 
set out directly for Cornwall, accompanied by 
Dr. . We found Arthur looking very deli- 

cate indeed, and with all the symptoms of con- 
sumption in his appearance ; but with an ex- 
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pression of heavenly calmness in his countenance 
and manner. This was unusual on first meet- 
ing with his friends. Formerly, on such occa- 
sions he was much agitated ; then, though he 
received us with his usual warmth of kindness, 
he was more composed than any of us. His poor 
mother was much struck with this change ; and, 
when we got alone, gave way to her apprehen- 
sions. 

^ He is gone, Howard !’ said she, emphati- 
cally ; ^ he no longer even looks like this world, — 
that sweet young countenance expresses nothing 
earthly. How he regarded us all ! Oh ! I too 
well understand the calm sad meaning of his 
looks !’ 

I felt the same, yet asked Emilia if she could 
wish to keep him here ? She gave me no answer. 
You know, Conway, this was the first time we 
had been called to meet the approach of death 
amongst our children, and nature for a time 
yielded to the agonizing thought. Next day 
when we met, I believe all of us understood each 
other’s feelings, but poor Emma. She was de- 
ceived, and supposed the calmness with which 
Arthur met us was a proof of strength. She 
doated on her brother, and rejoiced in being 
with him ; and he, too, seemed to feel deeply the 
devoted kindness of her tender cares and atten- 
tions. 

The day after we arrived, Ti'avers came at an 
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early hour to visit his young friend. I was alone 
with Arthur when he entered. On bein*^ intro- 
duced to me he became very pale, and was much 
moved, but struggled to recover himself. I, how- 
ever, guessed the cause of his emotion, and per- 
ceived from it what his opinion of Arthur’s situa- 
tion was. He sat down by Artliur, and inquired 
most anxiously how he felt. 

‘ Hastening home, dear Travers,’ replied 
Arthur. 

His eyes met mine as he said this, and for an 
instant he became deadly pale. I was obliged to 
leave the room, and retire to seek strength from 
Heaven. Before I saw him again, I liad urged 

Dr. to give me his real opinion, — it was 

hopeless. He considered Arthur in a rapid 
consumption, and too weak to bear any attempt 
to remove to a warmer climate. 

I shall not attempt to describe what we all 
felt for some days. After Arthur was aware that 
we knew the worst, he began to speak to his 
mother and sister on the subject, as he saw they 
could bear it. To me, and to Travers, whom he 
seemed to regard with the most ardent affection, 
he spoke with perfect calmness and ease of his 
approaching death, of his ideas of a future state, 
and of the perfect security he felt that his soul 
was safe. His natural disposition to examine 
into every thing, and to see all difficulties and 

objections, did not however forsake him. He 

2 
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believed that his soul was safe, and he clearly 
saw the grounds in scripture on which to rest 
this belief ; but he did not so distinctly see re- 
vealed what the state of existence was of separate 
spirits. O how earnestly does the enlightened 
soul desire to be perfectly satisfied respecting all 
future things, when it feels itself on the verge of 
eternity. Travers urged the joyful anticipation 
of St. Paul, that ‘ when absent from the body, he 
should be present with the Lord and, as the 
time approached nearer, Arthur could rest his 
faith on that anticipated presence. To be ‘ pre- 
sent with the Lord,’ seemed an idea so full of 
joy, as gradually to overcome all darkness and 
all apprehension. 

When we had been about three weeks with 
our beloved patient, it became evident that his 
death was very near. So heavenly had been his 
conversation during that time, — so patiently had 
he endured suffering, — so feelingly grateful to 
all around him, — so gentle, yet so faithful in de- 
claring religious truth to them, — and so prepar- 
ed did he appear to be for his Master’s coming, 
that we too waited for it in attempted resigna- 
tion, as what alone could satisfy him. 

One night I thought him much worse, so did 
Travers, and we both sat up with him. He 
seemed to suffer great uneasiness, and was very 
restless, his breathing high, and quick, and op- 
pressed ; and though not asleep, he seemed al- 
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most unconscious of our presence. Travers sat 
near, watching every motion, and every expres- 
sion of uneasiness that passed over his still beauti- 
ful countenance ; and with the utmost tenderness 
arranging his pillows, or adjusting his uneasy 
bedr I sat on the other side, attempting the 
same; and we interchanged looks of grief or 
apprehension, or together raised our eyes to 
heaven, for His presence to give that relief which 
our love sought in vain to do. At length he fell 
into an uneasy slumber, which gradually became 
more peaceful, till at last he slept. This continu- 
ed for about an hour. He then awoke, and ob- 
serving who were with him, he looked earnestly 
first at Travers, then at me, and holding out a 
hand to each, 

^ My two dearest friends on earth !’ said he. 

For a few moments he was much moved. 
Travers, too, was almost overpowered, but at 
last said, repeating Arthur’s words, 

‘ On earth ! yes ; but even while with us, you 
love another Friend, with a love unlike — far, far 
above that love that you bear to us, a love which 
produces ‘ joy unspeakable, and full of glory.^ ’ 

Arthur’s countenance changed to an expres- 
sion of calm joy, and looking earnestly at Tra- 
vers, 

^ Yes, my most beloved Travers, my eyes must 
soon close on you, but to open on him whom, 
having not seen, I love, — with whom I long to 
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be. At this moment faith so perceives his glory, 
as to make me willing to be absent from you, 
that I may be present with him. Willing ! far 
more than willing, — I ardently long to depart, 
that I may be with him ! And when the veil is 
withdrawn, when I shall really enter his pre- 
sence, when I shall behold him.’ 

He could say no more, but his countenance 
exj:)ressed the rapture of the anticipation. In a 
little while, he said, ^ I think the day begins to 
dawn.’ 

Travers drew aside the window curtains. The 
sun was just rising. Arthur begged to be sup- 
ported, so as to see it; he again held our hands. 

‘ Let me feel vou near me as loncf as I am 
here,’ said he. He looked earnestly at us again, 
then a long look at the sun and sky. ^ How I 
have loved tliat light !’ Then turning to us, ^ I 
shall soon see you in glory, — but that sun, shall 
it be quenched for ever ? It matters not, — I go 
to the source of all light.’ 

He then begged Travers to read to him the 4th 
chapter of the 1st Epistle of John. While Tra- 
vers read, he listened with an expression of hea- 
venly composure. Before he had finished, how- 
ever, he said, 

‘ I do not hear you, Travers, — dear, dear Tra- 
vers ! My father!’ 

He became quite faint, and we laid him down. 
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He looked at us, smiling, and said in a very low 
voice, 

‘ This is death, — it has no sting ; all is peace, 
— joy.’ Then looking up with an expression of 
rapture, and, as if he saw the approach of some 
one, he said, ‘ Come, come’ 

His lips still moved, but we heard no ‘more. 
After a few long breathings, he was at rest for 
ever. 

Con. How tranquil ! how peaceful ! 

How. It was so indeed. 

Con. And poor Travers ! 

How. Dear Travers ! he suffered sadly. 
While Arthur lived, he never seemed to have a 
thought for himself. All his endeavour was to 
make death welcom® to his yom: j friend ; but 
when he was gone, all saw how .ardently he had 
loved him. He could see no one for two days ; 
but, after that, I never shall forget his conduct, 
so feeling, — so Christian ! 

Con. You said, Howard, you had more to 
tell me of him. Did you mean that which you 
have now told me ? 

How. No ; I meant to tell you that, if God 
spares us all, he is soon to be my son. 

Con. Emma’s husband ! — from my soul I 
rejoice to hear it. 

How, I do indeed give her to him with my 
whole heart ; and feel most deeply what cause I 
have of thankfulness to him who so continually 
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loads me with benefits. He has now given me 
this most dear Travers, in the room of my depart- 
ed Arthur. 

Con. And Emma and he will be of one soul 
in religion. 

How. Travers would not have married any 
woman who was not so. In this, too, he acted 
like himself. During our dear Arthur’s illness, 
Emma and he, while attending him, were con- 
stantly together, and thus became intimately ac- 
quainted with each other’s amiable qualities ; but 
at that time both were too deeply occupied with 
their beloved patient, to remark any thing in 
each other. Travers, ever kind and manly in 
his feelings, and in a situation so interesting, 
treated Emma with a tenderness and feeling, and 
she him with a regard and confidence, which 
might insensibly endear them to each other; but 
on their separating, after Arthur’s death, there 
was nothing more. A few months after that 
event, Travers came to London on business. He 
had promised to make my house his home when 
there, and came to us. He was still very sad, 
and also found us so. We talked of our beloved 
Arthur, and he remarked how strikingly Emma’s 
countenance recalled his friend to him. You 
know, Conway, she is very like what her brother 
was. Her every expression reminded Travers 
of his friend, so that the instant she spoke, his 
looks were attracted sadly towards her. 
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A month or two after this first visit, Travers 
paid us another and longer. We had then in 
some degree recovered our usual cheerfulness. 
Travers, too, was less sad. Yet I still remarked 
him, when Emma*spoke, regard her with an ex- 
pression of great melancholy. I began, also, to 
remark, that Emma did not appear so easy un- 
der his observation as formerly ; and as he pro- 
longed his visit, this increased. He seemed not 
to observe it, till one day that I myself could not 
help being attracted by Emma’s striking res^>m- 
blance to Arthur, though I said nothing. She 
seemed unusually thoughtful, and not ha; :r”: 
and while I anxiously regarded her, I obsei ved 
that Travers did so also. She raised her eyes, 
and meeting his looks, blushed excessively, and 
turned away with an expression of annoyance 
and displeasure. I looked at Travers. He 
seemed surprised, — again regarded Emma, — him- 
self reddened deeply, and continued for an in- 
stant or two in intense thought. Next day he 
left us, and we did not see him again for six 
months. During the first part of that time, poor 
Emma seemed very unhappy, and I blamed my- 
self severely for my imprudence ; for I had shown 
her Arthur’s letters, and had always spoken of 
Travers with that admiration so calculated to 
strike a young imagination. After some time, 
however, Emma gradually resumed her cheerful- 
ness ; and with its return, I observed an anxious 
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desire for religious information. She soon be- 
came quite frank with me on the subject, and I 
saw with delight, that her young mind was rapid- 
ly advancing in the knowledge of, and love for, 
divine things. I was therefore rather grieved, 
when about six weeks ago, I had a letter from 
my sister, in which she mentioned that Travers 
was soon to be in London, and would visit us 
here. Poor Emma, I saw, was not unmoved by 
this intelligence; and when Travers did come, 
th '»ugh she betrayed emotion in no other way 
than by becoming excessively pale, yet I observed 
left the room, as soon as with propriety she 
could. 

That very evening Travers sought an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with me, and asked my con- 
sent to his attempting to gain Emma’s affections. 
I hesitated, as I did not quite understand either 
his sudden departure the former time he had 
been with us, or his equally sudden proposals 
now, and I plainly asked an explanation ; for 
when you know Travers, my dear Conway, you 
will feel satisfied, that when you do not under- 
stand his conduct, there must be some other 
cause than caprice or change in him. 

Con. And what was his explanation ? 

How. Simply this. — He did not know, at the 
time he left us, whether or not Emma was truly 
religious ; and though the observation of her emo- 
tion and displeasure had excited an emotion in 

VOL. I. R 
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himself^ which taught him that she was an object 
of very dear interest to him ; yet, until he knew 
her state of mind on that subject, he dared not 
proceed a step farther. 

Con. Was that not really going too far? 
Educated as Emma had been, — so truly amiable. 
—Surely that was too narrow, too bigoted. 

How. No, dear Conway, he was perfectly 
right ; and this proof of the perfect sincerity and 
strictness of his religious principles, increased 
my love for him a thousand-fold. In a union so 
near, there ought to be one soul on this point ; 
scripture, indeed, commands it, and experience 
teaches the unhappy consequences which follow 
the neglect of this command. Travers was too 
devoted, and hoped to have an assistant in all 
good things in the partner of his heart too ar- 
dently to think of being united to any one whose 
views were not the same as his own. Esteem 
and affection will lead to every attempt to please 
the object beloved ; but where the true principle 
of faith does not exist, nothing can produce its 
effects ; and, however Christian husbands or wives 
may love and value the amiable qualities in their 
partners^ yet, where this is wanting, the very soul 
of soul is wanting, and they must painfully feel 
that it is so at every turn. 

Con. And how did Travers satisfy himself 
that Emma thought exactly as he did ? 

How. I asked him that question, but he 
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smiled, and declined answering me. He must, 
he said, first obtain Emma’s forgivenness for the 
means he had used; and, without her permis- 
sion, must not divulge them even to me. I left 
him to manage this as he best could ; but told 
him my own opinion with regard to Emma, and 
gave him my most full and joyful consent to win 
her affections. 

Con. And what were the means he had used ; 
or must I not ask ? 

How. He had himself been her unknown cor- 
respondent and teacher. 

Con. Travers ! and how ? 

How. On returning to Cornwall, after many 
struggles between his principles and regard for 
Emma, he at last imparted his secret to my sister, 
who feels for him as for a son, and for whom he feels 
as for a mother. She also could enter into his 
religious scruples ; and is, you know, so strictly 
upright, that one feels almost implicit confidence 
in the view she takes of a subject being the just 
one. She immediately decided that he ought not 
to indulge his regard for Emma unless she was 
indeed ‘ in the faith,’ but said she might be so, 
though, as yet, in her soul, the principle was 
only as a ^ very little leaven.’ She had corre- 
sponded regularly with Emma, and showed Tra- 
vers those passages in her recent letters which 
referred to the subject of religion. Emma had 
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been deeply affected by many things her brother 
had said to her during his last illness; and there was 
much interest in the subject of religion expressed 
in her letters, but it was not satisfactory,— it was 
merely a desire to fulfil his last wishes, and which 
led her to determine to increase her efforts to 
fulfil every duty, Travers was disappointed; 
but my sister reminded him that Emma was in a 
situation where her errors would be pointed out 
to her. Travers seemed to perceive them so 
clearly, that my sister offered, if he would state 
them as from her, to give them a place in her 
next letter. This continued. Emma wrote with 
much interest on the subject, but combated, as 
she supposed, her aunt’s opinions. Travers re- 
plied, and entered so fully into the state of her 
mind and feelings, that she soon was convinced ; 
and, as I told you, eagerly sought religious in- 
struction, and came to me with all her difficulties. 
She fully described her change of sentiments to 
her aunt, ascribing that change, under Heaven, 
to her kindness and patience. You may imagine 
bow gratifying this was to Travers, and what an 
endearing additional bond of union it is between 
him and Emma. Now she has not a thought, 
but how to fit herself for that important situa- 
tion in which she is about to be placed. How 
different are her preparations from those of my 
other daughters, when in similar circumstances ! 
Amiable as they were, and marrying too, from 
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affection, yet how trifling in comparison were the 
objects to which they looked forward, as the 
sources of their future happiness. Emma's share 
of what this world can give will even be greater 
than theirs, but how differently does she regard 
it all ; yet I taught them nothing better, nor 
did I look for religion in those to whom I in- 
trusted their happiness. Erirma is anxiously ac- 
quiring every information which may enable her 
to assist Travers in every good work ; and also 
such as may prepare her to join him in drawing 
that most difficult line, between kindness to 
worldly people who choose to seek their society, 
and conformity to their manners and pursuits. 
But now, my dear Conway, it is twelve o'clock, 
and I fear I must leave you. 

Con. I must, then, hear of your other children 
when we again meet. I trust you will soon see 
them all of one mind with Emma and yourself. 

How. And you also, Conway, do you wish the 
same for yourself? 

Con. From my soul I do. 

How. And you will ^ seek, that you. may find.' 

Con. I will. 

How. Conway, there is one hour every night, 
after all my household have retired, that I spend 
alone; or rather, I should say, with God. Will 
you meet me at that hour to-night, and spend it 
with me, seeking the same presence ? 

Con. Witli you ? 
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How, Yes, my dearest friend. We have had 
intimate union of soul in mati^ pursuits, — why 
shrink from it in this ? 

Con, I do not shrink from union of soul with 
you, Howard ; but this seems so strange, — yet I 
shall meet you, whatever follows. 

How, Farewell, ‘ hen, for a little. My family 
will again suppose 1 mean to monopolize you en- 
tirely. Let us go to them. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


ERRATA. 

Pa^ofe 32, line 3, for sent read set. 

6S, line 18, for sin read sins. 

77, line 3, after guilt there should he a period. 
105, line 18, for in read to. 

177, line 10, fir is read are. 

192, line 3, f>r doctrine read doctrines. 






